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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Tne spirit which animates the Lion's Head being necessarily absent 
this month, tts mouth must be closed. But the tidings will be received 


with as much satisfaction as they are announced,—that the danger which 


was at first apprehended is considerably diminished. 


The occurrence alluded to above will account to the Correspondents of 
this Work for the non-notice of their favours ; and to the readers, if 
they should observe any deficiency in the following pages :—for the cir- 
cumstances, which led to the event, occurred quite unexpectedly ; and at 
that particular period of the month, when it was the most difficult to 
obviate the consequences arising from them—not to mention, that those 


parties who could obviate them, were too much interested about the final 


result, to think of any thing else. 


Lest any of the readers of this work should be unacquainted with the 
circumstances here alluded to, it may be proper to state, that on Friday, 
February the 16th, a meeting took place between Mr. Scott and the 
Jriend of Mr. Lockhart ; the result of which was, that Mr. Scott received 
adangerous wound, under the effects of which he is still lying, in a very 
precarious state—though it is hoped that the imminent danger, which 
altended the wound during the first few days, has now, in some degree, 
subsided. This meeting took place in consequence of some expressions 
publicly used by Mr. Lockhart’s friend, which Mr. Scott considered as 
intentionally offensive to his feelings; and he called for a disavowal of 
such intention.—This was refused, and the parties met the same day. 


Copies of Mr. Scott?s Second Statement, relative to his difference 
wilh Mr. Lockhart, had been prepared, with the intention of stitching 
them up with the Magazine this Month ; but the above circumstances 


scem to render this unnecessary. 


Feb, 26, 1821. 
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THE STATUE OF THESEUS, AND THE SCULPTURE ROOM OF 
PHIDIAS. 


MutitatepD and disfigured as it 
is, | never approach this majestic 
statue without feeling an indescri- 
bable awe, leading me, almost un- 
consciously, to take off my hat, and 
look up to it with silent reverence, as 
if | stood in the presence of some su- 
perior being.—This impression is 
probably compounded of the thrilling 
delight with which minds of any sus- 
ceptibility usually contemplate the 
beauty of exquisite proportion—of 
the vague apprehension inspired by 
gigantic bulk—and of that lingering 
homage still attaching itself to what- 
ever has been once associated with 
the noblest and most solemn affec- 
tions of the human heart, and con- 
templated as the figure of a divinity 
by the most civilized nations of the 
world.—Whatever be the elements 
of the sensation, never did I feel it 
so intensely as yesterday, when I 
pored upon every limb and muscle of 
this masterpiece of antiquity, until I 
fell into a reverie, or waking dream ; 
wherein, with all the inconsistency of 
those mental delusions, 1 imagined 
myself to be sometimes at Athens, 
under the administration of the cele- 
brated Pericles, and again at Lon- 
don, under the enlightened guidance 
of Lord Castlereagh.—In vain did I 
endeavour to account for that con- 
temporaneous burst of human ge- 
nius, under the patronage of the 
former, which enabled Athens to 
leap suddenly to the very pinnacle 
of renown, producing those miracles 


of art and science, to which, whe« 
Vor. III. 


ther emerging from barbarism, or 
attempting improvement in the most 
refined state of civilization, the 
world has been invariably compell- 
ed to turn back, as to the sole, im- 
mutable, and eternal standards of 
purity and perfection. Fancy trans- 
ported me to the period when the 
Parthenon was not yet completed ; 
and methought that a ticket pre- 
sented to me by Panenus, the kins- 
man of Phidias, gave me admittance 
to the sculpture room of that immor- 
tal artist, where all the glorious sta 
tues, for the two pediments of the 
building, were to be exhibited to some 
of the most distinguished citizens, 
previously to the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of the people. 

Never did so awful, so majestic a 
vision overwhelm my faculties. My 
spirit felt rebuked—my heart sank 
within me—I seemed endeavouring 
to shrink into myself, as if I had in- 
truded upon Olympus, and sacrile- 
giously thrust myself into the pre- 
sence of the immortal gods. Some 
time elapsed before I was sufficiently 
recovered to lift up my eyes, and fix 
them on the prodigies by which I 
was surrounded, when I observed 
that all the figures were arranged in 
the exact positions which they were 
to occupy in the respective nar 
ments. Those intended for the front, 
which faces the Propylea, and the 
long walls to the Pireus, represented 
the presentation of Minerva, by Ju- 

iter, to the goddesses of Olympus. 
he sublime countenance, and stu- 
X 
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pendous symmetry of the thunderer, 
who occupied the centre of the 
groupe, which remain indelibly im- 
pressed upon my heart, contrasted 
admirably with the milder majesty of 
the virgin Minerva; who, seated in 
her car, appeared to be slowly as- 
cending Olympus. The figures for 
the posterior pediment, exhibited the 
dispute between Neptune and Mi- 
nerva, to determine which of them 
should give a name to Attica; but 
before 1 could distinctly examine the 
blaze and glory of art which they 
displayed, 1 heard footsteps ap- 
proaching ; and, retiring to the extre- 
mity of the groupe, I seated myself 
in speechless admiration, behind the 
recumbent statue of Theseus. 
Phidias, the superintendant of the 
works under Pericles, and author of 
the wonders with which I was sur- 
rounded, slowly advanced to the 
front of the principal groupe, and 
kneeling down with an expression of 
deep reverence, I heard him return 
thanks to the Gods that life and 
health had been granted him for the 
completion of his work; while he 
implored their forgiveness, if the im- 
perfect conception of his mind, or in- 
adequate execution of his hand, had 
disabled him from doing full justice 
to the divine originals.—Ah, said I 
to myself, here is the true secret of 
the inimitable sublimity of the Greek 
sculptors! That holy enthusiasm— 
that utter concentration of all the 
faculties necessary for the production 
of such masterpieces, can only be 
elicited by combining the stimulants 
of both worlds ;—by believing that 
heaven as well as earth are waiting 
to shower down rewards upon the 
successful artist ;—that the gods, as 
well as men, are to sit in judgment 
upon every effort of his chisel. Re- 
ligious feelings only can create such 
prodigies of art, and religion only by 
dedieating them to the sacred edifices 
and public buildings, can adequately 
reward their creators. Hence the 
eminence of painting in Catholic 
countries, where every church is a 
perpetual stimulus, combining in the 
mind of the artist the excitement of 
devotion with the certainty of world- 
ly remuneration; a conjunction of 
motives to which England must have 
recourse, if she ever hopes, in this res- 
pect, to equal her continental rivals. 
’ From t reflections I was a- 
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roused by the opening of a door, and 
the entrance of a mixed party, ush- 
ered in by Alcamenes and Coletes, 
pupils of Phidias; among whom [ 
distinguished a short thick-set man, 
remarkable for his slovenly dress, 
bald head, high forehead, and turned 
up nose.—That is Socrates, said I, 
in a whisper ;—I know him by his 
ugliness—What sort of mental hal- 
lucination possessed me I know not, 
but certainly I expressed neither 
surprise nor alarm at the miracle, 
when the statue of Theseus, in ano- 
ther whisper, thus replied to my ob- 
servation :— That which indicates 
intellect, is always admired among 
the Greeks. It is a maxim with 
them, that the lower the eyes are 
placed, the more does the human re- 
cede from the animal character :— 
those of Socrates, (a solitary in- 
stance), occupy nearly the middle of 
his head ; to this they attribute his 
superior wisdom ; and by the wisdom 
of his head they measure their admi- 
ration of its form.”—The statue was 
silent, and I felt somewhat surprised 
at the minute and technical manner 
in which Socrates proceeded to criti- 
cise and examine the sculptures, un- 
til I recollected that he himself had 
been educated as a statuary, and 
attained such proficiency that the 
Three Graces, executed by his chisel, 
were long preserved in the citadel. 
But I was soon to contemplate the 
most perfect union of intellectual and 
‘sang beauty, that the world per- 
aps ever produced ; for a female stood 
before me, whose dignified, yet be- 
witching demeanour entirely rivetted 
my attention.—Though no longer in 
the first bloom of youth, and with a 
complexion enriched by the fervour of 
an lonian sun, her countenance, 
when its features were not called 
into action, exhibited the majesty, 
beauty, and intelligence of the virgin 
Minerva; but no sooner did she 
smile, or even speak, than her dark 
hazel eyes shot forth a thousand fas- 
cinations ; a voluptuous air diffused 
itself around her; and more Cupids 
seemed to lurk in her numerous dim- 
ples, than were ever summoned to 
the aid of Aphrodite, when she put 
forth all her allurements to win the 
en from the Trojan shepherd.— 
er face, deportment, and figure 











seemed compounded of the muses, 
the graces, and .the loves; while 
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her dress, splendid, yet exquisitely 
tasteful—provocative, yet perfectly 
decorous, assimilated most happily 
with the characteristics of the wear- 
er. Who is that lovely creature? I 
exclaimed— Aspasia,” replied the 
statue.— 

Aspasia !—what a world of recol- 
lections does the name involve! As- 
pasia, the riddle and paradox of an- 
tiquity ;—the courtezan, and the fe- 
male philosopher ;—the keeper of a 
Seothdl, and the most accomplished 

olitician in Athens ;—the mistress 
of Lysicles, the grazier, and the in- 
structor of Socrates ;—the cause of 
the Sarnian war, and the writer of 
the celebrated funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles in honour of 
its victims—of which the eloquence 
was so touching, that the very mo- 
thers who had been rendered child- 
less, followed him home with bles- 
sings, and showered garlands upon 
his head. Such was the celebrity of 
Aspasia, that Cyrus, the rival of Ar- 
taxerxes, bestowed her name upon 
his favourite mistress: —such was 
the ridicule and disrespect with which 
she was treated at’Athens, that, in 
the comedies, she was publicly deno- 
minated “ the new Omphale,”— 
** Deianira,” and “ Juno;” nay, 
“ the Prostitute!” Such was the in- 
fatuation of Pericles for this woman, 
that he was never known to depart 
upon business, or return, without sa- 
luting her, until at last he married 
her:--but, above all, notwithstanding 
the infamy of her vocation, such was 
the decorum of her public conduct, 
and the overpowering splendour of 
her various talents, that the matrons 
of Athens did not hesitate to take 
their daughters to her house, that 
they might hear her discourse, and 
profit by her instructions. 

And who is that grave personage, 
said I, upon whose arm she is lean- 
ing; whose dress, without any ap- 
pearance of undue attention, is yet 
arranged with such scrupulous pro- 
priety ; and whose head appears as 
much too long as that of Socrates is 
too round ?— 

“ That is Pericles, whose head, on 
account of its disproportionate length, 
1s generally represented covered with 
a helmet, and who, for the same rea- 
son, has received from the comic 
poets the name of the onion-headed. 
The youth beside him is his eldest 





son Xanthippus; Paralus, the ee. 
cond of his sons, is led behind him, 
by Euryptolemus, his nephew ;—and 
yonder grey headed old man is his 
tutor, Anaxagoras, the Clazomenian, 
from his superior wisdom, surnamed 
«© Nous,’—or the intelligence.—In 
the multiplicity of his public duties, 
Pericles forgot to make the necessary 
provision for his tutor’s support ; the 
philosopher had covered up his head, 
and was going to starve himself; when 
his pupil, hearing of his situation, 
ran instantly to his relief, expostu- 
lated, entreated forgiveness for his 
neglect, and implored him not to de- 
prive his administration of so valu- 
able a counsellor.—Uncovering his 
face, Anaxagoras exclaimed—* Ah 
Pericles! those that have need of a 
lamp, take care to supply it with 
oil.” 

At this moment, Aspasia approach- 
ing the spot where I sat, disengaged 
her arm from that of Pericles.— 
«‘ Go” —said she playfully, ‘ and ex- 
amine those glorious works; why 
do you bestow all your attentions 
upon me, and none upon those 
goddesses ?” — “ Because,” replied 
Pericles, “ you are my only god- 
dess.” ‘ Which of them?” resumed 
Aspasia, with an arch look.—“ ‘Take 
care, take care,” said Socrates smil- 
ing ;—“ every one of those deities 
has been enamoured of more than 
one mortal, and if Pericles talks of 
exclusive devotion, even to a daugh- 
ter of earth, he may have cause to 
rue their jealousy.”—An obsequious 
smile, and ready laugh followed each 
of these observations from a listener 
behind, who instantly turned round 
to two companions, prepared with 
tablets to note down what he com» 
municated in a whisper. ) 

«‘ That,” said my marble colloquist, 
<< ig Cleon the factious demagogue, re- 
peating what he has heard to Anytus 
and Melitus, and begging them to 
write it down, that it may be added 
to the materials of their intended 
prosecution against Socrates for im- 
piety.” —Those, then, are the scoun- 
drels, said I to myself, who succeeded 
at last in procuring the death of that 
great philosopher, spite of his pre- 
tended Agatho-demon, and his’ real 
virtues.—Phidias, too, owed his death 
+o pestilent and unprincipled inform- 
ers of the same stamp—being accused 
of sacrilege in having introduced his 
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own effigy, as a bald old man, in the 
battle of the Amazons, represented 
upon Minerva’s shield ; as well as a 
portrait of Pericles, fighting with an 
Amazon, although the arm lifting up 
the spear, was artfully contrived, so 
as partly to conceal the face.—Nor 
did Aspasia escape an impeachment 
for impiety by Hermippus, the comic 
»oet, from which she escaped only 
by the exertions of Pericles, who is 
reported to have shed more tears in 
her defence, than fell from him when 
so many of his friends and children 
yerished in the great plague.—And 
had these men, said J, turning to the 
statue, so deep and sensitive a rever- 
ence for religion, as to feel the horror 
which they .profess at such trifling 
peccadilloes ? 

‘* Treacherous knaves!” exclaimed 
the figure; “ in their ‘egies orgies, 
and symposia, they make a mockery 
of every thing holy, and would tram- 
ple on all the gods of Olympus, if it 
would advance them so many steps 
in their career of selfishness and am- 
bition.” 

A loud and angry babbling of 
tongues in one corner of the room, 
attracted my attention, and casting 
my eyes in that direction, I per- 
ceived a knot of sophists wrangling 
fiercely about some new refutation of 
the well-known syllogistic puzzle— 
Epimenides said all Cretans were 
liars ;—but Epimenides was himself 
a Cretan—therefore Epimenides was 
a liar—therefore the Cretans were 
not liars—therefore Epimenides was 
not a liar. Not one of them cast a 
glance at the surpassing marbles, or 
the distinguished living characters, 
by whom they were surrgunded, and 
I soon found that all the realities of 
existence were hidden from their 
eyes, by a dense cloud of pedantry. 
To them the glories of nature and 
art were absoliitely extinct; they 
lived in an atmosphere of quibbles ; 
and while, in their perpetual and 
childish warfare, they were chopping 
at each other’s heads with logic, and 
pelting one another with as they 
would have been simply contemptible 
and ridiculous, had they not at the 
same time endeavoured, with a pes- 
tilent subtlety, to jumble right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, and thus 
confound all the elements of the mo- 
ral world, in one indistinguishable 
chaos. 
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What a volume of wit sparkles in 
the countenance of that young man, 
who is listening to their jargon with 
a sneering smile. Jibes and jeers, 
jokes, ridicule and burlesque seem to 
be flickering in every corner of his 
mouth ; angry sarcasm, and indig- 
nant rebuke, glimmer through the 
flashes of his eyes, tempered only by 
those gentler emanations from the 
muse within, which would have 
made him the brightest poet of his 
age, had not the follies and vices of 
Athens compelled him to become its 
severest comic satirist.—I learnt from 
my communicative statue, that this 
was Aristophanes, watching both 
Socrates and the sophists, that he 
might burlesque them in his comedy 
of the Clouds; and that his two 
companions were Eupolis and Crati- 
nus, the comic poets; who, in their 
calumnious wantonness, scrupled not 
to affirm that Phidias received fe- 
male visitors in his house, under pre- 
text of exhibiting his sculptures, but 
with the real intention of affording a 
cover for intrigues, and acting asa 
pandar to Pericles.—Pyrilampes was 
also pointed out to me ; who, because 
he had a collection of curious birds, 
particularly peacocks, was reported, 
upon the same scandalous authority, 
to purchase them, merely that they 
might be bestowed as presents upon 
those women who granted their fa- 
vours to Pericles. 

And who is that handsome youth, 
said 1, whose splendid armour, spark- 
ling with steel and gold, is fashioned 
with such exquisite taste, and so 
happily adapted to display the sym- 
metry of his fine figure >—* That is 
Alcibiades,” was the reply ; ‘ he has 
visited the Palestra. this morning, 
merely as an excuse for appearing 
here in all the graces of his military 
costume; but the perfumes wit 
which he is scented, and the affected 
lisp which affords him an excuse for 
disclosing his white teeth, show that 
he has been contemplating other con- 
quests than those which are to be 
atchieved by arms.—And yet in war, 
no one more dauntless and hardy, as 
he fully proved at the battle of De- 
lium, where he saved the life of So- 
crates, as Socrates had saved his at 
the fight of Potidea. 

At some distance from this Athe- 
nian Exquisite, stood Critias, and a 
party of rival sculptors and statu- 
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aries, endeavouring not to see the 
most obvious merits in the works be- 
fore them, and shrugging up their 
shoulders at the infatuation of Peri- 
cles, in patronizing an artist guilty of 
such gross blunders, as they had al- 
ready detected. In fact, they had 
discovered that the wheel of Miner- 
ya’s car wanted a linch-pin, while 
there were no marks for nails in one 
of the horse’s shoes ! 

Three figures now approached me, 
whom I found to be Agatharchus, 
Parrhasius, and Zeuxis, the painters, 
the former of whom was vaunting 
the celerity and ease with which he 
finished his pieces. ‘ If I boast,” re- 
plied Zeuxis, “ it shall be of the slow- 
ness with which | finish mine,”’—a 
speech which,’ apparently, has not 
been thrown away upon the first of 
our modern artists ; who, though he 
may be as deliberate as his Athenian 
predecessor, bids fair, at least, to 
rival him in celebrity —Discovering 
from their conversation that they 
were all employed in decorating the 
walls of the Parthenon, I could not 
help reflecting upon the nobler des- 
tiny of the sculptor, whose immortal 
productions can be sent down unim- 
paired to the lowest posterity ; while 
the most exquisite painters cannot 
hope to leave any evidence of their 
skill, after the lapse of a very few 
centuries, and must content them- 
selves, like the artists before me, with 
the shadowy perpetuation of a name. 

Seated upon a stool, in front of the 
principal groupe, I observed two ve- 
nerable looking men, each resting his 
chin upon a staff, while his hands 
were concealed by an ample beard. 
These were Sophocles and Euripides, 
the tragic writers, who agreed in 
pronouncing the composition before 
them defective, because it did not 
contain the fates or the furies, whose 
presence they had been accustomed 
to consider indispensable in their own 
productions. — “ Look attentively,” 
said my marble communicant, “ at 
that broad shouldered figure, in the 
philosopher’s robes, conversing with 
two young men.—It is Plato; and 

8 companions are Xenophon and 
Thucydides, the historians; names 
which require no illustration, as they 
tite assuredly destined to immorta- 

y. , 
Apart from the rest of the visi- 


tants, I distinguished a man of pe- 
culiarly sly expression, surveying the 
whole scene from the corners of his 
eyes ; yet apparently wishing to as- 
sume an appearance of unconcern 
and indifference. This I found to 
be Damon, the deepest politician of 
Athens, the bosom friend and coun- 
cellor of Pericles ; who, in order to 
avoid the jealousy of the turbulent 
democracy, concealed his interference 
in state affairs, under the cloak of a 
professor of music. In this capa- 
city, he had procured the Odeum to 
be built; where prizes were annually 
distributed to the best musical per- 
formers. He was conversing with 
Ictinus and Callicrates, the builders 
of the Parthenon, the latter of whom 
had just declared that it had already 
cost a thousand talents, and that he 
hoped the gold mines of Lauzium 
would hold out until it was com- 
leted—when a dislocation occurred 
in my ideas, which, without dissi- 
pating my reverie altogether, trans- 
ferred it to modern times, and to 
the mutilated Theseus of the British 
Museum. As I gazed with intense 
admiration upon its back—that back, 
the sight of which Canova declared 
to be well worth a journey from 
Rome—I could not help exclaiming 
“ with what delight must the an- 
cients, with their exquisite relish for 
sculpture, have pored upon this chef 
d’euvre of Phidias ? ”— 

« Alas!” replied the figure, “ you 
forget that, although now the noblest 
fragment left, I then oo as a 
deified hero, but a very subordinate 
station among the deities of his ma- 
jestic groupe. My recumbent pos- 
ture was destined to fill up the angle 
of one pediment, as the Ilissus did of 
the other ; and there was nothing but 
the celebrated horse’s head between 
my figure, and the extremity of the 
building. This back, over which 
sculptors and anatomists now hang 
enraptured, might as well have been 
an unchiselled block; it was turned 
to the wall of the building, never 
meant to be seen; and in fact, no 
human eyes rested upon it for more 
than twenty-two centuries, when 
violence tore it from its position, and 
exhibited it to the applauses-of the 
world. It was thus elaborately 
wrought, because it would have been 
lield sacrilege, to dedicate any thing 
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imperfect to the gods; and because 
in the exuberant opulence of his art, 
Phidias could afford to be extrava- 
gant, and throw away a masterpiece 
npon a blind wall.—dJudge hence of 
the superior majesty, of the more ce- 
iestial grace and sublimity by which 
the central figures were made glo- 
rious to the eyes; but judge not, 
even from them, of the pinnacle to 
which Phidias could exalt his art. 
All these were fashioned for exposure 
to the injuries of the weather, and 
from the great height at which they 
were to be viewed, were meant to 
excite admiration by the grandeur of 
sreneral effect, rather than the ex- 
quisiteness of minute detail. Ima- 
gine the awful beauty of the statues 
within the temple, where both were 
to be combined !—Conceive the stu- 
pendous symmetry of the Minerva, 
thirty-nine feet high—the still more 
majestic proportions of the Olympian 
Jupiter, executed for the Eleans!” 
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How long this enumeration might 
have continued, it is impossible to 
say, but it was rudely broken, and 
the whole fabric of my reverie demo- 
lished by the voice of the museum 
porter.—* Sir, you're the only gem- 
man left, and we always locks the 
doors at six.”—Once more I surveyed 
the marble upon which the living 
eyes of all the illustrious persons | 
have mentioned had been formerly 
fixed—as well as those of Cicero, 
Pliny, Pausanias, and Plutarch, who 
have recorded their visits to the Par- 
thenon ; and then, with slow steps, I 
quitted the building. On reaching 
the street, I still doubted whether I 
was in the Acropolis, the Agora, or 
before the theatre of Baechus—when 
a lamplighter, scampering by me, 
skipped up his ladder, and, by the 
light of his link, I discovered, print- 
ed on a black board—*“ Great rus- 
SELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY!” - 
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How I could expatiate upon the 
quaint lugubrious pleasantry, the 
social yet deep philosophy of your 
friend Extra, as particularly illustrat- 
ed in his delightful paper upon New 
Year's Eve!—but the bandying of 
praises among Correspondents has 
too Magazinish a look :--] have learnt 
his essay by heart. Is it possible, 
said I to myself, when I first devour- 
ed it, that such a man can really 
feel such horrors at the thought of 
death, which he describes with so 
much humorous solemnity? But 
when I came to his conclusion, 
wherein he talks of the fears, “ just 
now expressed, or affected,” I had 
presently a clue to his design.—Ha! 
I exclaimed, thou art the very Janus 
who hast always delighted in anti- 
thetical presentments ; who lovest to 
exhibit thy tragic face in its most 
doleful gloom, that thou mayst in- 
continently turn upon us the sun- 
shine of thy comic smile.—Thou 
wouldst not paint the miseries en- 
dured by a friendless boy at Christ’s, 
without a companion piece, por- 
traying the enjoyments of a more for- 
tunate youngster. Thou wouldst not 
pour forth the phials of thy wrath 


upon the plant tobacco, without the 
redemption of an eulogy upon its 
virtues, more eloquent than Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s: nor hast thou now, 
as I trust, pronounced thy anathema 
against the “ foul ugly phantom,” 
without being prepared, in the same 
happy strain, to chant a_palinode. 
No, no. Death hath not any such 
grisly concomitants, considered either 
as a “ thin, melancholy privation, or 
more confounding positive.” He is 
the sleeping partner of life, and we 
give ourselves up to him every night, 
without any compunctious visitings:-- 
we know not, when we enter them, 
that the sheets of our bed shall not 
pore our winding sheets, yet our 

earts quake not. We walk arm in 
arm with him almost every hour, and 
when his gentle hand draws the cur- 
tain around us, and covers us up in 
our narrow bed, what is it but to fall 
asleep, and to have a little longer to 
wait for the day-light.—As I return 
to my sequestered quiet cottage, after 
the i of a day in London, and 
a glimpse at the pageantry of the 
theatre ; so after the great drama of 
life, shall we return to the tranquil 
non-existence from which we started: 
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—we have had our turn, and must 
make room for others.— 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot! 
This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod, and the dilated spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice !— 


Shakspeare, with his usual insight 
into human nature, has put the cow- 
ardly speech, of which this is the 
commencement, with all its mon- 
strous notions of the Deity, and its 
abject and grovelling conclusion, into 
the mouth of Clodio, a dastard, who 
would purchase a pittance of life 
with his sister’s dishonour — Well 
might she exclaim— 

O you beast ! 
O faithless coward! O dishonest wretch ! 





Yet there is some force in the ear- 
nestness with which he urges the un- 
certain nature of death. ‘* We know 
what we are, but we know not what 
we may be.”—And yet, after all, it 
is the love of what we are going from, 
more than the fear of what we are 
going to, that makes us draw back 
our foot when the grave opens be- 
neath it. Three-fourths of mankind, 
in their last moments, seem more 
anxious to be recorded in this world 
than favoured in the next ; and many 
masses ostensibly ordered for the re- 
pose of the soul, have really proceeded 
from a desire for perpetuating some 
remembrance of the body. No one 
likes to drop into the earth, like a 
pebble into the ocean, and let the 
wavesof eternity close over him, with- 
out some record or memorial. We 
wish to keep up some connection with 
mortality, however slight; and we 
stretch back our shadowy arms from 
the tomb, to snatch at a phantom. 
Hence all our posthumous vanity, 
and monumental earth-clinging, — 
from the dateless pyramids, > 
to the recent will. of Mrs. Mary 
Hoggins of St. Olave, Southwark, 
who bequeaths to the parish ringers 
“a leg of mutton and trimmings, For 
EVER, for ringing a peal of triple-bob- 
majors on the anniversary of her 
birth.” In commemorating its donor, 
the leg of mutton cannot fail more 
egregiously than the pyramids, which 
have entombed the names, as well as 
the bodies of their builders:--* they've 
been so long remembered they're 





forgot ;”—or, if Cheops and Ceph- 
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renes be indeed their founders, what 
have they perpetuated? An empty 
word, a sound, which we cannot in- 
corporate in flesh and blood ; no, nor 
even in bones and dust, for Cambyses 
and Belzoni were beth forestalled. 
—The monarch’s sarcophagus was 
found empty, while the bones of the 
sacred bull were still whole and re- 
cognizable. What a satire on human 
ambition !—Of the Mausoleum, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, 
not an atom remains :—we know no- 
thing of him, who for so many cen- 
turies was its solitary tenant, while 
the name of the Queen who built it is 
familiar in our mouths, and will travel 
securely down to futurity from her 
having imparted it to a humble flow- 
er. What a triumph for nature !—I 
always keep some of these historical 
plants by me :—their hoar leaves tell 
amore affecting tale, than that in- 
scribed by Apollo on the petals of the 
hyacinth. 

Ingenuity has been exhausted in 
varying contrivances to defraud ob- 
livion. Doggett has clothed his me- 
mory in a waterman’s coat and 
badge ; while another actor serves up 
the embalmed mummy of his name 
in a twelfth cake, to be annually de- 
voured in the green-room. But the 
substance is soon lost in the shadow, 
the symbol recalls no recollection of 
the original ; nothing remains but the 
name of a nonentity ; and what is this 
worth?—Bucephalus perpetuated his 
name, as well as Alexander ; the in- 
cendiary of Diana’s temple eternised 
his, though it was forbidden to be ut- 
tered, while that of its first builder 
is lost. Vice, indeed, and folly have 
better chances of immortality, than 
virtue and wisdom ; for the former 
only are registered in our Courts and 
Calends ; and as blood and misery 
are the materials with which history 
builds, one destroyer of mankind 
shall outlast fifty benefactors. The 
Chinese have no annals, for they have 
had no wars. Poor-spirited wretch 
that I am!—no circumstances could 
huve made mea hero, for, with shame 
I confess it, I would rather be a 
forgotten philosopher, than a remem- 
bered tyrant. 

Poets have a much more substan- 
tial existence after death. The 
<* non omnis moriar,” is not altoge- 
ther a vain boast: their minds ac- 
tually survive; we are conversant 
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with their thoughts, words, and ae- 
tions ; we see a whole and consistent 
character, disembodied indeed, . but 
still sufficiently vital to become com- 
panionable, and to participate in a 
species of communion between the 
living and the dead. But alas! how 
quickly “ comes the blind fury with 
the abhorred shears,” and cuts off, 
for us moderns at least, even this 
yrecarious tenure. Only 420 years 
ioe elapsed since the death of 
Chaucer, and his dialect has become 
obsolete, even before his monument 
has quite decayed,—though that, too, 
is in a forlorn plight, and I would 
cheerfully subscribe towards its re- 
storation, were it only for his having 
beaten a Franciscan Friar in Fleet- 
street. Gower, his contemporary, 
sleeps in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
with his three great works under his 
head, where, and where only, their 
titles are still read: nor will that be 
rages ny much longer ; for, though 
is tomb was repaired only thirty 
years ago, it is again, from the damp- 
ness of its situation, hurrying to ob- 
livion. The most popular of the 
moderns must soon become anti- 
quated ;--it is the dead languages only 
that live. But if the sons of Par- 
nassus cannot secure life for them- 
selves, they may help to banish the 
fear of death in us; and I agree with 
Elia, that those puling apprehen- 
sions may be “ clean washed away 
by a wave of genuine Helicon,’— 
but not that this recipe is “ your 
only Spa for these hypochondriacs.” 
Elia declares himself to be a ba- 
chelor ;—I mention it not in dispa- 
ragement ; for it appears to have been 
his misfortune, rather than his fault. 
Had it been otherwise, he might, 
perhaps, have had children, and 
would have discovered that they a- 
lone can perform the seemingly in- 
consistent office of sweetening both 
life and death; throwing a charm 
over existence, and making “ the foul 
ugly phantom” approach, like the 
destroyer of Hipparchus, with tri- 
umphant garlands around his wea- 
pon. Children are the best living 
possession and posthumous exist- 
ence; and how delightful, as well 
as beneficial! .What a_ beautiful 
mystery is a child! How awful in 
its incomprehensibility ; — how -en- 
chanting an essence of human nature, 
with all its virtues full blown, and 
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its vices and imperfections undeve- 
loped. They come to us fresh from 
the Creator’s hand, and still retain the 
full savour of their Divine origin ; they 
are the offspring of heaven, and re. 
semble their parent.—How intensely 
characteristic of the benignant Jesus 
was his exclamation, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven ;” and can we 
conceive a happier heaven than the 
mind of a child, into whose paradise 
regret for the past, and dread for the 
future, those demons by which man- 
hood is haunted, have not yet in- 
truded; where every thing is an 
exquisite enjoyment of presentness ; 
and the rolling panorama of the 
world is beheld with all the keen 
relish that faculties, in their high- 
est state of susceptibility for delight- 
ful impressions, can derive from 
the raciness of perpetual novelty. 
Christianity has adopted one cor- 
dial and endearing emblem, which 
gracefully succeeds to the winged 
Aurelia of the ancients; I mean the 
cherubs’ heads, engraved upon our 
tombs. I love to see them fluttering 
about, as if they were appointed to 
keep up the communication, and 
were ready to convey intelligence 
from one world to the other. As to 
the monumental scull, it is an offen- 
sive hieroglyphic of man; and the 
sculptured bones are but an unseem- 
ly type of the cross. Away with 

em! . 

Ah! Elia! hadst thou possessed 
“ offspring of thine own to dally 
with,” thou wouldst never have made 
the melancholy avowal that thou hast 
“almost ceased to hope!” ‘Thou 
wouldst have found rejuveniscence 
without Medea’s cauldron, or Saint 
Leon’s forbidden compact, or the 

regnant elixir of the alchemists. 

here is a blossoming of spring in 
the autumn of man’s life, a genuine 
second childhood, not feeble and fa- 
tuous, but vigorous and buoyant, 
when all the green associations of 
een break out upon us in full 
loom from sympathy with our ofi- 
spring. Then is it that we realize 

e delightful anticipation of the 
song, 

And when with envy Time transported, 

Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You'll in your Girls again be courted, 
While I go wooing in my Boys. 
Children afford an excuse for bust» 
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as well as a plea for pleasure. 
When old Chinnery, of Fenchurch- 
street, had realized a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, he was advised to re- 
tire from business, that he might en- 
joy himself—and_be miserable. “ I 
must take care of my children,” was 
his reply; so he continued to do the 
only thing for which he was fitted, 
and, after many more laborious and 
prosperous seasons, died covered with 
years and plums. At Vauxhall, last 
summer, I met my grave and sub- 
stantial neighbour, Frampton, who, 
with an air of some confusion at be- 
ing detected in an enjoyment, assured 
me he had not been there before for 
many years, and only came then to 
give his children a treat. Mine, I 
am sure, give me a treat when they 
enable me to shake my sides at Gri- 
maldi’s jokes, and laugh the wrinkles 
out of my heart. Cares come with 
them too, it must be admitted ; but 
it is better to have something to fear 
than nothing to hope. A father has no 
tedium vite ; and he loves his chil- 
dren the better, when he considers 
them as the depositaries and concen- 
trations of past anxieties. They ex- 
hilarate his life, smooth his pillow of 
death, and give even a domestic at- 
traction to the grave, wherein he joins 
those that have gone before him, and 
waits for those that are to follow. 
In fact, he hardly dies; the living 
transcripts of his face and figure are 
still moving upon the earth; his 
name survives, embodied in another 
self; his blood is still flowing through 
human veins, and may continue its 
crimson current till the great wheel 
shall stand still. What posthumous 
memorial so vital as this? 

But children are often wayward 
and mischievous, and it is not less 
painful than necessary to correct 
them.—I cannot deny it; for unfor- 
tunately the proof is now before me ; 
and as Elia has given us a glimpse 
of a bachelor’s study, with its huge 
folios, I will present to him a little 
scene from a parent’s parlour.—There 
stands my daughter Rosalind in dis- 
grace! Relying upon the almost in- 
tuitive quickness of her mind, she 
has contented herself with casting 
one hasty glance upon her lesson, and, 
in school anguage, has been turned 
hack, not without a smart reprimand 
for her idleness and precipitation.— 
She listens in tingling silence ; and as 
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she hangs down her head, her looks, 
falling forward, enable me to dis- 
cover every articulation of the blue 
veins in her fair temple. A deep 
blush suffuses her face, while, with a 
mixed emotion of shame, and of a 
proud consciousness that she does 
not deserve the epithet “ dunce,” 
which has been applied to her, she 
is pressing her lips together to pre- 
vent her crying.—But it is in vain ; 
beneath the long lashes of her down- 
cast eyes the tears are oozing out— 
they roll slowly over her crimsoned 
cheek, and fall upon the neglected 
book, one of whose leaves she is per 
severingly twiddling with her finger 
and thumb.—In a farther corner of 
the room, upon the stool of repent- 
ance, sits my noble, warm-hearted 
boy, Alfred, whose interdicted ball 
has for the second time broken me a 
large pane of glass ; for which I have 
not only vilipended him with angry 
looks and scolding voice, but have 
forbidden the intended visit to-mor- 
row to his uncle. He is sobbing 
aloud; and through the tears, which, 
refusing to be mopped up by the 
backs of both his hands, have made 
a wet patch in his pinafore, he steals 
at me now and then an inquiring 
glance; but, onobserving the severity 
of my countenance, instantly recalls 
his eyes. His is not the artifice of a 
cunning or cowardly child, exagge- 
rating its distress to excite compas- 
sion ; nor the hateful anger of a re- 
vengeful one; nor the passion of an 
irascible one; but it is the boiling 
over of an affectionate heart, ready 
to break, because it is no longer in 
communion with mine, and because 
he cannot give vent to his love to- 
morrow, by pouting up his lips to 
kiss his cousins. 

All this presents a painful picture 
to a father. — But is it nothing to 
anticipate the hour of reconciliation, 
when, with sparkling eyes, my children 
shall leap to my bosom? Is it no- 
thing to know from experience that 
the tide of affection will gush more 
abundantly from this rere in- 
terruption, and that I shall again be 
able to exclaim with old Dornton in 
the play—“ who would not be a 
father ?”—lIs it nothing that 
but I have described this’ happy 
moment till I can wait for its arrival 
no longer. God bless ye, my darlings ; 
come to my arms at once !— 
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While I have been wiping my 
children’s eyes and my own, one of 
those involuntary thoughts which 
shoot across the brain like meteors, 
led me to ask what might be the fu- 
ture fate and fortune of those whom 
I was embracing. Affecting specu- 
lation! —Is it possible that these 
vivacious beings, bounding about in 
an intoxication of delight from the 
mere luxury of existence, can be- 
come old, and querulous, and para- 
lytic, and craw! along upon crutches? 
—Stale morality, to rake in the grave 
for dusty mementos of our evanéscen- 
cy: to hold up a dead man’s scull 
before our eyes, as if we drank our 
wine out of it, and wished to hob-a- 
nob,—or beat the devil’s tattoo 
upon our memories with a skeleton’s 
drumsticks! If we wish to stamp 
this moral upon our hearts, let us 
compare man with himself; let us 
contemplate the death of the living ; 
of those who have survived them- 
selves, and become their own tombs. 
Never did I feel so acutely the vanity 
of life, as when, in a palsied and su- 
perannuated old woman, I was told 
I beheld the celebrated beauty, upon 
whom Lord Chesterfield had written 
the well known song— 


Fair Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colts untamed— 


But there is one pang, and an 
agonizing one it is, from which ba- 
chelors are happily exempt. Heaven 
sometimes reclaims the most beauti- 
ful of our angels for itself. When 
our children have just fastened them- 
selves to our hearts by a thousand 
ties, death, then, indeed, “ a foul 
ugly phantom,” will stretch forth his 
bony hand to wrench them from us, 
and almost tear up our hearts by the 
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roots in the struggle! This excru. 
ciating <lisruption I have lately un. 
dergone, and I still shudder when | 
think of it. Farewell, my poor lit. 
tle !—I knew I could not pro- 
nounce her name ; but I find I can- 
not even write it; and (yet such is 
the different construction of minds! 
her mother, whose distress was met 
more pungent than my own, found a 
solace in cherishipg and nursing her 
memory, and coald even bear to ar- 
range her sorrows in verse. I en- 
close you the lines: it is needless to 
say, that they were never meant for 
publication, and affect no merit be- 
yond the simple expression of the 
feelings they were intended to alle- 
Viate. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I feel, that 
for all this nursery nonsense, some 
apology is due to your bachelor rea- 
ders, always, however, excepting 
Elia, whose heart, whatever may be 
his real state, is assuredly cordial 
and parental. Assume aii object, if 
you have it not. Let your Benedic- 
tine perusers, therefore, and all the 
Herods of the Lonpon Macazine, 
laud me for my moderation and bre- 
vity, when they learn that I have 
been merely writing to illustrate this 
position Paternity is as garrulous 
as old age. God help me! I 
shall soon have both pleas to offer ; 
and yet, * I bate no jot of heart or 
hope.”—I have run three fourths of 
my race without any diminution of 
happiness, and I will not anticipate 
it for the future ; nothing shall de- 
stroy my confidence in the benignant 
provisions of nature.—To yourself, 
Sir, 1 offer no extenuation of my pro- 
lixity: your own heart will justify 
the overflowings of mine; for you are, 
I believe, like myself, 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Tis hard, dear babe, to think that for ever we must part, 

That thou again wilt never be press’d unto my heart, 

For tho’ thou wert but young, thou wert made to us most dear, 
By a little age of sickness, anxiety, and fear.— 


How often with thy father have I sat beside thy bed, 

How we look’d at one another when thy colour came and fled ; 
For death we both forboded, though we dared not tell our fears ; 
And we turn’d aside our faces to hide the coming tears. 


How sweet it was to listen to each newly prattled word, 
And to see thy dark eyes glisten with the look of health restor’d ; 
But alas! thy beauty’s blossom could scarce unfold its charms, 


When the cruel hand of death came to pluck thee from our arms. 
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No stranger without shrinking could have seen thine eyes, still bright, 
Fix’d open without winking, when thy spirit took its flight, 

Then what must we have suffer'd who so watch’d them when awake, 
And nightly on their sleep stole a silent kiss to take. 


In every oe there lingers some thought of thee behind, 
e 


I feel thy litt 


fingers still round my own entwined ; 


Not a night but in my dreams I hear thy little cries ; 
I start awake—and think—and the tears suffuse my eyes. 


Thy trinkets, toys, and dresses, we are forced to hide them all ; 
They waken new distresses by the scenes that they recall ; 
And every lo¥ely child whom we happen to accost, 

Brings thrilling recollections of the beauty we have lost.— 


But if so many objects our sorrows can excite, 

From others we may borrow a solace and delight ; 

And when we mourn the blessing of which we are bereft, 
Let us think with grateful hearts of the many that are left. 








TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. IV. 


TALE OF RICHARD FAULDER, MARINER. 


An ancient curse still clings to their name. 


Ir was, I think, in the year seven- 
teen hundred and thirty-three, that, 
one fine summer evening, I sat on 
the summit of Rosefoster-cliff, gazing 
on the multitudes of waves which, 
swelled by the breeze, and whitened 
by the moonlight, undulated as far 
as the eye could reach. The many 
lights, gleaming from Allanbay, were 
extinguished one by one ; the twink- 
lings of remote Saint Bees glimmer- 
ed fainter and fainter on the Solway; 
while the villages and mansions on 
the Scotish coast, from Annand to 
Kirkcudbright, were perfectly silent 
and dark, as beseemed that devout 
and frugal people. As I sat and 
thought on the perils I had encoun- 
tered and braved on the great deep, 
I observed a low dark mist arise 
from the middle of the Solway; 
which, swelling out, suddenly came 
rolling huge and sable towards the 
Cumberland shore. Nor was fear or 
fancy long in supplying this exhala- 
tion with sails, and penons, and the 
busy hum and murmur of mariners. 
As it approached the cliff on which 
I had seated myself, it was not 
without dismay, that I observed it 

ecome more dark, and assume more 
distinctly the shape of a barge with a 
shroud for a sail. ‘It left the sea, 
and settled on the beach within sea- 


Old Ballad. 


mark, maintaining still its form, and 


still sending forth the merry din of 


mariners. In a moment the voices 
were changed from mirth to sorrow ; 
and I heard a sound and outcry like 
the shriek of a ship’s company whom 
the sea is swallowing. The cloud dis- 
solved away, and in its place I be- 
held, as it were, the forms of seven 
men, shaped from the cloud, and 
stretched black on the beach—even 
as corses are prepared for the coffin. 
I was then young, and not conver- 
sant with the ways in which He 
above reveals and shadows out ap- 
proaching sorrow to man. I went 
down to the beach, and though the 
moon, nigh the full, and in mid-hea- 
ven, threw down an unbroken light, 
—rendering visible mountain, and 
headland, and sea, so that I might 
count the pebbles and shells on the 
shore,—the seven black shadows of 
men had not departed, and there me 
peared a space in the middle, like 
room measured out for an eighth. A 
strange terror came upon me ; and I 
began to dread that this vision was. 
sent for my warning—for be assured, 
heaven hath many aud singular re~ 
velations for the welfare and in- 
struction of man. I prayed, and, 
while I prayed, the seven shadows 
began to move—filling up the space 
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prepared for another: —then they 
waxed dimmer, and dimmer,—and 
then wholly vanished ! 

I was much moved; and, deeming 
it the revelation of approaching sor- 
row, in which I was to be a sharer, 
it was past midnight before I could 
fall asleep. The sun had been some- 
time risen when I was awakened by 
Simon Forester, who, coming to my 
bed-side, said—‘* Richard Faulder 
arise, for young Lord William of Hel- 
vellyn-Hall has launched his new barge 
on the Solway, and seven of the best 
and boldest mariners of Allanbay must 
bear him company to bring his fair 
bride from Preston-Hall—even at the 


foot of the mountain Criffell; hasten 


and come, for he sails not, be sure, 
without Richard Faulder !” 

It was a gallant sight to see a 
shallop, with her halsers and sails of 
silk, covered with streamers, and 
damasked with gold, pushing gayly 
from the bay. It was gallant, too, 
to behold the lordly bridegroom, as 
he stood on the prow, looking tow- 
ards his true-love’s land,—not heed- 
ing the shout, and the song, and the 
music-swell, with which his de- 
parture was hailed. It was gallant 
to see the maids and the matrons of 
Cumberland, standing in crowds, on 
headland and cliff, waving their 
white hands seaward, as we spread 
our sails to the wind, and shot away 
inte the Solway, with our streamers 
dancing and fluttering, like the mane 
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of a steed as he gallops against the 


wind. Proud of our charge, and 
glorying in our skill, we made the 
good ship go through the surge as 
we willed ; and every turn we made, 
and every time we wetted her silken 
sails, there came shout and trumpet- 
sound from the shore, applauding the 
seven merry mariners of Allanbay. 

Helvellyn-Hall, of which there js 
now no stone standing,—save an old 
sun-dial, around which herdsmen 
gather at noon-day, to hear of old 
marvels of the Foresters,—was an 
extensive mansion, built in the times 
when perils from the pirate and the 
Scot were dreaded,—and stood on a 
swelling knoll, encompassed with 
wood, visible from afar to mariners. 
In the centre was a tower, and on 
the summit of the tower was a seat, 
and in that seat tradition will yet 
tell you, that the good Lord Walter 
Forester sat for a certain time, in 
every day of the year, looking on 
the sea. The swallows and other 
birds which made their nests and 
their roosts on the castle-top, be- 
came so accustomed to his presence, 
that they built, and sung, and 
brought forth their young beside 
him ; and old men, as they beheld 
him, shook their heads, and mut- 
tered over the ancient prophecy, 
which a saint, who suffered from 
emp s had uttered against the 
ouse of Helvellyn. 


Let the Lord of Helvellyn look long on the sea— 
For a sound shall he hear, and a sight shall he see ; 
The sight he shall see is a bonnie ship sailing, 

The sound he shall hear is of weeping and wailing ; 
A sight shall he see on the green Solway shore, 

And no lord of Helvellyn shall ever see more. 


As we scudded swiftly through the 
water, I looked towards the shore 
of Cumberland, stretching far and 
near, with all its winding outline, 
interrupted with woody promonto- 
ries; and there I beheld the old 
Lord Walter of Helyellyn, seated 
on the topmost tower of his castle, 
looking towards the Scottish shore. 
1 thought on the dying man’s rhyme ; 
and thought on the vision of last 
night: and I counted the mariners, 
aml looked again on the castle and 
Lor! Walter; and I saw that the 
fulfilling of the prophecy and the 
visign was approaching. Though 





deeply affected, I managed the barge 
with my customary skill, and she 
flew across the bay, leaving a long 
furrow of foam from behind. Michael 
Hammer, an old mariner of Allanbay, 
afterwards told me, he never beheld 
a fairer sight than the barge’ that 
day breasting the billows—and he 
stood, warding off the. sun with his 
hands from. his fading eyes, till we 
reached the middle of the bay. At 
that time, he said, he ' beheld some- 
thing like a ship formed of a black 
mrvoe. § sailing beside ws, which 
moved as we moved, and tacked as 
we tacked,—had ‘the ‘semblance of 
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the same number of mariners, and, 
in every way, appeared like the 
bridegroom’s barge! He trembled 
with dismay, for he knew the spectre 
shallop of Solway, which always 
sails by the side of the ship which 
the sea is about to swallow. It was 
not my fortune to behold fully this 
fearful vision; but, while I gazed 
towards Helvellyn-Hall, I felt a 
dread, and although I saw nothing on 
which my fears could fix, I remem- 
ber that a kind of haze or exhala- 
tion, resembling the thin shooting of 
a distant light, floated through the 
air at our side; which I could not 
long endure to’ look upon. The old 
Lord still preserved his position on 
the tower, and sat gazing towards 
us, as still and motionless as a 
marble statue, and with an intensity 
of gaze like one who is watching 
the coming of destiny. 

The acclamations which greeted 
our departure from Cumberland, 
were exceeded by those which wel- 
comed us to the Scottish shore. The 
romantic and mountainous coast of 
Colvend and Siddick was crowded 
with shepherd, and matron, and 
maid, who stood as motionless as 
their native rocks, and as silent too, 
till we approached within reach of 
their voices, and then such a shout 
arose, as startled the gulls and cor- 
morants from rock and cavern for a 
full mile. The Scotch are a demure, a 
careful, and a singular people ; and, 
amid much homeliness of manner, 
have something of a poetical way of 
displaying their affections, — which 
they treasure too for great occasions, 
or, as they say, “ daimen times.”— 
There are certain of their rustics 
much given to the composition of 
song and of ballad, in which a na- 
tural elegance occasionally glimmers 
among their antique and liquid di- 
alect. I have been told the Lowland 
language of Scotland is more soft 
and persuasive than “even that of 
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England ; and assuredly there was 
Martin Robson, a mariner of mine, 
im the Mermaid, whose wily Scotch 
tongue made the hearts of half the 
damsels of Cumberland dance to 
their lips. But many of their bal- 
lads are of a barbarous jingle, and 
can only be admired because the 
names of those whom their authors 
love and hate, and the names of hill, 
and dale, and coast, and stream, are 
interwoven with a ready ease un- 
known among the rustic rhimes of 
any other people. 

Preston-Hall—the plough has long 
since passed over its foundation 
stones '—was long the residence of a 
branch of the powerful and ancient 
name of Maxwell; and such was its 
fame for generosity, that the beggar 
or pilgrim who went in at the east- 
ern gate empty, always came out at 
the western gate full, and blessing 
the bounty of the proprietor. It 
stood at the bottom of a deep and 
beautiful bay, at the entrance of 
which two knolls, slow in their swell 
from the land, and abrupt in their 
rise from the sea, — seemed, al- 
most, to shut out all approach. In 
former times, they had been crowned 
with slight towers of defence. It 
was a fairy nook for beauty; and 
tradition, which loves to embellish 
the scenes on which nature has been 
lavish of her bounty, asserted that 
the twin hillocks of Preston bay 
were formerly one green hill, till a 
wizard, whose name hus not yet ceased 
to work marvels, cleft the knoll a- 
sunder with his wand, and poured 
the sea into the aperture,—laying, at 
the same time, the foundation-stone 
of Preston-Hall with his own hand.* 
On the sides and summits of these 
small hills, stood two crowds of 

asants who welcomed the coming 
of Lord William with the sounding 
of instruments of no remarkable 
harmony. As this clamorous hail 
ceased, the melody of maidens’ 





* Scotland is rife with the labours of wizard and witch. The beautiful green moun- 
tain of Criffel, and its lesser and immediate companions, were created by a singular 


disaster which befel Dame Ailie Gunson. This noted and malignant witch had sus-- 
tained an insult from the sea of Solway, as she crossed it in her wizzard shallop, 


formed 


from a cast off slipper ; she, therefore, gathered a huge creelful of earth and rock, and, 
stride after stride, was advancing to close up for ever the entrance of that beautiful bay t 
An old and devout mariner who witnessed her approach, thrice blessed himself, and at 
each time a small mountain fell out of the witch’s creel; the last was the largest, and 
formed the mountain Criffel, which certain rustic antiquarians say is softened from 
** creel fell,” for the witch dropt earth and creel in despair. 
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tongues made ample amends for the welcome after the manner of their 
instrumental discord. They greeted country. 


us as we passed with this poetical 


THE MAIDENS SONG. 


Maids of Colvend. 


Ye maidens of Allanbay sore may ye mourn, 

For your lover is gone—and will wedded return ; 

Her white sail is fill’d, and the barge cannot stay, 

Wide flashes the water—she shoots through the bay. 

Weep maidens of Cumberland, shower your tears salter,— 
The priest is prepared, and the bride’s at the altar ! 


Maids of Siddick. 


The bride she is gone to the altar—and far, 

And in wrath flies gay Gordon of green Lochinvar ; 
Young Maxwell of Munshes, thy gold spur is dyed 

In thy steed, and thy heart leaps in anguish and pride— 
The bold men of Annand and proud Niddisdale 

Have lost her they loved, and may join in the wail. 


Maids of Colvend. 


Lord William is come ; and the bird on the pine, 

The leaf on the tree, and the ship on the brine, 

The blue heaven above, and below the green earth, 
Seem proud of his presence, and burst into mirth. 

Then come, thou proud fair one, in meek modest mood— 
The bridal-bed’s ready—unloosen thy snood ! 


Maids of Siddick. 
The bridal-bed’s ready ;—but hearken, high lord ! 


Though strong be thy right arm, and sha 


be thy sword,— 


Mock not Beatrice Maxwell !—else there shall be sorrow 
Through Helvellyn’s vallies, ere sun-rise to-morrow : 
Away, haste away! can a gallant groom falter, 

When the bridal-wine’s pour’d, and the bride’s at the altar! 


During this minstrel salutation, 
the barge floated into the bosom of 
Preston-bay ; and, through all its 
woody links, and greenwood nooks, 
the song sounded mellow and more 
mellow, as it was flung from point 
to point over the sunny water. The 
barge soon approached the green 
sward, which, sloping downwards 
from the hall, bordering with its 
livelier hue the dull deep green of 
the ocean, presented a ready landing 
poe. When we were within a 
ance’s length of the shore, there ap- 
peared, coming towards us from a 
deep grove of holly, a female figure, 
attired in the manner of the farmer 
matrons of Scotland,—with a small 
plaid, or mantle, fastened over her 
grey lint-and-wollen gown, and a 
white cap, or mutch, surmounting, 
rather than covering, a profusion of 
lyart locks which came over her 
brow and neck, like remains of 

3 


winter snow. She aided her steps 
with a staff, and descending to the 
prow of the barge, till the sea touch- 
ed her feet, stretched her staff sea- 
ward, and said with a deep voice 
and an unembarrassed tone—“ What 
wouldest thou, William Forster, the 
doomed son of a doomed house, with 
Beatrice Maxwell, the blessed child 
of a house whose name shall live, 
and whose children shall breathe, while 
green woods grow, and clear streams 
run? Return as thou camest, nor 
touch a shore hostile to thee and thine. 
If thy foot displaces but one blade of 
grass—thy life will be as brief as 
the endurance of thy name, which that 
giddy boy is even now writing on the 
sand within sea-mark :—the next tide 
will pass over THEE—and blot 11 out 
for ever and for ever! Thy father, 
even now watching thy course from 
his castle top, shall soon cease to be 
the warder of his house's destiny ; and 
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Cumberland hoor, as he gaxes into 
bosom of the Solway, shall sigh 
for the ancrent and valiant name of 
“Forster.” 

While this singular speech was 
uttering, I gazed on the person of 
the speaker—from whom no one, 
who ouce looked, could well with- 
draw his eyes. She seemed some 
seventy years old, but unbowed or 
unbroken by age,—and had that 
kind of commanding look, which 
common spirits dread. Lord Willi- 
am listened to her words with a look 
of kindness and respect:—*‘ Margery 
Forsythe,” he said, “ thou couldest 
have prophesied more fortunately 
and wisely hadst thou wished it— 
but thou art a faithful friend and 
servant to my Beatrice—accept this 
broad piece of gold, and imagine a 
more pleasant tale, when, with the 
evening tide, I return with my love 
to Helvellyn.” The gold fell at the 
old woman’s feet, but it lay glitter- 
ing, and untouched among the grass, 
for her mind and eye seemed intent 
on matters connected with the glory 
of her master’s house. ‘“ Friend am 
I to Beatrice Maxwell, but no ser- 
vant,” said Margery, in a haughty 
tone, “ though it’s sweet to serve a 
face so beautiful.—Touch not this 
shore, I say again, William Forster 
—but it’s vain to forbid—the thing 
that must be must—we are fore-or- 
dained to run our course—and this 
is the last course of the gallant 
house of Forster.” She then stept 
aside, opposing Lord William no 
longer, who, impatient at her oppo- 
sition, was preparing to leap ashore. 
Dipping her staff in the water as a 
fisher dips his rod, she held it drip- 
ping towards the Solway, to which 
she now addressed herself :—*‘ False 
and fathomless sea—slumbering now 
in the sweet summer sun, like a new 
lulled babe, I have lived by thy side for 
years of sin that I shall not sum; and 
every year hast thou craved and 
yearned for thy morsel, and made the 
maids and matrons wail in green Gal- 
loway and Nithsdale. When -shalt 
thou be satisfied, thou hungry sea?— 
even now, sunny and sweet as thou 
seemest, dost thou crave for the mouth- 
ful ordained to thee by ancient 
phecy, and the fair and the dainty 
morsel is at hand.” 

Her eyes, dim and spiritless at 
first, became filled, while she uttered 
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this apostrophe. to the sea, with a 
wild and agitated light—her stature 
seemed to augment, and her face to 
dilate with more of grief than joy, 
and her locks, snowy and _ sapless 
with age, writhed on her forchead 
and temples, as if possest with a 
distinct life of their own. Throwing 
her staff into the sea, she then went 
into the grove of holly, and disap- 
peared. ‘* May I be buried beyond 
the plummet sound,” said Sam Selby 
of Skiddawbeck, « if 1 fail to prove 
if that dame’s tartan kirtle will flat- 
ten swan-shot,—I never listened to 
such unblessed language,” and he 
presented his carbine after her— 
while William Macgowan, a Gal- 
loway sailor, laid his hand on the 
muzzle and said— “I'll tell thee 
what, Margery Forsythe has mair 
forecast in the concerns o’ the great 
deep than a wise mariner ought to 
despise. Swan-shot, man!--she would 
shake it off her charmed callimanco 
kirtle, as a swan shakes snow from 
its wings. I see ye're scantly ac- 
quaint with the uncannie pranks of 
our Colvend Carline. But gang up 
to the Boran point and down to 
Barnhourie bank, and if the crews 
of two bonnie ships, buried under 
fifteen fathom of quicksand and 
running water, winna waken and tell 
ye whose uncannie skill sunk them 
there ; the simplest hind will whis- 
per ye that Margery Forsythe kens 
mair about it than a God-fearing 
woman should. So ye see, Lord 
William Forster,.1 would even coun- 
sel ye to make yere presence scarce 
on this kittle coast—just wyse yersel 
warily owre the salt water again. 
And true-love’s no like a new-killed 
kid in summer—it will keep, ye see ; 
it will keep. This cross Cummer 
will grow kindly, and we shall come 
snooring back in our barge, some 
bonnie moonlight summer night, and 
carry away my young lady with a 
sweeping oar and a wetted sail. For 
if we persist when Carline resists, 
we shall have wet sarks and droukit 
hair. Sae ye laugh and listen not? 
Aweel, aweel, them that will to 
Couper will to Couper !—a doomed 
mans easily drowned !—the thing 
that maun bg maun be!—and sic 
things shall Ke if we sell ale!” 
These ptedestinating exclamations 
were occasioned by a long train of 
bridal guests hurrying from the hall 
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to receive the bridegroom, who, dis- 
regarding all admonition, leaped gay- 
ly ashore, and was welcomed with 
trumpet flourish and the continued 
sound of the lowland pipe. He 
was followed by six of his seven 
mariners, I alone remained—over- 
awed by the vision I had beheld on 
the preceding night—by the pro- 
hetic words of the sorceress of Sid- 
feel by that boding forecast of 
disaster, which the wise would do 
well to regard. 

On all sides people were seated on 
the rising grounds: the tree tops, 
the immemorial resting places of 
ravens and rooks, were filled with 
young men, anxious to see the pro- 
cession to the chapel of Preston, and 
hearken the bridal joy; and even 
the rough and dizzy cliff of Barn- 
hourie Burn, which over-looks the 
Solway for many miles, had the pos- 
session of its summit disputed with 
its native cormorants and eagles, by 
some venturous school-boys, who 
thus showed that love of adventure 
which belongs to the children of the 
sea-coast. The sun was in noon 
when we landed in Preston-bay, and 
its edge was touching the grassy 
tops of the western hills of Gal- 
loway, when shout above shout, 
from wood and eminence,—the 
waving of white hands from field 
and knoll, and the sudden awaken- 
ing of all manner of clamorous and 
mirthful melody, announced the 
coming of the bridal crowd. The 
gates of Preston-Hall burst suddenly 
open; out upon the level lawn 
gushed an inundation of youths 
and maidens clad in their richest 
dresses, and the living stream flowed 
down to the Solway side. As they 
approached, a oe covered from 
the mast-head to the water with 
streamers, and pennons, and gar- 
lands, came suddenly from a small 
anchorage scooped out of the bosom 
of the garden, making the coming 
tide gleam to a distance, with the 
gold and silver lavished in its 
decoration. But my admiration of 
this beautiful shallop was soon in- 
terrupted by the appearance of a 
lady, who, standing on the ground 
by the prow of the bride’s barge, 
looked earnestly seaward, and trem- 
bled so much, that the white satin 
dress which covered her from bosom 
to heel — studded, and sown, and 
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flowered with the most costly stones 
and metals—shook as if touched by 
an ungentle wind. Her long tresses 
of raven black hair—and which, in 
the boast of maidenhood of my 
early days, descended till she could 
sit upon them—partook of her agi- 
tation. Her eyes, alone, large and 
bright, and fringed with long lashes 
of a black still deeper than that 
of her hair, were calm and con- 
templative, and seemed with her 
mind meditating on some perilous 
thing. While she stood thus, a 
maiden came to her side, and cast- 
ing a long white veil—a_ present 
from the bridegroom—over her head, 
shrowded her to the feet; but the 
elegance of her form, and the deep 
dark glance of her expressive eyes 
—— over the costly gift ;— 
though the fringe was of diamonds, 
and the disastrous tale of the youth 
who perished swimming over the 
Solway to his love, was wrought, or 
rather damasked, in the middle. I 
could have gazed from that hour till 
this on this beautiful vision; but, 
while I looked, there came slowly 
from the wood a figure of a woman, 
bent with age or distress to the 
ground, and entirely covered in a 
black mantle: she approached the 
bride unperceived, and lay down at 
her feet—as a foot-stool on which 
she must tread before she could en- 
ter the shallop. This was unheeded 
of many, or of all ; for the’ blessings 
showered by all ranks on the de- 
parting pair,—the bustle of the ma- 
riners preparing to sail with the tide, 
which now filled Preston-bay,—the 
sounding of bugle and pipe,—and 
the unremitting rivalry in song and 
ballad, between the mariners in the 
barges of the bridegroom and bride, 
successively filled every mind—save 
mine, overclouded then, and as it 
has ever since been, before some 
coming calamity. Ballad and song 
aes over my memory without 
eaving a verse behind; one song 
alone, sung by a mariner of Allan- 
bay, and which has long been popu- 
lar on the coast, interested me much, 
—more, I confess, from the dark 
and mysterious manner in which it 
figured or shadowed forth our catas- 
trophe, than from its poetical merit, 
the last verse alone approaching to 
the true tone of the lyric. 
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MICHAEL MALMER’S SONG. 


1. 
Tpon the bonnie mountain side, upon the leafy trees, 
Upon the rich and golden fields, upon the deep green seas, 
The wind comes breathing freshly forth—ho! pluck up from the sand 
Our anchor, and go shooting as a wing’d shaft from the land ! 
The sheep love Skiddaw’s lonesome top—the shepherd loves his hili— 
The throstle loves the budding bush—sweet woman loves her will— 
The lark loves heaven for visiting, but green earth for her home ; 
And I love the good ship, singing through the billows in their foam. 


2. 
My son, a grey-hair'd peasant said, leap on the grassy land, 
And deeper than five fathom sink thine anchor in the sand ; 
And meek and humble make thy heart for ere yon bright’ning moon 
Lifts her wond’rous lamp above the wave amid night’s lonely noon, 
There shall be shriekings heard at sea—lamentings heard ashore— 
My son, go pluck thy main-sail down, and tempt the heaven no more. 
Come forth and weep, come forth and pray, grey dame and hoary swain— 
All ye who have got sons to-night upon the faithless main. 


3. 
And wherefore, old man, should I turn’? dost hear the merry pipe, 
The harvest bugle winding among Scotland’s corn-fields ripe, 
And see her dark-eyed maidens dance, whose willing arms alway 
Are open for the merry lads of bonnie Allanbay? 
Full sore the old man sigh’d—and said, go bid the mountain wind 
Breathe softer, and the deep waves hear the prayers of frail mankind, 
And mar the whirlwind in his might—his hoary head he shook, 
Gazed on the youth, and on the sea, and sadder wax’d his look. 


4. 
Lo! look! here comes our lovely bride—breathes there a wind so rude 


As chafe the billows when she goes in beauty o’er the flood ; 

The raven fleece that dances on her round and swan-white neck ; 
The white foot that wakes music on the smooth and shaven deck ; 
The white hand that goes waving thus, as if it told the brine— 
Be gentle in your ministry, o’er you I rule and reign ; 

The eye that looks so lovely, yet so lofty in its sway— 

Old man, the sea adores them—so adieu sweet Allanbay. 


During the continuance of this 
song, an old gentleman of the house 
of Maxwell, advancing through the 
press to the barges, said aloud—*< A 
challenge, ye gallants, a challenge! 
—let the bridegroom take his merry 
mariners of England—let the bride 
take her mariners of old Galloway— 
push the barges from Preston-bay, 
as the signal-pipe sounds ; and a ton 
of blood-red wine to a cup-full of 
cold water, that we reach Aflanba 
first.” As the old man finished his 
challenge, hundreds of Wats, and 


bonnets too, were thrown into the air, 


and the bridegroom, with a smile, 
took his offered hand and said,— 
‘What! Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, 
wilt thou brave us too? — A ton of 
the richest wine to a drink of the 
saltest brine in the centre of Solway, 
that the merry lads of Allanbay ex- 


ceed thee at least by ten strokes of 
Vor. III. 


the oar.” The English mariners re- 
plied, as is their wont—with a shout, 
threw aside their jackets and caps, 
and prepared gladly for the coming 
contest ; nor were the mariners of 
Siddick and Colvend slow in pre- 
paring: they made themselves ready 
with that silent and sedate ala- 
crity peculiar to that singular peo- 
ple. “ May I never see Skiddaw 
again,” said Walter Selby of Der- 
went, “ nor taste Nancy Grogson’s 
grog, or her pretty daughter's lips, 
if the fteshwater lads of Barnhourie 
surpass the saltwater lads.of Allan- 
bay.”“—“* And for my part,” said 
Charles Carson, “ in answer to my 
comrade’s vow, may I be turn 
into a sheldrake, and doomed to 
swim to doomsday in the lang black 
lake of Loughmaben, if the powk- 
uds of Skiddaw surpass the cannie 
fads of green Galloway.” And both 
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parties, matched in numbers, in 
strength—of equal years, and of simi- 
lar ability, stood with looks askance 
on each other, ready to start and wil- 


ling to win the bridal boast, and the 


bride or bridegroom’s favour. ‘ And 
now my sweet bride,” said Lord Wil- 
liam, “ shall I help thee into thy 
barge?—Loth am I that thy kins- 
man’s vaunt causes a brief separa- 
tion:—now guide thy barge wisely 
and warily,” said he to her helmsman, 
«| would liefer pay the wine for thy 
mistress ten thousand fold than one 
lock of her raven hair should be put 
in jeopardy.—If thou bringest her 
harmless into Allanbay I shall give 
an hundred pieces of gold to thee 
and thy mates.—Shouldest thou pe- 
ril her in thy folly, come before my 
face no more.” “ Peril Beatrice Max- 
well, Lord William,” said the Scotish 
helmsman, with a look of proud 
scorn, “ My fathers have fought to 
the saddle Be in English blood for 
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the men of the house of Maxwel]— 
and I would rather see all who own 
the sirname o’ Forster sinking in the 
Solway without one to help them, 
than be the cause of the fair maiden 
of Preston soiling slipper or snood.— 
I see ye dinna ken ought of the Ho- 
watsons of Glenhowan.” “ I] know 
nought of the Howatsons of Glen- 
howan,” said the bridegroom, “ but 
what I am proud and pleased with— 
therefore ply the oar and manage 
the sail, for 1 have men with me 
who will put you to your might in 
both.” To this conciliating speech 
the maritime representative of the 
ancient Howatsons of Glenhowan re- 
turned no answer, but busying him- 
self in his vocation, chaunted, as was 
his wont on going upon any important 
mission, some fragments of an old 
ballad—made by one of the minstrels 
of the house of Maxwell, when its 
glory was at the fullest. 


«« Give the sail to the south-wind, thou mariner bold, 
Keep the vessel all stately and steady, 

And sever the green grassy sward with her prow, 
Where yon lances gleam level and ready.” — 

«* An ominous star sits above the bright moon, 
And the vessel goes faster and faster ; 

And see the changed planet so lovely even now 
Glows like blood, and betokens disaster.” 


2. 

‘¢ The moon, thou coward churl—lo! see the swift shafts 
All as fleet as the winter snow flying, 

And hearken the war steed—he neighs in his strength, 
And tramples the dead and the dying.” 

And the bark smote the ground and ashore they all leapt 
With war-shout, and pipe-note, and clangor 

Of two handed claymore and hauberk—and soon 
Their foes they consumed in their anger. 
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All on yon fair shore where the cowslips bloom thick, 
And the sea-waves so war aad are leaping, 


The sun saw in gladness— 


e moon saw in death 


Three hundred proud Foresters sleeping : 
And long shall the Cumberland damosels weep 
Where the sweet Ellenwater is flowan, 
The hour the gay lads of Helvellyn were slain 
By Lord Maxwell and gallant Glenhowan. 


Ere the song had ceased the bride 
proceeded to enter the barge, when 
she perceived at her feet a figure 
in a black mantle, and scarce re- 
frained from shrieking. ‘“ Margery, 
what wouldest thou with me, Mar- 
gery,” she said, visibly affected--“ the 





cottage thou livest in I have giver 
thee.—“ Worlds, wealth, and crea- 
ture comforts are no cares of mine, 
said the old domestic of the house of 
Maxwell. “ I laid me down here, that 
ere Beatrice Maxwell departs with 


one of a doomed house she should 
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step over my gray hairs.—Have I 
not said—have I not prayed? "— 
‘ Margery, Margery,” said the bride, 
be silent and be wise.”— Are we 
to stand here and listen to the idle 
words of a crazed menial,” said one 
of the house of Maxwell—* aboard, 
ve gallants, aboard,” and placing 
the bride on deck, the barges, urged 
by oar and sail, darted out of the 
bay of Preston, while the shout and 
song of clamouring multitudes fol- 
lowed us far into the ocean. 

The wind of the summer twilight, 
gentle and dewy, went curling the 
surface of the water; before us the 
green mountains of Cumberland rose; 
behind us we beheld the huge out- 
line of the Scotish hills, while, a 
full stone-cast asunder the barges 
pursued their way, and the crews 
silent and anxious had each their 
hopes of conquering in the contest. 
As we went scudding away I looked 
toward the hall of Helvellyn, and 
there I beheld on its summit the old 
lord, with his gray hair—his hands 
clasped, and his eyes turned intent 
on the barge which contained his son. 
I thought on the prophecy, and on 
the vision of the preceding evening, 
and looked sown the hills of Scot- 
Jand, now fast diminishing in the 
distance. At first I thought I saw 
the waters agitated in the track we 
had pursued, and continuing to gaze, 
l observed the sea furrowed into a 
tremenduous hollow following the 
sinuous course of the barge. I now 
knew this to be a whirlwind, and 
dreading that it would fasten on our 
sails, I tacked northward—the whirl- 
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wind followed also.—I tacked south- 
ward, and to the south veered the 
whirlwind, encreasing in violence as 
it came.—The last sight I beheld 
was the sea at our stern, whirling 
round in fearful undulations. The 
wind at once seizing our sails, turn- 
ed us thrice about, and down went 
the barge, headforemost in the centre 
of Solway. I was stunned—and felt 
the cold brine bubbling in my ears 
as emerging from the flood I tried 
to swim—barge, bridegroom, and 
mariners were all gone. The bride’s 
barge came in a moment to my side, 
and saved me, and standing for the 
coast of Cumberland, spread the tale 
of sorrow along the shore, where 
crowds had assembled to welcome 
us. The old Lord of Helvellyn re- 
mained on the castle top, after he 
had witnessed the loss of his son; and 
when his favourite servant ventured 
to approach, he was found seated in 
his chair, his hands clasped more 
in resignation than agony, his face 
turned to the Solway, and his eyes 
gazing with the deepest intensity— 
and stiff and dead. The morning 
tide threw the body of Lord William 
and those of his six mariners ashore : 
and when I walked down at day 
dawn to the beach, I found them 
stretched in a row on the very spot 
where the vision had revealed their 
fate to me so darkly and so surely. 
Such a tale as this will be often told 
you among the sea-coast cottages of 
Cumberland—Young man, be wise, 
and weigh well the mysterious ways 
of Providence. 
Lammerlea, Cumberland. 








A CHAPTER ON EARS. 


I HAVE no ear.— 

_Mistake me not, reader,—nor ima- 
gine that I am by nature destitute of 
those exterior twin appendages, hang- 
ing ornaments, and (architecturally 
speaking) handsome volutes to the 
human capital. Better my mother 
had never borne me.—I am, I think, 
rather delicately than copiously pro- 
vided with those conduits ; and 1 feel 

‘no disposition to envy the mule for 


his plenty, or the mole for her exact- 
ness, in those ingenious labyrinthine 
inlets—those indispensable side-in- 
telligencers. 

Neither have I incurred, or done 
any thing to incur, with Defoe, that 
hideous disfigurement, which con- 
strained him to draw upon assurance 
—to feel quite unabashed,* and at 
ease upon that article. I was never, 
] thank my stars, in the pillory; nor, 





* Earless on high stood, unabash’d, Defoe. —Dunciad. 
Y2 
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it L read them aright, is it within the 
compass of my destiny, that I ever 
should be. 

When therefore I say that I have no 
ear, you will understand me to mean— 
for music.—To say that this heart ne- 
‘ver melted at the concourse of sweet 
sounds, would be a foul self-libel.— 
“ Water parted from the sea,” never 
fails to move it strangely. So does 
«In infancy.” But they were used 
to be sung at her harpsichord (the 
old-fashioned instrument in vogue in 
those days) by a gentlewoman—the 
gentlest, sure, that ever merited the 
appellation — the sweetest — why 
should I hesitate toname Mrs. S—— 
once the blooming Fanny Weatheral 
of the Temple—who had power to 
thrill the soul of Elia, small imp as 
he was, even in his long coats; and 
to make him glow, tremble, and 
blush with a passion, that not faintly 
indicated the day-spring of that ab- 
sorbing sentiment, which was after- 
wards destined to overwhelm and 
subdue his nature quite, for Alice 
W n. 

I even think that sentimentally 
I am disposed to harmony. But or- 
ganically | am incapable of a tune. I 
have been practising “ God save the 
King” all my life; whistling and 
humming of it over to myself in so- 
litary corners ; and am not yet ar- 
rived, they tell me, within many 
quavers of it. Yet hath the loyalty 
of Elia never been impeached. 

I am not without suspicion, that 
I have an undeveloped faculty of 
music within me. For, thrumming, 
in my wild way, on my friend A.’s 
piano, the other morning, while he 
was engaged in an adjoining parlour, 
—on his return he was pleased to say, 
** he thought it could not he the maid!” 
On his first surprize at hearing the 
keys touched in somewhat an airy 
and masterful way, not dreaming 
of me, his suspicions had lighted on 
Jenny. Buta grace, snatched from 
a superior refinement, soon convinced 
him that some being, —technically 
perhaps deficient, but higher inform- 
ed from a principle common to all the 
fine arts,—had swayed the keys to 
a mood which Jenny, with all her 
(less-cultivated) enthusiasm, could 
never have elicited from them. I men- 
tion this as a proof of my friend’s 
penetration, and not with any view of 
disparaging Jenny. 
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Scientifically 1 could never be 
made to understand (yet have I taken 
some pains) what a note in music 
is ; or how one note should differ 
from another. Much less in voices 
can I distinguish a soprano from a 
tenor. Only sometimes the thorough 
bass I contrive to guess at, from its 
being superemmently harsh and dis- 
agreeable. I tremble, however, for 
my misapplication of the simplest 
terms of that which I disclaim. 
While I profess my ignorance, | 
scarce know what to say I am igno- 
rant of. I hate, perhaps, by misno- 
mers. Sostenute and adegio stand in 
the like relation of obscurity to me ; 
and Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, is as conjuring 
as Buralipton. 

It is hard to stand alone—in an 
age like this,—(constituted to the 
quick and critical perception of all 
harmonious combinations, I verily 
believe, beyond all preceding ages, 
since Jubal stumbled upon the 
gamut)—to remain, as it were, sing- 
ly unimpressible to the magic influ- 
ences of an art, which is said to have 
such an especial stroke at soothing, 
elevating, and refining the passions. 
—Yet rather than break the candid 
current of my confessions, I must 
avow to you, that I have received 
a great deal more pain than pleasure 
from this so cried-up faculty. 

I am constitutionally susceptible 
of noises. A carpenter's hammer, in 
a warm summer noon, will fret me 
into more than midsummer madness. 
But those unconnected, unset sounds 
are nothing to the measured malice 
of music. The ear is passive to those 
single strokes; willingly enduring 
stripes, while it hath no task to con. 
To music it cannot be passive. It 
will strive—mine at least will—’spite 
of its inaptitude, to thrid the maze ; 
like an unskilled eye painfully poring 
upon hieroglyphics. I have sat 
through an Italian Opera, till, for 
sheer pain, and inexplicable anguish, 
I have rushed out into the noisiest 
places of the crowded streets, to so- 
lace myself with sounds, which I was 
not obliged to follow, and get rid of 
the distracting torment of endless, 
fruitless, barren attention ! I take re- 
fuge in the unpretending assemblage 
of honest common-life sounds ;—and 
the purgatory of the Enraged Musi- 
cian becomes my paradise. 

I have sat at an Oratorio (that 
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profanation of the purposes of the 
cheerful playhouse) watching the 
faces of the auditory in the pit (what 
a contrast to Hogarth’s Laughing 
Audience!) immoveable, or affecting 
some faint emotion,—till (as some 
have said, that our occupations in 
the next world will be but a shadow 
of what delighted us in this) I have 
imagined myself in some cold Theatre 
in Hades, where some of the furms 
of the earthly one should be kept up, 
with none of the enjoyment ; or like 
that— 


Party in a parlour, 
All silent, and all pamNED! 





Above all, those insufferable con- 
certos, and pieces of music, as they 
are called, do plague and embitter my 
apprehension.— Words are something ; 
but to be exposed to an endless bat- 
tery of mere sounds; to be long a 
dying, to lie stretched upon a rack 
of roses; to keep up languor by un- 
intermitted effort ; to pile honey upon 
sugar, and sugar upon honey, to an 
interminable tedious sweetness; to 
fill up sound with feeling, and 
strain ideas to keep pace with it; 
to gaze on empty frames, and be 
forced to make the pictures for your- 
self; to read a book, all stops; and 
be obliged to supply the verbal mat- 
ter; to invent extempore tragedies 
to answer to the vague gestures of 
an inexplicable rambling mime — 
these are faint shadows of what I 
have undergone from a series of the 
ablest-executed pieces of this empty 
instrumental music. 

I deny not, that in the opening of 
a concert, I have experienced some- 
thing vastly lulling and agreeable :— 
afterwards followeth the languor, and 
the oppression. Like that disap- 
pointing book in Patmos ;* or, like 
the comings on of melancholy, de- 
scribed by Burton, doth music make 
her first insinuating approaches :— 
““ Most pleasant it is to such as are 
melancholy given, to walk alone in 
some solitary grove, betwixt wood and 
water, by some brook side, and to me- 
ditate upon some delightsome and plea- 
Sant subject, which shall affect him 


most, amabilis insania, and mentis 
gratissimus error. 4 most iacom- 
parable delight to build castles in the 
air, to go smiling to themselves, acting 
an infinite variety of parts, which they 
suppose, and strongly imagine, they 
act, or that they see done.—So delight- 
some these toys at first, they could 
spend whole days and nights without 
sleep, even whole years in such con- 
templations, and fantastical medita- 
tions, which are like so many dreams, 
and will hardy be drawn from them— 
winding and unwinding themselves as 
so many clocks, and still pleasing their 
humours, until at the last the scene 
TURNS UPON A SUDDEN, and they 
being now hahitated to such medita- 
tions and solitary places, can endure 
no company, can think of nothing but 
harsh and distasteful subjects. Fear, 
sorrow, suspicion, subrusticus pudor, 
discontent, cares, and weariness of 
life, surprise them on a sudden, and 
they can think of nothing else: conti- 
nually suspecting, no sooner are their 
eyes open, but this infernal plague of 
melancholy seizeth on them, and terri- 


fies their souls, representing some dis- 


mal object to their minds ; which now, 
by no means, no labour, no persuasions 
they can avoid, they cannot be rid of it, 
they cannot resist.” F 

Something like this “ scenr-TURN- 
inc,” I have experienced at the 
evening parties, at the house of my 
good Catholic friend, Nov ; who, 
by the aid of a capital organ, himself 
the most finished of players, converts 
his drawing-room into a chapel, his 
week days into Sundays, and these 
latter into minor heavens.} 

When my friend commences upon 
one of those solemn anthems, which 
peradventure struck upon my heed- 
less ear, rambling in the side aisles 
of the dim abbey, some five and 
thirty years since, waking a new 
sense, and putting a soul of old reli- 
gion into my young apprehension— 
(whether it be that, in which the 
psalmist, weary of the persecutions 
of bad men, wisheth to himself dove’s 
wings—or that other, which, with a 
like measure of sobriety and pathos, 
inquireth by what means the young 
man shall best cleanse his mind)— 








* Rev. chap. x. ver. 10. 


+ Anatomy of melancholy. 


+ I have been there, and still would go; __ 
Tis like a little heaven below. Dr. Watis, 
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a holy calm pervadeth me.—I am for 
the time 


rapt above earth, 
And possess joys not promised at my birth. 





But when this master of the spell, 
not content to have laid a soul pros- 
trate, goes on, in his power, to inflict 
more bliss than lies in her capacity to 
receive,—impatient to overcome her 
“earthly” with his “ heavenly,’"— 
still pouring in, for protracted hours, 
fresh waves and fresh from the sea of 
sound, or from that inexhausted Ger- 
man ocean, above which, in trium- 
phant progress, dolphin-seated, ride 
those Arions Haydn and Mozart, with 
their attendant tritons, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and a countless tribe, whom 
to attempt to reckon up would but 
plunge me again in the deeps,—l 
stagger under the weight of har- 
mony, reeling to and fro at my wit’s 
end ;—clouds, as of frankincense, 
oppress me—priests, altars, censers, 
dazzle before me—the genius of his 
religion hath me in her toils—a sha- 
dowy triple tiara invests the brow of 
my friend, late so naked, so ingenu- 
ous—he is Pope,—and by him sits, 
like as in the anomaly of dreams, a 
she-Pope too,—-tri-coroneted like 
himself!—I am converted, and yet a 
Protestant ;—at once malleus hereti- 
corum, and myself grand heresiarch : 
or three heresies centre in my per- 
son:—I am Marcion, Ebion, and Ce- 
rinthus-—Gog and Magog—what not? 
—till the coming in of the friendly 
supper-tray dissipates the figment, 
and adraught of true Lutheran beer 
(in which chiefly my friend shows 
himselt no bigot) at once reconciles 
me to the rationalities of a purer 
faith; and restores to me the genuine 
unterrifying aspects of my pleasant- 
countenanced host and hostess 


P.S. A writer, whose real name, 
it seems, is Boldero, but who has 
been entertaining the town for the 
last twelve months, with some very 
pleasant lucubrations, under the as- 
sumed signature of Leigh Hunt ;* in 
his Indicator, of the 31st January 
last, has thought fit to insinuate, that 
I Elia do not write the little sketches 
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which bear my signature, in this Ma- 
gazine ; but that the true author of 
them is a Mr. L——b. Observe the 
critical period at which he has chosen 
to impute the calumny !—on the very 
eve of the publication of our last 
number—affording no scope for ex- 
planation for a full month—during 
which time, I must needs lie writhing 
and tossing, under the cruel imputa- 
tion of non-entity.—Good heavens ! 
that a plain man must not be allowed 
to he— 

They call this an age of person- 
ality: but surely this spirit of anti- 
personality (if I may so express it) 
is something worse. 

Take away my moral reputation— 
I may live to discredit that calumny. 

Injure my literary fame,—I may 
write that up again— 

But when a gentleman is robbed of 
his identity, where is he ? 

Other murderers stab but at our 
existence, a frail and perishing trifle 
at the best. But here is an assassin, 
who aims at our very essence; who 
not only forbids us to be any longer, 
but to have been at all. Let our an- 
cestors look to it.— 

Is the parish register nothing? Is 
the house in Princes-street, Caven- 
dish-square, where we saw the light 
six and forty years ago, nothing? 
Were our progenitors from stately 
Genoa, where we flourished four cen- 
turies back, before the barbarous 
name of Bolderot was known to a 
European mouth, nothing? Was the 
goodly scion of our name, trans- 
planted into England, in the reign of 
the seventh Henry, nothing? Are the 
archives of the steel yard, in suc- 
ceeding reigns (if haply they survive 
the fury of our envious enemies) 
showing that we flourished in prime 
repute, as merchants down to the pe- 
riod of the commonwealth, nothing ? 


Why then the world, and all that’s in’t is 
nothing— 

The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia no- 
thing.— 


I am ashamed that this trifling 
writer should have power to move 


me so. 
E.ia. 





* Clearly a fictitious appellation ; for if we admit the latter of these names to be in # 


+ It is clearly of transatlantic origin. 


manner English, what is Leigh ? Christian nemenclature knows no such. 
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To Helene—Lines written in a Friend's Album. 


TO HELENE, 


On a gifte-ringe carelesslic loste. 
A. D. 1672. 


I sente a ringe, a little bande 
Of Emeraud and rubie stone; 
Ande bade it, sparklinge onne thy hande, 
Telle thee sweete tales of one, 
Whose constante memorie, 
Was fulle of lovelinesse ande thee. 


A spelle was gravenne in its golde, 
"T'was Cupide fixede, without his winges. 
To HELENE once it would have tolde 
More thanne was everre tolde bie ringes, 
But nowe alle’s paste ande gone, 
Her love is buriede with thatte stone. 


Thou shalte not see the teares thatte starte 
Fromme eyes bie thoughtes like those beguilde, 
Thou shalte not knowe the beatinge hearte, 
Ever a victime ande a childe. 
Yette HELENE love, believe 
The hearte thatte never coulde deceive. 


I'll heare thy voice of melodie 
In the sweete whisperres of the aire ; 
I'll see the brightnesse of thine eye 
In the blue Eveninge’s dewie starre ; 
In crystalle streames thy puritie, 


And looke on Heavenne, to look on thee. 
GuILLIAME. 


-_—=<=>>__ 


LINES 
Written in the First Leaf of a Friend’s Album. 


Tue warrior is proud when the battle is won: 

The eagle is proud when he soars tow’rd the sun ; 

The beauty is proud of the conquest she gains ; 

And the humblest of poets is proud of his strains :— 
Then forgive me, if something like pride should be mine, 
Thus to claim the first leaf in an album of thine. 


The miser is glad when he adds to his hoard ;— 

The epicure, placed at the sumptuous board ;— 

The courtier, when smiled on ;—but happier the lot, 
Of the friend, who though absent, remains unforgot ;— 
Then believe me that something like gladness is mine, 
Thus to claim the first leaf in an album of thine. 


But my pride and my pleasure are chasten’d by fears, 
As I look down the vista of far distant years ; 

And reflect that the progress of time must, ere long, 
Bring oblivion to friendship, and silence to song :— 
Thus thiuking, what oheied emotions are mine, 

As I fill the first leaf in this album of thine ! 


Yet idle, and thankless it were,—to allow 

Such reflexions to sadden the heart, or the brow :— 
We know that earth’s pleasures are mix’d with alloy, 
But, if virtue approve them, ’tis wise to enjoy ; 

And this brief enjoyment, at least, shall be mine, 


To inscribe my name first in this album of thine ! 
BerrarD Barton 
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STANZAS. 
‘* T had a dream which was not all a dream.” Byton. 


Tr is not alone in the visions of night, 

That the heart builds its hopes on ideal delight ; 
For phantoms more lovely, and brighter than they 
In light, and in sunshine, may lead us astray. 


‘The child, who the beautiful rainbow would span, 
Is, in this, but the emblem, and symbol of man: 
And that emblem, that symbol more faithful appears, 
As we gather experience in life’s after years. 


But when forms rise upon us, like some I have met, 

As the bright stars of evening, when day’s sun hath set ; 
When the clouds he hath set in are melting away, 

And the twilight is loved for the sake of their ray. 


"Tis but gen’rous—but grateful to bless the bright beam, 
Though it come like a vision, and pass like a dream ! 
Who would not be deceived—when delusion is sweet ? 
Who'd repine at enjoyment because it is fleet ? 


And O! when the loveless and joyless in soul, 

Have abjured in this life, love’s bewitching controul, 

Can we wonder their feelings, though blighted, should own, 
Intensely, the pleasures by friendship made known ? 


Can we wonder that such, while they gaze upon eyes, 

Where kindness, a lustre undazzling supplies,— 

When they listen to lips too sincere to deceive,— 

That such smiles, and such accents—their hearts should believe? 


© no! if it be but a dream,—and, as such, 

Must be woke from,—and shun, like the rainbow, our touch, 
It is something to prize—while its presence is known, 

And sweet to recal—when for ever ‘tis flown. 


The rose, and the jasmine, are loved ; though they fade 
When the blasts of the winter their beauties invade ; 
And the friendship of woman, if quickly ‘tis fled, 

O’er the heart’s closing landscapes soft twilight can shed. 


Shall we chide it, because in its nature ’tis brief ? 
As well might we mourn for the fall of the leaf,— 
A sunbeam in April,—the wane of the moon ;— 
Or aught that enchants, and deserts us as soon. 


Shall we call it deceitful, and meant to betray ? 

© cold is the heart which its truth would gainsay ! 
"Tis its truth, and its tenderness, beauty, and grace, 
Give such zest to its presence, such stealth to its pace. 


The fault is in man, after all, who beguiled 

By beautiful phantoms, is still but a child :— 
Untaught by experience, still building in air, 
The boy on the rainbow, and man on the fair! 


Let us learn to prize both, as intended to show, 

While they last, a true type of all rapture below, 

And rainbows, and friendship in woman—shall seem 
The delightfullest things of which fancy can dream !— -m 
aNs 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


The sun sinks low, the evening’s glow 
Is bright upon the sea; 

The breezes now on the sickly brow, 
Watt life from flower and tree : 


Here will I rest: on the mossy breast 
Of the cool earth I will lie ; 

O’erhead the boughs invite repose, 
And rustle lullaby. 


How still around! no voice—no sound— 
How fair the setting sky ! 

The golden clouds speed by in crowds, 
And sail ere the breezes die, 


Haste, clouds! for now the night-Queen’s brow 
Is darken’d at your stay ; 

She cannot bear, in her subject air, 
A rival ;—so speed away. 


How sweet to sleep, where the roses weep 
rheir dew-drops on the ground ! 

Where the fragrance, too, of that gentle dew 
The sleepe nator 1 
rhe sleeper hath faster bound !— 

Till rest, and golden dreams, repair 

rr . , 

The long long toil of a day of care. 








ON RIDING ON HORSE-BACK. 
I had rather be a good horseman, than a good logician. 


No. 


As I intend to continue these ar- 
ticles occasionally, till time — or, 
which is the same thing, till this 
Magazine,—shall be no more—(I say 
nothing of life and health permitting ; 
for people who write and ride on 
horseback live for ever,)—I hope 
and expect that our good-natured 
and considerate readers will allow 
me and my steed to keep ourselves 
In proper travelling condition, by 
using all our different paces alter- 
nately. A man who writes ten 
pages, or rides ten miles, right an- 
end, as the phrase is, does not pro- 
perly know what belongs to his steed 
or to himself.—For my part, I would 
be chary of whatever natural or ac- 
quired powers we may either of us 
possess, if it were only from the 
love I bear to Batpwin’s Maca- 
ZINE ;—uand that can only be done 
effectually, by adapting our paces to 
the ground we are upon, and by 
taking a fair and reasonable time to 
do our work. With these precau- 
te a common hackney—if he is 
ut sound and young—may be made 
to carry his rider all over the world, 


Montaigne. 


II. 


—as I intend to prove ;—and, with- 
out them, a descendant of Childers, 
or of Eclipse, may be ridden out in 
a season, and come to the dogs.— 
When we feel our feet upon turf 
we shall never need the spur to put 
us into a gallop ; and we shall not re- 
fuse any leap that comes in our way. 
When, too, we find ourselves upon 
a sound, firm, well-laid turnpike- 
road, we shall not scruple to go 
along at a hand canter, or even a 
good spanking trot. But when, by 
accident, we get into a hard stony 
lane, our readers must not be impa- 
tient if we stay to pick our way a 
little. And, above all, they must 
bear with us while we go “ gently 
over the stones.” There cannot be 
a more certain co-lateral indication 
of that most anti-equestrian of all 
animals, a cockney, than the act of 
riding fast through the streets of 
London. It evinces an ambition al- 
together civic; and the man who 
practises it habitually, will surely, 
one day or other, end in being a 
common-councilman. T do not deny 
that, tv canter along Pall-Mall, or 
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up St. James’s-street, produces a 
stvlish effect, provided the steed and 
rider have a certain air with them. 
But even this should scarcely be 
thought of by any one out of the 
life-guards ; nor should the pace be 
attempted, except in the particular 
streets I have mentioned. 

I propose to begin this second 
stage of our journey very quietly ; 
in order that, if in the course of it 
we should be called upon for any 
extraordinary exertion, we may not 
be unprepared for the exigency.— 
With this view,—and moreover, 
because I am ambitious that the 
«« prose on horse-back,” which I am 
writing, should resemble, as much 
as possible, my idea/ of its elder sister, 
poetry, in one particular—viz. that 
its different parts should flow out 
of, and produce each other, like 
waves of the sea—the creative power 
of the writer being exhibited in the 
first paragraph alone, that being the 
prolific parent of all the rest—with 
this view, I say, and not daunted 
by the hitherto uncontroverted max- 
im, that ex nihilo nihil fit, I shall 
repeat a story which a friend of 
mine relates of a cockney. My friend 
happened to be in an inn-yard in a 
town about ten miles from London 
on a fine Sunday, when a_ person 
eutered, answering to the following 
description: he wore a blue coat, 
black silk waistcoat, and white duck 
trowsers,—which had been riding as 
well as their master, and had arrived 
at the top ofa pair of short vilain- 
ton boots, to which were buckled a 
pair of plated spurs. He came into 
the yard at a jog-trot, on a large 
lumbering grey mare; with the 
double bridle gathered altogether in 
his left hand—a long horse-whip in 
his right,—his legs and knees nearly 
hiding the stirrup leathers—and his 
feet at right angles with the sides of 
the horse.—When he reached the 
top of the yard, the following dialogue 
ensued: 

Cockney. (While in the act of de- 
scending rather than dismounting.) 
—** Ostler!” 

Oster. * Yes, sir!” 

C. « Put my horse in-doors; and 
give him a feed of oats.” 

QO. “ A feed of corn, sir?—Yes, 
sir.—How much would you like him 
to have, sir?” : 

C. (With a ledicrous mixture of he- 
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sitation, and confidence, which nobody 
but Liston could imitate.) —« Q—~ 
give him—give him—the usual quan- 
tity.” 

O. “ How much, sir?” 

C. “1 say, give him the usual 
quantity.” 

O. (With a wicked smile lurking 
about the corners of his mouth, and 
his eye cast up to my friend.)—* Per- 
haps you'd like him to have a bushel, 
sir !” 

C. (Impatiently)—“< Yes! yes!— 
to be sure. I tell you, give him the 
usual quantity.” 

A cockney and a highwayman of- 
fer, of all contrasts in nature, per- 
haps, the most violent. It is pro- 
bably on this very account that the 
one has suggested to me the other. 
—And, according to my _before- 
named ideal of perfect prose writing, 
this is just as it should be. I would 
have my article move on a regular 
and everlasting principle of progres- 
sion,—each paragraph being the na- 
tural child of that which precedes it, 
and the natural parent of that which 
follows it;—to the end that the whole 
may go on to increase and multiply, 
from generation to generation, ad in- 
finitum: that is, to the infinite emolu- 
ment and satisfaction of the writer, 
the infinite amusement and edification 
of the reader, and the infinite credit 
and comfort of the editor ;—who will 
thus be sure of a constant supply 
of crack articles, without being o- 
bliged to write them himself. 

In promulgating, for the first time, 
this novel principle, relative to the 
art of writing—(for I must insist 
that, however old it may be in prac- 
tice, it is perfectly new in theory) 
—I cannot help expressing a hope 
that, as the world will receive all 
the solid benefit of this discovery, 
it will, at least, give the empty cre- 
dit of it to me alone. It came to me 
unsought and unexpected, as I was 
sitting one evening reading Mon- 
taigne, and thinking of nothing less ; 
and | feel that it was given to me 
for the use of authors and booksellers 
in particular, and of mankind in ge- 
neral. I therefore make it known 
accordingly ; and, having thus eased 
my conscience, I turm_to a more 
congenial part of my subject. 

The story which I have been in- 
duced to relate of the cockney, natu- 
rally suggests to me the subject of 
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Highway-robbery,as connected with 
Riding on horse-back. 

And here I at once perceive that 
my steed begins to feel that his feet 
have got upon the turf again. I’m 
afraid 1 must not give him his head, 
lest he should bolt, and become un- 
manageable.—If no one but myself 
were concerned, I should certainly 
run the risk; for I should not be 
alraid of losing my seat. But as, 
in writing for an ‘ interesting mis- 
cellany”” of this kind, it is prudent, 
and even necessary, to have the fear 
of the Editor before one’s eyes,--I had, 
perhaps, better let my steed feel the 
curb a little. I shall take leave, 
however, to do it gently; and at the 
same time pat him on the neck, just 
to show him that I’m not angry at 
his letting me know what he would 
do if he might. 

Nice observers may probably have 
remarked, that there has been a la- 
mentable falling-off, of late years, 
in the profession of a Highway-rob- 
ber. It has become a merely vulgar 
calling ; with little to recommend it 
but the circumstance of its be- 
ing followed in the open air.—In 
the days of Turpin, Abershaw, and 
Duval, it might be regarded as an 
equestrian exercise performed by 
moon-light ; and, like other liberal 
professions, requiring, at least, the 
habits and education of a gentleman, 
in order to succeed in it with any 
thing like distinction or effect. But 
now-a-days the profession of a High- 
way-robber is one of mere calculation 
—mere profit and loss,—and, as such, 
can hardly be worth following at all: 
for, besides being much more pre- 
carious, it is, generally speaking, 
very little more respectable, than 
that of a stock-jobber, a pettifogger, 
or a quack-doctor.—To what can 
this fatal change be attributed, but 
to the fact of its professors having 
left off practising on horse-back ?— 
Here the sympathetic reader will 
pardon me, if I indulge myself by 
dwelling, for a moment, on the fore- 
going subject ; and if I confess that 
the lamentable state of things which 
I have described, and the causes 
which have conduced to bring it 
about, have furnished me with a 
perpetual source of profound reflec- 
tions, of sweet and bitter fancies, 


. 


and of 





Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.— 

I feel that I was born an age too 
late. To have been stopped by Jerry 
Abershaw on Hounslow-heath, was 
an event for a man to tell his grand- 
children of, when he had forgotten 
every thing beside. To have been 
present when Turpin kicked his shoes 
off at Tyburn, just as he was about 
to be executed, was something worth 
living for. ‘To me, the spot is clas- 
sical ground to this day. To have 
had the honour of taking a mug of 
ale with sirteen-stringed Jach—(as a 
relation of mine once did at Mrs. Flet- 
cher’s--the Royal Waggon, at Barnet 
—where he used to go and sit in the 
open tap-room, and enjoy the ofium 
cum dignitate, like any other gentle- 
man )—entitles a man to hold up his 
head in the presence of princes for 
ever after! But I dare not trust my- 
self with this subject any longer at 
present. I may perhaps return to it 
at some future period. In the mean 
time, let the reader bear with me for 
a moment, while I fancy myself 
Turpin, and exclain— 

Oh now, for ever, 





Farewell the tranquil moon, farewell the 
heath, 

Farewell the horse-patrole, and the big 
chains 

That made high-daring, virtue! oh, fare- 
well! 

Farewell the panting steed, and the shrill 
whistle, 

The spirit-stirring chaise, the ear-piercing 
shriek, 

The royal proclamation, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of high- 
way robbery ! 

And, oh, you Bow-street runners, whose 
rude throats 

Of clamorous hue-and-cry made counter- 
feit, 

Farewell ! — Dick Turpin’s occupation’s 
gone ! 

Happily, we have something like 
an equivalent for this disastrous 
change, in the fact of another of the 
liberal professions—that of the sol- 
dier—having assisted, by means of 
Horsemanship, in advancing, instead 
of retarding, the march of intellec- 
tual civilization. It is true, that 
formerly, a mere red coat was a pass- 
port to any society. A pair of colours 
made the possessor a match for the 
youngest daughter of a poor lord ; 
2 licutenant ina marching regiment 
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might take his choice among a host 
of city heiresses ; and a captain was 
as irresistible, as a handsome poet, 
or a Vampire.* But, thanks to hea- 
ven and horsemanship! those days 
are gone by; and now, a red-coat 
turned up with white, is looked upon 
in much the same light as a white 
one turned up with red: that is to 
say, one livery is as good as another 
—I mean in the eyes of well-bred 
women. And, even elsewhere, an 
infantry officer and a sheriff's officer 
are considered as pretty much on a 
level: and accordingly, they are gene- 
rally to be found in each other's com- 
pany. 

On the other hand, an entirely new 
race of beings has sprung up among 
us during the late war. The Ca- 
vALRY Orricers of the present day 
are worth looking at—which is more 
than can or could be said of any 
other set of men, since the days of the 
Sidneys, the Surreys, and the Brookes. 
Notwithstanding their little foppe- 
ries, they lead us back to better 
times ; and make us half believe in 
the religion of the Parthenon, and 
that the equestrian figures in the Pan- 
athenaic procession are not covert 
libels on the “ human form divine,” 
but copies from it. 

‘The women, as they always do, 
have kept pace with this change ; 
and now—from the highest to the 
fowest—from the palace to the pot- 
house—Angleseas are “ your only 
wear.” My Lady’srespect for morality 
forbids her to be frail in favour of any 
man less military than a Colonel of 
horse: her pretty daughter would not 
think of eloping with a less equestrian 
person than a Lieutenant of lJancers ; 
her maid has no notion of being de- 
luded by any body below the trum- 
peter of the regiment; and even the 
widow Wadd herseif can put up with 
nothing short of a “ beld dragoon !” 
—This is as it should be—for, hea- 
ven knows! the only inducement to 
‘fight the battles of our country” 
now-a-days, is that of being caressed 
and gazed at at home. And that this és 
the only, or at least the strongest in- 
dlucement, may be gathered from the 
fact, that in the late war, the oflicers 
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of the “ Prince's own,” (as the tenth 
light dragoons were then called) be- 
haved better than almost any others 
in the service ; and yet, to look at 
them, you would have thought them 
fit for nothing but— 


To caper nimbly in my lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 


The truth is, they were the hand- 
somest, the most stylish, and the best 
dressing chaps about town ; and these 
were just so many reasons for con- 
cluding that they would do every 
thing else best that they might set 
about. Aye—every thing—even to 
the writing a crack article in Bald- 
win’s — which is, undoubtedly, the 
very climax of good deeds! The 
reader may start—but the logic is 
good, nevertheless ; as I shall prove 
to the entire satisfaction of all whom 
it may concern, when I come to en- 
rich this work with certain Essays 
that I have in Embryo, on the sub- 
ject of Dress, and Personal Appear- 
ance; and the reciprocal action be- 
tween these, and Moral Character: 
an undertaking to which I have been 
induced to direct my attention, by 
having observed that, among my own 
immediate acquaintance, the greatest 
scoundrel happens to be the man 
who wears the shabbiest of coats, and 
the dirtiest of neck-cloths ; while 
the best fellow I have the happiness 
to know, is, at the same time, the 
best dresser and the best looker ;—to 
say nothing of his being one of thie 
best thinkers, the best talkers, and 
the best riders. This brings me back 
to my subject ; ana the good-natured 
reader will pardon the digression, 
when he learns that, next to Horse- 
manship, Dress is my favourite hobby, 
But, perhaps, I need not have made 
the apology,—for nobody complains 
of the man at Astley’s for riding two 
horses at once. 

But stay !—as I mean to go ata 
great rate at our next “ spring meet- 
ing,” in April or May, I must let my 
steed get his wind a little. 


Rest from your task—so—bravely done,— 
Our course hath been right swiftly run. 
Byron. 
MazerrPa. 





withstand. 


* Vampires are said to possess powers of fascination which no lady of any taste can 
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THE AMBROSIAN CODEX OF HOMER, WITH ANCIENT PAINTINGS. 


ue celebrated and indefatigable 
superintendant of the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan, published about two 
years since, a work of the utmost 
interest to the admirers of classical 
literature and art, entitled, ‘“ Iliadis 
Fragmenta Antiquissima, cum Pic- 
turis, item Scholia Vetera ad Odys- 
seam; edente Angelo Maio, Ambro- 
siani Collegii Doctore, &c. Mediol. 
Regiis Typis, MDCCCXIX.” It 
forms a thick folio volume, illustrat- 
ed by fifty-eight outline engravings, 
and a specimen of the original manu- 
script ; together with a fragment in 
uncial letters, and short critical ob- 
servations. In the second division 
of the work are contained the Scho- 
lia on the Odyssey, collected from 
various Codices in the Ambrosian 
Library. 

It is not our intention in this ar- 
ticle to notice the literary part of the 
volume, but to confine our attention 
to the embellishments alone: for the 
suke, however, of its connexion with 
our present purpose, and on account 
of its general interest, we shall select, 
from the Introduction to the work, 
some remarks relative to the origin, 
condition, &c. of the Codex itself, 
aud likewise the paintings which it 
contals. 

After some observations of a ge- 
neral nature, the author informs us 
as to the manner in which the Am- 
brosian Library became enriched 
with so many manuscript treasures. 
Cardinal Frederigo Borromeo, who 
spared neither pains nor expence in 
order to form in Milan a permanent 
seat of the liberal arts and sciences, 
caused manuscripts to be collected 
from every part of the world. Fér 
not merely Italy, Germany, the Ne- 
therlands, France, and Spain were 
explored to this end by literary men, 
but Greece was likewise carefully 
ransacked ; so that manuscripts found 
their way to Milan from Corcyra, 
Cephalonia, Zacynthus, Crete, Chios, 
Macedonia, and Epirus. Byzan- 
tum, the coasts of Asia, Syria, and 
Palestine—nay, even Babylon and 
Africa —were obliged to contribute to 
this collection ; and hence it is that 
the Ambrosian Library possesses such 


an abundant treasure of Oriental ma- 
nuscripts. 

But the greatest accession which 
it received arose from the stores of 
the Pinelli Library, formed at Padua 
by Giovanni Vincenzio Pinelli, be- 
tween the years 1558 and 1601. 

The history of this celebrated col- 
lection may be briefly told: imme- 
diately after the death of its founder 
it was plundered of many hundred 
manuscripts, partly by treacherous 
individuals, and partly by the anxiety 
of the Venetian senate, from whose 
archives Pinelli had amassed con- 
siderable stores. The remainder of 
the collection was sent by sea to 
Naples, where Pinelli’s heirs resid- 
ed; one of the three vessels aboard 
which they were freighted, was 
foundered in the voyage; and out 
of the thirty-three cases which it 
contained, only twenty-two were 
rescued from the waves. ‘Thus re- 
duced in bulk, the collection re- 
mained at Naples, until the whole 

‘ras purchased of Pinelli’s heirs by 
Cardinal Borromeo, and by him re- 
moved to Milan. 

Among these manuscripts was the 
Codex of Homer. It is a quarto vo- 
lume of not quite sixty vellum leaves ; 
on the obverse of each of which is 
a painting of some subject from the 
Iliad ; and on the reverse, which is 
lined with a paper manufactured 
from cotton, are some arguments of 
the rhapsodies, and Scholia. The 
editor asserts confidently, that this 
Codex was originally much larger, 
and contained the entire Iliad, and 
many more paintings; but that, in 
consequence of the unwieldy bulk 
of the volume, the poem was cut 
out, and merely the embellishments 
suffered to remain; so that new no 
more remains of the former than 
what happened to be written on the 
backs of the paintings. These lat- 
ter, and such parts of the manu- 
script as are written in the ancient 
square character, are referred by the 
editor to the fourth or fifth century ; 
but the more recent portion, namely, 
that on the paper pasted on the vei- 
lum to the thirteenth. Considerable 
difficulty attended the preparing these 
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ill-preserved and frail fragments for 
pubiication: care and perseverance, 
however, accomplished this desirable 
object. It was necessary, first of all, 
to detach the paper from the vellum, 
(which was done without injury, ) and 
to collate the Scholia ; then the trag- 
ments of the poem itself were obliged 
to be transcribed, and the various 
readings carefully attended to ; last- 
ly, the paintings remained to be co- 
pied; which, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties, arising from their mutilated 
condition, had been done with the 
greatest exactitude and success, by a 
very competent artist, named Ema- 
nuel Schott: who has executed them 
in outline, on precisely the same scale 
as the originals. 

Before he proceeds to the descrip- 
tion of these illustrations, the editor 
notices the riches of the Ambrosian 
Library in larger paintings and draw- 
ings of celebrated masters; which, 
although not relevant to our present 
purpose, is exceedingly interesting. 

The paintings which serve as em- 
bellishments to the Codex cannot be 
extolled very highly, as accurate or 
beautiful representations; one may 
perceive in them the decline of the 
urt; at the same time, they bear the 
evident stamp and impress of high 
antiquity. Their execution is very 
simple: the outline is first traced 
with a pale ink, after which the co- 
lours are laid on with a pencil—these 
are cinnabar, white-lead, red-ochre, 
ultramarine, purple, green, hya- 
cinth, violet, glass-green, yellow, 
and dark-brown.* ‘The cinnabar is 
used very unsparingly. In many in- 
stances the figures are only partially 
or incompletely coloured ; and the 
accessories are but very superficially 
treated. Corrections are occasionally 
to be detected, for in such places 
the colours have been laid one above 
the other. The editor does not in- 
form us very explicitly in what man- 
ner the originals are shadowed, whe- 
ther forcibly or not; but he com- 
mends the union and transition of 
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the colours ; as he does likewise the 
general correctness of the propor- 
tions. The artist has delineated 
gods and heroes in an ample style: 
but he had not always adhered to 
consistency, for the same personage 
appears sometimes with, and some- 
times without a beard, and not al- 
ways in the same costume. It is 
to be regretted, that we are not more 
fully informed as to the colouring, and 
mechanical execution, of the original 
designs ; for as to the drawing, the 
outlines themselves supply us with 
all that is necessary on that head. 
He does not assert that these copies 
are in every respect similar to the 
originals; but he advises us to re- 
gard these Homeric paintings as 
equal to those in the Vatican Virgil, 
which are of about the same date. 

After this we are informed minute- 
ly of the manner in which the gods, 
priests, heroes, &c. are represented 
in these Homeric pictures. This 
does not admit of abridgement ; and 
were we to enter into the details it 
would carry us too far; we, there- 
fore, the rather proceed to an exa- 
mination of the plates themselves. 

Both the drawing and the costume 
remind us of the later Roman era: 
the Grecian and Trojan heroes are 
represented in the Roman military 
dress, except that the latter gene- 
rally wear the Phrygian bomet, and 
the former helmets. Achilles is al- 
most uniformly represented as half 
naked ; Ulysses with a seaman’s bon- 
net and tunic. As to the female 
figures, they are all dressed. ‘The 
usual characteristics of ancient art are 
to be recognized in the divinities, 
who are distinguished from the other 
characters by a nimbus round the 
head. With regard to the drawing, 
it is to be observed, that the pro- 

ortions are rather short, and the 
1eads somewhat too large. 

There is, however, neither stiffness 
nor dryness in the figures; but they 
are certainly very detective, in what- 
ever regards motion and attitude. 





* As the meanings of some of the Latin terms employed by the author are rather 
disputable, and not very precisely ascertained or agreed upon, we subjoin them here as 
he has given them: Minium, cerussa, rubrica, armenium, purpurissum, appianum, 
tincture hyacinthine, viclacew, hyaline, croce, furve. We would refer the reader 
to Stieglitz’ treatise on the Pigments employed by the Greeks and Romans. ‘ Ueber 


die Malerfarbea der Griechen und Romer.” 
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The chief characters, such as deities 
or heroes, are uniformly larger than 
the rest—and in the battle scenes, 
the dead and wounded are delineated 
of but half the size of those who are 
fighting: similar proportions too are 
observed, wherever persons of less 
rank are placed beside heroes. Gods, 
when represented as being in the 
clouds, are either larger or smaller 
than’ the other figures, just as the 
space, in which they are introduced, 
would permit. In general, no more 
is seen of them than the bust which 
projects above an horizontal cloud. 
In the sacrifice of Achilles, the head 
of Jupiter is shown within a circle.— 
Little commendation can in general 
be bestowed upon the grouping—the 
figures are at one time too much 
scattered; at another, too much 
crowded together and confused ; for, 
in this respect, the artist appears to 
have resigned himself entirely to his 
own caprices. Of perspective, there 
is hardly a single trace ; the remoter 
figures being sometimes larger than 
those which are in the foreground. 
In the style and folds of the drapery, 
on the contrary, we may easily re- 
cognize the taste and practice of the 
Roman artists ; it being treated with 
freedom and lightness, and not un- 
frequently displaying a knowledge 
of, and feeling for beauty: it might 
therefore almost be imagined that 
the artist copied it from some models 
ofan older and better period. Much 
however depends upon the manner 
in which the draperies are shadowed 
in the originals; for it is not improba- 
ble that the arrangement of the folds 
appears to far greater advantage 
when beheld in mere outline, than it 
does in the originals: and this cir- 
cumstance is an additional reason for 
our concluding that the painter had 
purer models before his eyes, although 
it appears that he did not compre- 
hend them. 

_ In the back grounds, no more is 
inserted than is absolutely necessary: 
and even that is but slightly marked 


out. Where nothing is introduced 
to point out the scene, there is only 
the plane upon which the figures 
stand, which is indicated by a sha- 
dowed line: but no appearance of 
either fore or back ground. 

The Editor concludes his introduc- 
tion by expressing a wish that some 
splendid work may be executed, 
comprising all the Homeric produc- 
tions, and containing whatever may 
tend to illustrate these immortal 
works. For this purpose, the text 
should be taken from the best and 
oldest manuscripts, and accompanied 
by all the various readings, and all 
the Greek scholia. In addition to 
which, there ought to be a Greek 
paraphrase, and every treatise in 
that language, relating to the sub- 
ject of Homer: these should also 
be succeeded by the best modern 
disquisitions, biographies of the an- 
cient bard, and a complete index to 
the whole work. By way too of giving 
integrity and completeness to this im- 
mense cycle of erudition, all the works 
of sculpture and painting ought to 
be delineated, which have been taken 
from the Homeric compositions. 

Such a stupendous and compre- 
hensive undertaking will not, it is 
probable, ever be completely exe- 
cuted, on the scale and to the extent 
here proposed ; yet it may be grati- 
fying to the admirers of the ancient 
bard, and to Dilettanti in general, to 
know that an entire series of Tisch- 
bein’s Illustrations of Homer are 
now engraving, and will be accom- 
panied with explanatory and descrip- 
tive letter press. ‘This work, which 
is to be published by Cotta of Tubi- 
ringen, will doubtless form a very in- 
teresting and productive mine to those 
who admire classical and antiquarian 
research—for the previous labours of 
M. Tischbein, an artist who has dis- 
tinguished himself by the zeal with 
which he has explored the most re- 
condite stores of mythology and of 
art, entitle us to indulge in such ex- 


pectations. 
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A NEW OPERA, BY ROSSINI; 


ENTITLED, MAOMETTO SECONDO. 


A new Opera from the prolific 
pen of Rossini, was lately brought 
out at the Grand Neapolitan theatre 
of San Carlo, and met with the sin- 
gular fate, which has at first attended 
the greater part of this eminently 
successful author’s works—viz. that 
of being very coldly received. This 
circumstance excites much surprise 
among the composer's friends: it 
certainly seems strange that the 
same Opera, which, on its first re- 
presentation, was received with dis- 
approbation or neglect, should after 
a few nights so rise in estimation 
as to draw down thunders of ap- 
plause, and be retailed in arias, duos, 
trios, &c. by all the dilettanti sing- 
ers, fiddlers, and other musical 
workmen throughout the whole city! 
The fact is quoted by one, as an in- 
stance of the had taste of the 
Neapolitans; by another, as the 
effect of envious opposition; while 
a third, rejecting both those opinions, 
shrewdly ascribes it to a declining 
taste for operatic entertainment ; and 
each continues to vent his spleen, 
according to his humour, until the 
ultimate success of his favourite 
appeases his discontent. 

But has any one detected the true 
cause of this unpleasant circum- 
stance? Perhaps not.—Rossini, like 
many other men of genius, passes his 
time between lapses of idleness and 
struggles of exertion: his work is 
unthought of, or neglected, until he 
is spurred on by circumstances ; 
then he rouses himself, and labours, 
as a daily task, on that which he 
should never touch but in the glow- 
ing hour of inspiration. We called 
unon him on the Friday evening— 
that is to say, on the first of this 
month, and found him still engaged 
on his work, with twenty unfilled 
scores before him, surrounded by 
Donnas and Signors, chattering pret- 
ty nothings, harassed by interrup- 
tion, and worn out with fatigue. 
The copyists had still to make out 
their duplicates; and what time 
would then remain for the instru- 
ments to practise their difficult and 
complicated parts—for the singers to 
study their long recitatives and ela- 
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borate songs—for choruses—for re- 
hearsal >—What, in short, could be 
expected, but that the Opera would 
be presented to the public in an un- 
finished, imperfect condition? To a 
public, too, be it remembered, which 
has long bestowed its main attention 
upon this subject, and has become 
one of the most nice, and critical, 
and expert, to which a composer’s i!!- 
luck could consign him: a_ public, 
moreover, which knows so well the 
powers of Rossini, that it will be 
contented with nothing from him 
short of first-rate excellence. 

To this it may be added, that the 
composer must sometimes give way 
to his artists and his material. One 
singer has, perhaps, astonishing com- 
pass,—another, amazing flexibility; 
singers love to be accommodated, 
and have been sometimes known to 
prefer the difficult and the surpris- 
ing, to the chaste, the grand, or the 
beautiful. It must be granted, also, 
that it would be of no use to employ 
a hundred and fifty performers, if 
they were not sometimes suffered, 
*‘ little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, 
and Sweetheart,” to sing together ; 
and further, for we must speak the 
truth, we do very strongly suspect 
they have been lately employing 
themselves here in cleaning out the 
trumpets and putting new parch- 
ment on the drums!—Thus, with 
the assistance of hints from one, and 
directions from another, a work is 
produced, incumbered with mon- 
strous excrescences, and adventitious 
defects: the caustic of public opi- 
nion, however, is applied—the ex- 
crescences disappear, the redundant 
shrinks, and the meagre gains im- 
portance ;--polish, and general effect, 
succeed to roughness, and bursts of 
expression ;—the master breaks out 
from his auxiliaries ;—our ears drink 
in his sublime, or tender, or airy 
strains,—and they haunt our memory 
as long as their beauty is new; or 
rather, in proportion to the vigour 
of our own musical imagination. 

But let us draw a little closer to 
our friend Maometto. Of the poetry 
we shall say nothing; of the plot, 
only enough to render intelligible our 
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remarks on the music. The Sultan, 
Mahomet the Second, attacks the city 
of Negropont, commanded by the Ve- 
netian General, Erisso. The besieged 
are reduced to great straits; but the 
yublic distress does not overcome 
the passion of the gallant Calbo, for 
Anna, the daughter of his chief. 
The father, Erisso, approves of Calbo 
for his son-in-law; but the lady’s 
affections have been engaged by a 
mysterious lover, of whom we are 
told nothing but that his name is 
Uberto, and that she had seen him at 
Venice. Treachery introduces the 
Turkish soldiery into the city. A 
few of the besieged retreat to a rock, 
where they defend themselves ; but 
Krisso and Calbo are taken prisoners, 
after the father has given to his 
daughter a dagger, which he recom- 
nends her to use, rather than sub- 
mit to dishonour. The Sultan offers 
their lives to these Venetian warriors, 
on condition of their betraying into 
his power the few soldiers who still 
maintain resistance: of course, they 
contemn the proposal, and are about 
to be led off to torture, when Anna 
enters, and Mahomet turns out to he 
Ulert, who has played the renegade 
to good purpose! He offers marriage 
to his old sweetheart,—but she up- 
braids him with his apostacy from 
his God. Much bustle and fighting 
take place; Anna performs a noble 
part,—but is ultimately reduced to 
the necessity of stabbing herself at 
the foot of her mother’s tomb. 

Such is the story. The dresses 
were splendid ; the scenery indiffer- 
ent; and the acting contemptible. 
Let us now examine the music. The 
overture commences. with a _ few 
mournful notes, followed by a fine, 
delicate pianissimo movement ; but 
very soon the louder instruments 
break in; volumes of sound roll to 
and fro, and it concludes ina mag- 
uificent swell, as the curtain rises. 
Erisso appears seated on a throne, 
surrounded by his captains, and glit- 
tering with theatrical finery! A 
grand chorus commences the per- 
formance, and a very nove! and ele- 
gant effect is produced by some little 
— which are distinctly heard. to 
= from the octave flutes to the 
Sartonets, bassoons, and double- 
= ° long recitative follows, 

chorus replies; but the re- 


“tes is rather dull, and. the chorus 
or. TY, 
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could not overpower the drums. We 
wished the Orchestra would let us 
hear a little more of the song, 


Quando ogni speme é tolsa ; 


Ciccimarra was almost lost among 
his instrumental assistants. Cornelli, 
too youthful and too pretty for a 
warrior, delighted us with her grace- 
ful figure and her grand voice (which 
few can excel in compass or power) 
in a bold martial song, 

Guerrier che parli ? 


It contains flights, which are ra- 
ther too long, and leaps intervals, 
which are rather too wide; but the 
air is very beautiful, the singer very 
expert, and the accompaniment ex- 
cellent. 

The prelude to the second scene is 
very mournful and tender, and pre- 
pared us for a sweet aria, which was 
sung by the Prima Donna, Madame 
Colbran; alow and solemn murmur 
of instruments accompanied it, from 
which the clarionet alone escaped in 
melancholy arpeggios. A recitative 
in dialogue follows, of which we re- 
member nothing; but we shall not 
soon forget the trio, 


Ohime ! qual fulmine 
Per me fu questo! 

It is really superb. Colbran, Cor- 
nelli, and Nozzari, in turn, take up 
the subject, which is rather elaborate, 
and is converted into a fine fugue 
toward the close. A dialogue follows, 
which is happily broken off by an 
awful burst of cannon. In the next 
scene, a prayer addressed by Anna 
to heaven, for help, and echoed by a 
crowd of kneeling women, drew our 
attention by its simplicity, energy, 
and devotional character. The whole 
of this scene is beautiful ; but, when 
shall we stop, if we attempt to point 
out every thing that is so in this 
Opera! At the words— 

O cara, 

Prendi il pugnal, 
such a divine effect was produced by 
the accompaniment’s being ‘“ ger- 
mane to the matter,” and by the due 
subordination of the instruments to 
the voice, that it made us deeply re- 
gret that Rossini should ever sacrifice 
sense to sound, and seek, by unmean- 
ing violence, to “catch the ears of the 
groundlings.” There is an air here, 
which savours strongly of the Prima 
Donna; but let it pass:-the choru 
Z 
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which concludes the scene, must 
please every one. 

A symphony, the subject of which 
is included in five or six notes, varied, 
expanded, sliding from instrument to 
instrument,—in short, so pretty and 
so Turkish, that nothing, true to cos- 
tume, could be better,—introduced 
the turbaned Ottomites. 

We stop one moment to make a 
digression. A theatre is nothing 
without magnificence ; but silks and 
muslins, ribbons, tinsel, and glass 
jewels, are not enough. In England, 
elephants occasionally tread the 
stage; at the Real Teatro di San 
Carlo, horses. ‘The managers are 
liberal, but they are also discreet ; 
they give us horses, but only give 
us ¢hrec—a hundred men and three 
horses! Maometto and two of 
his officers advance on horseback ; 
the brutes grow restive in the midst 
of glory ; and the riders alight, with 
unparalleled alacrity, on the right side 
or the left, as it happens—get off, or 
fall off, in the most unpremeditated 
manner possible. We were infinite- 
ly amused by this faithful and gra- 
tuitous portrait of nature.—But to 
return to the music ; the black beard- 
ed Renegade poured out a bass song, 
which would have been airy as_ bass 
could be, if it had not been trusted to 
such lungs of brass. Galli, though a 
good singer, aud very little inferior to 
Nozzari, has avoice, whose pianissimo 
is like a trumpet stop: he should 
only be employed when force, breadth, 
and volume are required. He is 
heard to great advantage in the 
lower part of a trio, in the fifth 
scene. Here, when Erisso refuses 
his offers of freedom to be pur- 
chased by treachery, Nozzari came 
out in all his power: his voice 
seemed to swell with rage, and 
tremble with feeling ; but when that 
little, audacious, Tard, mascu- 
line witch, Cornelli, braved the ty- 
rant to his teeth, and defied him 
with Alla rocca andrem! we were 
= in terror, lest Mahomet should 

nock her on the head for her im- 
pudence; and our hearts fluttered 
with fear when he burst opt, Scon- 
sigliago a che non taci. The whole 
is excellent, untothe end of the scene. 

Some fine parts, we believe, fol- 
lowed; but our attention was dis- 
tracted by the goings-on in the or- 
chestra; fiddles in convulsions on 
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one side ; bells playing bob major on 
another ;—here we listened to the 
plaintive kettle-drums, and there we 
were awed by the wrathful trumpets. 

In the commencement of the se- 
cond act, we had again to admire 
the Oriental character of the music . 
the exceeding propriety with which 
it is adapted to the scene. The ske- 
leton of the symphony, and of the 
chorus that follows, is an exquisite 
little movement; it is sustained, 
diversified, embellished, but never 
overpowered, by its accessories. A 
crowd of slaves sing the folly of 
too rigid virtue; the pleasures of 
youth and love ; playing at the same 
time upon several little bells, the 
silver notes of which,—falling in a- 
mong the finest lapses of harmony, 
and sprinkled over the subject where 
it would be otherwise too naked,— 
finish the charm, and diffuse over 
the wholean airy and seducing gaiety, 
that cannot be described. It was 
enchantment; or, at least, it was 
illusion carried to its farthest bourne. 

Time presses, and we hasten on; 
passing, without remark, some arias 
and duos in the second act—a good 
part of which was left out on the 
second representation. Music, how- 
ever charming, satiates at length, by 
its want of variety. Recitatives, so- 
los, chorusses, are repeated until the 
ear is glutted, the attention exhaust- 
ed, and we long to see the curtain 
drop. No art of the composer can 
obviate this defect ; for it is in the 
nature of man to nauseate a pleasure 
too long continued. We shall be 
excused, therefore, for mentioning 
at random a solo by Galli; a duet 
between him and Colbran ; a fine 
prelude to the third scene, and a co- 
ro di donne in the fifth— 


Nume cui ’] sol é trono! 


all of which deserve approbation. 

We have reserved our last remark 
for the jewel of the piece: in the 
vaults of a church, and before the 
tomb of her mother, the father 
(Erisso,) breathes suspicions of his 
absent child ; the lover (Calbo,) de- 
fends her, and when his zeal and 
fondness burst out uncontrollably, 
in the words, 


Non temer: d’un basso affetto 
Non fu mai quel cor capace. 





every ear is taken captive, and the 
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whole theatre sinks into silence :—not 
even a © hist-ist /”—so common and 
so disagreeable in Italian audiences 
_js once heard. The song flows on 
undisturbed, serious, energetic, and 
srand: with just enough art to sa- 
tisfy our love of difficulty ; and with 
a pathos—an emphatic fulness—that 
would warm the coldest heart, and 
wring approbation out of Midas him- 
self. We did not hear an imperti- 
nent whisper while it lasted ; and at 
its close, the whole house burst into 
one grand peal of applause. 

Such is the tribute paid to Ressini: 
a tribute dearer to the man of ge- 
nius than any pecuniary emolument 
which he may derive from his art ; 
and outweighing his labour, his anxi- 
ety, and the vexations prepared for 
him by a thousand critics. Such 
success can be but rarely attained. 
The composer sets out upon his task ; 
he feels an importunate diffidence ; 
he invents, combines, separates, re- 
casts, and fails of excellence through 
excessive care. But as he advances, 
his work grows up around him; he 
becomes heated with his subject, his 
ideas multiply, and he feels the god. 
In such moments he is freed from 
his shackles ; he breaks out like the 
eagle from the cloud, and feels the full 
strength of his wings. In such mo- 
ments have Mozart,Cimarosa, Rossini, 
composed those pieces, which esta- 
blish their fame ; which will spread 
wherever luxury can purchase plea- 
sures, and last as long as the sense 
of music in man.* 

A few words about Rossini ma 
not be unacceptable, and we shall 
then have done. Rossini is little 
above the middle height, very large 
in his make, and somewhat corpu- 
lent; his countenance is open, grave, 
and intelligent ; his head is of extra- 
ordinary dimensions; his forehead 
finely expanded and rising to a ma- 
Jestic height, but sloping a little 
backwards ; his eyes are light brown, 
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dull, and meditative: his whole :p- 
pearance is far from common,--)et 
does not quite declare the composer 
of Othello. A craniologist, without 
knowing him, spent some time one 
day in examining his head, and, at 
last, declared there was “ nothing 
“gener in the organic construction, 
nut, perhaps, he might have some 
inclination for music!” He is frank 
and affable in his mamners, easy of 
access to strangers, fond of hearing 
and relating anecdotes, and best 
pleased with those associates who 
will grant him as much talent in 
other subjects as in music. His 
health is not good: he says, himself, 
that in his youth he indulged too 
freely in pleasures, from which he 
should have refrained ; and he com- 
plains of being obliged to work for 
a livelihood, although his circum- 
stances are generally understood to 
be easy. The facility with which 
he composes, is astonishing. In a 
room half full of people, talking to 
one, listening to another, he scribbles 
on with twice the rapidity of an or- 
dinary copyist, and very seldom re- 
turns to consider or correct. He fre- 
quently changes his sheet as though 
his ideas crossed one another; after 
writing ten or fifteen bars, a new 
vein of fancy opens before him, and 
he seizes fresh paper to secure the 
happy moment. What is done fast 
will sometimes be done ill: it is not 
surprising that Rossini has sometimes 
failed ; but it is surprising that, be- 
fore he was thirty years old, he should 
have written so much, and so beau- 
tifully. ‘To this great master, the 
most opposite, the most contradic- 
tory faults are ascribed: his operas, 
it is said, are too buffa—too seria ; 
too long—not long enough. Such 
nonsense deserves no reply; but there 
is one objection, in which many con- 
cur, and which we take this oppor- 
tunity to notice. 

Rossini, say they, is a mannerist. 





* Musicians are unfortunate in their art; for the musical faculty, and the love of 
music, have been so largely dispensed, that countless numbers of artists and professors 
have sprung up, been fostered, and rewarded: but this circumstance is fatal to their 
fame ; every individual must be at length absorbed in the multitude ; and those works, 
which we fondly call immortal, will inevitably vanish amid a throng of contemporaries 
and successors. The music which, in Milton’s time, could * create a soul under the 
ribs of death ;"’ and that which seemed to Shakspeare “ like the sweet south breathing 
upon a bank of violets,” is now forgotten. In a hundred years, probably, the uninitiated 
will refer to a history of music, for the names of Handel or Beethoven, as we do now for 


Aretino or Scarlatti. 
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Manner is almost always the ally of 
genius. Scarcely any one poet or 
painter, musician, sculptor, engraver, 
or artist, of whatever description, 
who has gained distinction by in- 
tellectual toil, is free from this in- 
firmity. In proportion as men stand 
| apart from, or above their fellows, 
| they are liable to become the slaves 
’ 
' 


1 ees 


—_— 





of their own discoveries. Haydn had 
his canons, and Rossini hints at 
something of the same kind. Such 
persons become infatuated with pe- 
culiarities, which are only beautiful 
while they are new; and from habit 


Att infuse them into their style, when 
Lah their beauty, with their novelty, have 
mb disappeared. But let us refrain from 

4 


inspecting, with too curious an eye, 


Miller Redivivus. 
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the natural and necessary failings of 
genius. 

Next to the man who can invent, 
(but far less happy,) is he who can 
catch the inspiration'at second hand ; 
can listen with delight to “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out ;”—and 
feel his heart beat high, when it 
bursts into unexpected grandeur. 
There are persons in the world who 
laugh at the raptures of the musi- 
cian, and sordidly imagine that mu- 
sic is merely a sensual gratification. 
Let them cast away such belief. Mu- 
sic is not sensual; it feeds the soul 
with one of its purest aliments,— 
and can infuse thoughts and feelings 
into the mind, which no language but 
its own can describe. 








Willer Hedivivus. 


No. III. 


NEHEMIAH MUGGS—continued. 


Our last proposed a short digression 

On Muggs’s birthright and profession.— 

His pedigree was old, no doubt, 

Only he could not make it out; 

Though surely ‘tis self-evident, 

That he might boast a great descent.— 

Some who are learned heralds can tell 
Men’s ancestry from shield, or mantle: 

: If like Elijah’s mantle theirs 


1 Entail’d its virtues on its heirs, 





Bidding the wearer still inherit 

Its primitive possessor’s merit ; 

| Why then some nobles would appear 
pF Just the reverse of what they are.— 
But all we.’s claims to ancestry 
“he Some genealogists deny, 

4 And prove by treatise erudite, 

He was a human aerolite, 


ia Ejected from some moon volcano, 
f (Though that is more than I or they know) 
: noi Where still are kept the wits of Muggs, 
| In one of Ariosto’s jugs.— 


' 
F ty If he had chosen to have had ’em, 
ti i He might have bought descents from Adam ; 





Intrinsic honesty and knowledge, 


And proved his folly and his blood, 

By pedigrees from old King Lud, 

Such as the college keep by dozens, 

With blanks for Norman sires and cousins.— 


Birth cannot give our faults redemption ; 
Tis an excitement, not owledge, 





Emblaze themselves without the college ; 
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While herald honours on the base, 
Do but degrade their wearers more, 

As sweeps, whom May-day trappings grace, 
Show ten times blacker than before. 


As to his trade our hero held 
Chattels and goods by few excell’d ; 
Such as brooms, pipkins, treacle, tops, 
Tobacco, brickdust, lollipops, 
Gilt gingerbread, and penny trumpets, 
Red herrings, blacking, snuff, and crumpets, 
In short, the catalogue to stop, 
He kept a thriving chandler’s shop.— 
Snuff, treacle, tops, he spurn’d them all, 
Fancying he heard a voice beseeching 
Him (Muggs } to listen to a call, 
And go, like Hudibras, a preaching.— 
"Twas a new light, which might, in fact, 
Have enter’d where his head was crack’d.— 
Is it that addled brains perchance, 
When the scull’s dark with ignorance, 
Like rotten eggs survey’d at night, 
Emit a temporary light? 
Or is it that a heated brain, 
When it is rubb’d against the grain, 
Like a cat’s back, though dark as charcoal, 
Will in the gloom appear to sparkle ? 
Whatever was the cause, the fact is, 

That Muggs conceived his call was true ; 
And so began to read and practise, 

To fit him for his grand debut. 


”*T was his first care his voice to muffle, 
And get the genuine nasal snuffle ; 
For these low candlestick apostles 
Illuminate us from their nozzles ; 
And through the nose as surely pray, 
As make their congregations pay.— / 
To aid his whine, an ample dose 
Of snuff was thrust into his nose ; 
As old Demosthenes put stones 
Into his mouth to mend his tones :— 
Last he resolved his stile should be 
Original and savoury ; 
While to prevent the sneers and sniggers 
Of those who look for learned theses, 
He studied metaphors and figures, 
Tropes, similes, and catachreses, 
That both Quintilian and Longinus 
Should over-reach or undermine us.— 
So qualified and recommended, 
To Stratford fair, with pompous pace, 
And solemn sanctimonious face, 
He bent his way a cart ascended, 
And thus, collecting all his powers, 
Seatter’d his oratoric flowers.— 





‘¢ Viler than vilest of vile sinners ! 

Ye who at fairs or alehouse dinners 
Sup on your reprobate Welsh rabbit ; 

Ye who love skittles, bowls, and dice, 

And make disorder’d nights of vice 
Your regular and daily habit :— 
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What! will ye still, ye heathen, flee 
Krom sanctity and grace, 
Until your blind idolatry 
Shall stare ye in the face? 
Will ye throw off the mask, and show 
Thereby the cloven foot below ? 
Do——but remember you must pay 
What's due to you on settling day; 
For Heaven's eye, it stands to sense, 
Can never stomach such transgressions ; 
‘Nor can the hand of Providence 
Wink at your impious expressions.— 
The pow thinks vengeance dead, 


And in 


is fancied safety chuckles, 


But Atheism’s hydra head 

Shall have a rap upon the knuckles.— 
The never blushing cheek of vice 
Shall kick the bucket in a trice; 
‘While the deaf ear that never pray’d, 
Shall quickly by the heels be laid.”-—— 


At this display of declamation, 


The unconverted con 


gregation 


Laughter in such loud peals emits, 
That Echo seem’d te be in fits ; 
Whereat our Muggs with anger fum’d, 
And thus in louder key resum’d— 

«« The finger of uplifted scorn 

In vain exalts its wicked horn,— 
Cocks up its nose at what I teach, 
And turns its back upon my speech ;— 


You fear my words” . 
They did seem anxious to prevent ’em, 
For some one threw a muddy mass, 
Into his eye with such momentum, 
That by the well directed sally 
"T'was closed and seal’d hermetically. 


(To be continued.) 


just then, alas ? 








SKETCHES 


I shall commence my sketches by 
conducting you first of all to the emi- 
uence situated nearly in the middle of 
the city. Here stands the old castle 
with its prison and batteries over- 
looking both the river and the town. 
This edifice, which was founded by 
the Moors, commands from its walls 
one of the richest and most varied 
prospects that can be conceived. On 
the declivity of the hill there still 
exist entire streets of Moorish build- 
ings, narrow and lofty edifices cover- 
ed with a white stucco. These streets 
are very crooked, and so exceedingly 
narrow as hardly to admit a small 
two wheeled cart drawn by a single 
mule. Each house ‘has a balcony in 
front, and is well defended by grat- 
ings at every window, even at those 
of the topmost story; évery featiire 
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is eminently characteristic of the times 
in which these buildings were erected, 
and the very a of the architecture 
is indicative of the jealous and suspi- 
cious tempers of the first possessors. 
Emerging from this quarter of the 
city we meet with marks of ruin and 
desolation—traces of the fatal earth- 
quake which happened in 1755. Many 
eye-witnesses of that day of horrors 
are still living; and a female was 
pointed out to me, who was buried be- 
neath the ruins for twenty-four hours ; 
aud, although perfectly unconscious, 
all the while, of her dreadful situation, 
such was the effect of the shock, that 
she has never grown since that event, 
when she was only fourteen. Many 
were buried amid the ruins of church- 
es and convents, whither they had 
fled for safety ; the rubbish lies still 
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untouched, but flowers have since 
sprung up in the interstices ; the myr- 
tle now blooms in the desolated clois- 
ter, and a brilliant and serene sky im- 

arts a cheerfulness to this scene of 
awe and terror. 

A few steps further, and we find 
ourselves suddenly transported to a 
spot where the hand of time, equally 
effective, but less precipitate, has 
formed ruins more venerable. These 
are the remains of an ancient Roman 
amphitheatre, lying commingled with 
the fragments of Gothic and Saracenic 
architecture, as if they were the hiero- 
glyphics of history and time. I must 
nevertheless confess, that ancient as 
these stones appear, I could not per- 
ceive in them any trace of an amphi- 
theatre. My Cicerone assured me 
that several bas-reliefs, capitals of co- 
lumns, and other pieces of antiquity, 
had been discovered here, although 
but few of them had been examined 
or preserved. No researches of any 
importance have ever been made here, 
and of the ancient Felicitas Julia 
(such was the appellation given by 
the Romans to this favourite city of 
Augustus), only a few trifling frag- 
ments have been occasionally rescued 
by the curiosity of individuals. 

But yonder rolls the Tagus, the si- 
lent witness of all the various revolu- 
tions thathave here occurred! —let us 
direct our steps towards it. Here we 
arrive at the Praca do Rocio, the place 
where the garrison exercises. On 
— side we perceive shops, and be- 
neath our feet are the prisons of the 
once formidable Inquisition. Over 
the entrance to the palace of the ci- 
devant holy office, is a figure of reli- 
gion trampling upon a monster, in- 
tended to represent Heresy. It is here 
on the Rocio. and the beautiful square 
called Terreiro do Pago, that we find 
Pombal’s Lisbon: so it may well be 
termed, since had it not been for him 
who was endowed with an eagle’s eye, 
and a lion’s heart, Lisbon had never 
risen again upon the soil that had 
been shaken by the earthquake. The 
new streets are broad, straight, and 
regular, have pavement for foot pas- 
sengers, and intersect each other at 
right angles. The houses are lofty 
and uniform, exactly like those in the 
most modern streets of London, so 
that they are to be distinguished from 
each other only by the numbers upon 
doors. fore the windows of 





the upper floors run balconies of ele- 
gant iron work that is generally gild- 
ed; these are shaded above by silk 
awnings, beneath which may be seen 
elegant females reclining upon cu- 
shions, while they amuse themselves 
by playing on the mandoline, or are 
occupied in reading or needle work ; 
or sometimes engaged in conversa- 
tion, or in the tacit, yet not less inte- 
resting and expressive, language of 
the eyes. One of the noblest houses in 
the city is that belonging to the rich 
merchant Quintella, who is the pro- 
prietor of the entire new square called 
after him O Largo do Quintella. The 
construction of the Lisbon houses is 
singular enough: the carpenter first 
of all forms a complete skeleton, or 
frame work of the building, which is 
then filled up with clay, pebbles, and 
chalk. It is said that such erections 
are less susceptible of injury im cases 
of earthquakes. The entrances to the 
houses stand always open, but at the 
bottom of the staircase there is a door, 
which, upon your pulling a bell, flies 
open of itself. Internally the modern 
houses are not the most convenient in 
point of arrangement; the rooms too 
are frequently exceedingly dismal. 
There is hardly ever more than one 
chimney to a house, which is carried 
outof the kitchen window ; and chime 
ney sweepers there are none, for the 
chimneys generally cleanse themselves 
by catching fire. A good mantle, and 
occasionally a brazier, form the only 
substitutes for a fire | ews that de- 
lightful focus of chéerfulness and con- 
versation, in our more northern clime, 
As to the furniture of the apartments, 
it seems to be chiefly of Chinese and 
Japan manufacture. Even the inha~ 
bitants themselves remind us more of 
India than of Europe. 

My fair friends must here oer 
their own elegant equipages, and 
content to pay their visits in a kind 
of litter drawn by two mules, upon 
one of which rides the driver with his 
immense three cocked hat, and a no 
less tremendous queue hanging at his 
back. In such a vehicle you are ra- 
pidly jolted over the inequalities of 
the pavement, which is strewed with 
every kind of litter—nay even burn 
ing torches may be seen lying there, 
having been thrown away without 
being extinguished. 

The hotel at which we lodge is 
kept by an Englishman of the name 
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of Campbell: it is not, however, by any 
means remarkable for its comfort,— 
being a very inconvenient and badly 
built house, and having hardly a sin- 
gle good chamber ; although it con- 
tains many large rooms, most of 
which are recent additions to the 
building: a tolerably good proof that 
the reputation of the house is not on 
the decline. ‘The doors generally 
stand open, and none of them have 
locks: im addition to this conveni- 
ence must be mentioned the swarms 
of musquitoes and rats; the latter of 
which atlord continual nocturnal di- 
version to our greyhound, as the for- 
mer do to ourselves. The hunting 
and chasing is nearly uninterrupted ; 
and after all, such is the abundance 
of the game, that it needs no Acts of 
Parliament to protect it. But enough 
on the subject of this nightly martyr- 
dom; which, however painful and tor- 
menting, is attended with but little 
glory. 

During my stay in Lisbon, I went 
to witness a solemn service, which 
was performed in honour of the 
memory of a martyr of a somewhat 
different descripticn from ourselves. 

‘he little church (Nossa Senhora 
dos Martyres) was completely filled ; 
and among the numerous cougrega- 
tion, I saw many who exhibited signs 
vf the most siucere and affecting de- 
votion. Several threw themselves 
upon their knees, or stretched out 
their arms to heaven, with such an 
apparent intensity and earnestness of 
feeling as 1 had never before witnes- 
sed. The females were wrapped up 
iu mantles, and sat upon the floor 
with their legs crossed; so that both 
their dress and attitude had some- 
thing very picturesque and oriental. 
Some were ih Si and others but 
partially veiled; among the latter I 
perceived many Madonna counte- 
nances, of which the expression was 
rather animated than tranquil. The 
fiery eye and pale cheek did not be- 
speak resignation so much as emo- 
tion. Adjoining to the females were 
stationed the younger men ; yet a low 
partition separated the two sexes; 
and the door keepers at the different 
entrances would not permit any in- 
termixture. 

Fhis church is particularly cele- 
biated for the excellence of its mu- 
sic. Theperformance might in this re- 
spect be pronounced unrivalled: the 
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agony of death, the pangs of separa- 
tion, the courage inspired by faith, 
the humility and submission of peni- 
tence, the triumph of piety, the hope 
of a resurrection, the confident ex. 
pectation of heaven, the rapturous 
warmth of inspiration—all emanated 
from the sublime composition of sa- 
cred harmony. The singing was ex- 
quisitely simple aud melodious ;—it 
seemed to be the echo of celestial 
bliss proceeding from angels. Even 
the costume of the singers possesses 
considerable dignity: they are all at- 
tired in the old Italian style, in dresses 
of violet-coloured silk, with black silk 
mantles that are thrown back arul 
wound round the waist, 

The 28th of November was what 
would be considered by us a fine day 
in spring; and the delightful balmi- 
ness of the air conspired with the ex- 
quisite music I had been hearing, to 
lull me in a tender pleasing melan- 
choly. I therefore quitted the bustle 
of the low and dirty quarter of the 
town where I lodged, and ascended 
into the higher ; which, trom the pu- 
rity and salubrity of the air, has ob- 
tained the appellation of Buenos Ayres: 
a Spanish word, which, heartily as 
they detest every thing that is Spa- 
nish, is yet preferred, by the Portu- 
guese, to the Jess harmonious sound of 
Bons Ares. ‘This part of the town, 
which was alinost entirely destroyed 
by the earthquake, has been rebuilt 
by persons of property and foreign 
settlers, ina modern and elegant style; 
aud is besides kept exceedingly clean. 
I now visited the Protestant burying 
ground, whose tall cypresses are seen 
even from the Praca do SS. Corazio 
de Jesus; so called from the magnifi- 
cent church and convent erected there 
by, the late Queen. This superb edi- 
fice, which cost upwards of five mil- 
lions of crusades, deserves to be meu- 
tioned as the chef d’ceuvre of modern 
Portuguese architecture. 

Quitting the church, we arrive at 
an open elevated spot, adjacent to 
which isan elegant modern building ,— 
the English Hospital,—which is dis- 
tinguished by that air of cheerfulness 
pe neatness so characteristic of our 
architecture. I visited some of the 
apartments, but discovered no trace 
of wretchedness, Every thing seemed 
rather to remind me of the. comfort 
and simplicity of an English villa. It 
seemed the abode of some happy fa~ 
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mily ; in every part the reatest neat- 
ness and order prevailed. Hope and 
consolation appeared to pervade an 
asvlum indicative of the most delicate 
aud generous compassion. And cer- 
tainly if external objects be capable 
of alleviating the sufferings of di- 
sease, the patients must endure less 
here than elsewhere. The southern 
breeze which bears balsam to the op- 
pressed breast, the view of the har- 
bour, the prospect of the extended 
ocean, nay even the cypress grove it- 
self—allis calculated to restore health ; 
to inspire serenity and peace ! 

The burial ground is situated 
among gardens and fields, which are 
pleasanily intermingled with elegant 
houses; the English having planted 
and built in every direction around 
this spot, ever since it was first given 
to them as a place for burial, so far 
back as the year 1655. The ceme- 
tery itself is not very extensive, being 
a moderately sized square, enclosed 
by a wall; which, although disagree- 
able in itself, is absolutely necessary 
in order to protect the dead from the 
outrages of uncharitable zeal. A 
broad walk, formed by several rows 
of lofty cypresses, conducts to a sim- 
ple Doric vestibule. The beautiful 
Lusitanian cypress, which was origi- 
nally brought from Goa to Lisbon, 
has wide and spreading branches, 
whose extremities are considerably 
depressed—the image of an elevated 
grief !—Judas-trees have also been 
planted here, in order that their red 
blossoms may afford an agreeable re- 
lief to the dark foliage. Beneath the 
cypresses we behold the tombstones 
ot white Portuguese marble. They 
principally belong to English families ; 
yet one also discovers many Dutch, 
Swedish, and German names. How 
many of those who repose here have 
died at a distance from their friends 
and native land! No eye has wept 
beside their dying couch ; no beloved 
hand has returned the last pressure 
of their languid fingers! Yet friend- 
ship has done for them much, and the 
latest accents that have struck upon 
their ear, have been the sounds fami- 
liar to their infancy ; and the simply 
pathetic inscriptions upon the tombs 
are frequently in the same language. 
Many of these tombstones, however, 
have no inscription; and such was for 
a long time the case with Fielding’s. 
The two monuments most conspicu- 
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ous for decoration, are those of Gilde« 
meister, and the Prince of Walheck. 
The former was a respectable and af- 
fluent merchant, residing at Lisbon ; 
where he laid out a most delightful 
garden. The latter was a brave ge- 
neral of the great Frederic’s school, 
and formed the Portuguese army ac« 
cording to the Prussian system. The 
garden is still as blooming and lovely 
as ever; but the army has assumed 
a very different form. 

To day (30th Nov.) the rain de- 
SCends in torrents, the drops of rain 
too in the south, seem, like the grapes, 
to be much larger than those we are 
accustomed to meet with at home. 
This is now the Lisbon winter, yet 
flowers are still to be seen in bloom. 
Not being able to stir out in search of 
objects abroad, let me conduct you 
into the fruit-room at our hotel. 
There lie the yet green oranges, each 
separately packed up in paper: they 
do not completely ripen till Decem- 
ber, and in this climate December is 
a very delightful and complaisant 
month! Here are also plenty of fresh 
juicy apples and pears ; yet even the 
best species of the former, the Bem 
Posto, do not rival in flavour those of 
the south of England or Normandy. 
Now, too, for a peep into the larder: 
what can possibly look more tempt- 
ing, to a John Bull, than the large 
joints of beef— which is fine enough, 
but very dear? Veal, being a contra- 
band article, is exceedingly rare. 
Here are, however, tomake us amends 
for this deficiency, fine sea-fish, red 
partridges, rabbits,and turkeys ; also 
Lisbon hams, which are as celebrated 
in the annals of Gastronomy, as those 
of Bayoune and Westphalia; young 
sucking pigs, firkins of Irish butter, 
bottles of Lisbon oil, and pans of 
fresh goats’ milk. With respect to 
the latter article, I should inform the 
reader, that many of the convents 
keep goats that are regularly driven 
through the streets every morning, 
from house to house, and milked upon 
the spot. Lastly, here are to be found 
vegetables of every description; a- 
mong the rest, green peas, which grow 
in the open air even at this season of 
the year: there is, too, an equal abund- 
ance of fruit ; olives, chesnuts, and 
bunches of grapes as large and as fine 
as those of Canaan. ‘The contents of 
such a magazine are surely worth 
any one’s inspection. Adjoining to it 
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is an enclosed place with a cistern of 
water, where tame turtles are kept. 

This has been another day of de- 
luge, (Dec. 1) sufficient to drive all 
the loungers to despair: it did not, 
however, prevent our visiting the 
new opera, J/ Duca di Foir, pertorm- 
ed at the Royal Theatre of S. Carlo; 
which is the first in Lisbon, and even 
in Europe, if we except the Opera 
Houses at Naples and London. The 
house itself is a very fine building of 
the Doric order; erected principally 
at the expence of Senhor Quintella, 
the great merchant whom I have be- 
fore mentioned. The carriages drive 
up beneath a wide portico. The pit, 
or the Plateia dos Nobres, is so spacious 
as to be capable of containing 800 
persons. 

The subject of this magnificent 
musical drama, of which Giuseppe 
Caravita is the author, is taken from 
the well known Tragedy of Voltaire’s 
Amelie, ou le Duc de Foix. In this 
piece the eye is entertained by a con- 
tinual change of scenery ; there area 
Christian and a Moorish camp, a per- 
spective view of a city with palaces, 
a castle with its gothic towers, ruins 
of magnificent buildings, a spacious 
field marshal’s tent, and a banquet- 
ting hall, splendidly decorated with 
pictures and military trophies. All 
these various scenes were executed, 
in the most striking and masterly 
manner, by Signor Vincenzo Mazzo- 
neschi—a Roman artist, and theatrical 
painter and architect. All the arts, 
even not excepting that of gun- 
nery, although the history of the piece 
belongs to the middle of the eighth 
century—have combined to produce 
an heroic spectacle most enchanting 
to both eye and ear. The music is 
the production, and is reckoned the 
masterpiece, of the celebrated com- 
poser Marco Antonio Portogallo, who 
first established his reputation by the 
Opera of Adrasto Re d Egitto, which 
was brought out in 1801, The ma- 
chinery of the piece was by Bianchi, 
and the costume by Franceso das 
Chagas; both of whom have attained 
to eminence in their respective pro- 
fessions. Mombelli performed the 
Duke, and the character of Amelia 
was sustained by Cutalani: nothing 
could surpass the ravishing sweetness 
and beauty of some of the duets be- 
tween these two admirable singers. 

I had the gratification of hearing 





the latter sing some Portuguese airs 
at a private concert; and hardly know 
whether I do not, for delicate softness 
prefer the ianguage of Portugal to 
that of Italy: that the reader may 
form some comparison I subjoin 
stanza in both idioms: 


Italian. 
La pena che sento, 
I] fiero tormento, 
Mia speme, mio bene, 
Oh, nasce da te ! 


Portuguese. 
A pena, que sinto 
Em barbara lida, 
De te, minha vida 
So vejo nascer. 


I had the good fortune to behold 
Catalani both in Circe and Amelia, 
two of her most fascinating charac. 
ters; and never have I witnessed 
such powers of voice as she displayed 
ina bravura air, in the second act of 

irce. Her enunciation is fluent and 
easy, while her voice possesses a com- 
pass, a force, an intonation, and a 
softness, that are irresistibly trans- 
porting. Yet some cognoscenti af; 
tirm, that it is now no longer what it 
formerly was. ‘To-day was her be- 
nefit; and can it be believed that the 
distinguished, the haughty Catalani, 
came round to the boxes, to thank the 
audience for their attendance, and— 
to receive their presents? for it is the 
custom here to bestow rather sub- 
stantial compliments — the first 
rate performers, in addition to the 
money paid for tickets. Gold is 
what is generally given to the amount 
of three, four, five moidores, or 
even more. The foreign ambassadors 
usually giye ten moidores, or about 
fourteen pounds sterling. Catalani’s 
benefit, however, proved to her a dia- 
mond harvest ; and the presents were 
made in the less humiliating shape of 
rings and trinkets. An elegant laurel 
wreath was flung to her out of one of 
the boxes; but no present was more 
costly and elegant de that sent to 
her by a rich merchant: it consisted 
of a golden inkstand, of which the 
part destined to contain the sand was 
filled with small diamonds: the whole 
was estimated at 2,000 crusades. 

Besides the Italian Opera House, 
there are three other theatres in 
Lisbon: O Salitre, the national thea- 
tre; another called dos Condes; and 
a third, where the Portuguese Gré- 
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cioso exhibits his buffooneries. Each 
house has three tiers of boxes, a gal- 
lery, and a double pit. The boxes are 
not capable of containing more than 
four persons each; in some there is 
room for only three. The Corridors 
at O Salitre are dark, and so low that 
in some places it is necessary to stoop ; 
the house itself is narrow and awk- 
ward, and the bar where refresh- 
ments are sold exceédingly dirty. It 
is not long ago since actresses were 
first permitted to appear on this stage ; 
the female characters “—9 previous- 
ly sustained by men. Among the 
performers are many tradesmen and 
mechanics, who attend during the 
day to their several occupations. The 
Portuguese are certainly a clever 
people, and possess considerable ta- 
lent for comic humour. 

The national theatre brings out a 
vast number of new pieces, yet very 
few of them are original productions ; 
they are chiefly translations from the 
French, English, and Italian. Many 
pieces of Goldoni’s; several of Shaks- 
peate, Voltaire, Racine, and Ar- 
nauld’s; likewise no small number 
from the German of Lessing, Kotze- 
bue, &c. have been transplanted to 
the Portuguese stage. Among others, 
Cabal and Love, by the “ Famoso 
Chiller,” has been performed here. 

In the last fifteen weeks no fewer 
than sixty-one new pieces were offer- 
ed to this Theatre, and nearly all of 
them accepted : and within the space 
of two years, 343 dramas of various 
descriptions have been presented and 
read. Among the translations, those 
of Othello and Mahomet are esteem- 
ed the best. Although little is known 
in England respecting the state of 
the theatre in Portugal, or the drama- 
tie writers, there is no dearth of talent 
in this respect. . Fifty years ago there 
were reckoned to be 163 authors who 
had written for the stage ; of whose 
productions about 190 are still stock 
pieces. 

Among those of the present day 
may be mentioned, the poor dos San- 
tos e Silva, who is both blind and 
lame. In his youth he studied at 
Coimbra, became an engineer, and 
distinguished himself in his profes- 
sion. He is now upwards of fifty years 
old ; but neither age nor misfortune 


have depressed his mind. He has 
written a tragedy in versos soltog 
(blank verse) called e/ Rey D. Sebas« 
tidoem Afrika ;—which,notwithstand- 
ing its great merit, is not allowed to 
be either represented or printed, on 
account of the freedom of certain pas- 
sages. Those who have read the ma- 
nuscript say the plot is excellent, the 
characters finely drawn, and the lan- 
guage beautiful. Another serious 
drama of the same author is A Res- 
tauracdo de Pernambuco; the Delivery 
of Pernambuco after the Expulsion of 
the Dutch, who had possessed them- 
selves of this important colony: this 
piece was received with much fp- 
plause. A Restauracdo de Portugal, 
or the Restoration of the Duke of 
Braganza to the crown of Portugal 
in 1640, is also a very favourite na- 
tional drama. I saw it performed at 
the theatre dos Condes, and was struck 
with the enthusiasm with which it 
was received, and which certainly 
was not caused by the excellence of 
the acting: many of the passages 
were extremely severe against the 
Spaniards ; and these were always re- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations, 
—A third national drama Vasco da 
Gama, or the Conquest of India, is 
equally popular with those I have 
just mentioned ; a proof that the Por- 
tuguese still retain some feeling of 
that patriotism and heroic spirit which 
animated their ancestors. ‘There is 
also another drama which I cannot 
forbear mentioning, although I did 
not see it OO, This is Osmia: 
its subject is taken from the ancient 
history of Lusitania, when the people 
revolted from the Roman _ power, 
Osmia, the heroine, is distracted be- 
tween her passion for a noble Roman, 
and her duty to her country: the lat- 
ter at length prevails. The author 
of this tragedy is a noble Portuguese 
lady, the Countess Vimeira. The 
Academy of Lisbon had proposed a 
prize for the best tragedy. It was ad. 
judged to Osmia; but, on opening the 
sealed-up letter sent in with’ it, in- 
steadof the name of the author, there 
was found merely a request that the 
money should be paid to the society 
for the encouragement of olive~ 

ounds.* 

Wit and satire are dangerous any 
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* This is noticed by Bouterwick, and by Sismondi in his Literature du Midi de l'Europe. 
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where, but in Portugal more particu- 
larly so: a poor author, a Jew, by 
name Antonio José, was burnt by the 
inquisition for too free an employ- 
ment of his wit.* He had produced 
many very successful comic pieces 
and farces, that were distinguished 
by a fund of genuine, rich, popular 
humour and wit. During ten years 
his dramas filled the theatre. Among 
many other farces which are exceed- 
ingly comic, two in particular exas- 
perated the holy office. In one of 
them a criminal is introduced, con- 
versing at the gallows with his con- 
fessor ; and the tone, as may be sup- 
posed, was not the most grave and 
serious. Atter the terrible end of the 
author, the theatres did not venture 
to perform his productions any lon- 
ger. Among the present writers of 
comedy may be noticed Joaquim 
Manocl,—who must not, however, be 
confounded with the translator of 
Wieland’s Oberon ;—and an opulent 
merchant named Botelho. But none 
of the pieces of either have as yet 
been printed. One of the latest co- 
medies that deserves to be mentioned 
is O Caffé e o Bilhar, a piece most 
truly characteristic of Lisbon man- 
ners: the scene is laid in the billiard 
room ot a coffee-house, and the deve- 
lopement in the last act is not un- 
worthy of the pen of a Moliere. 

Dec. 4. ‘To-day is the festival of 
St. Barbara, the patron Saint of Ar- 
tillery ; for which reason she is salut- 
ed by a tremendous cannonade at the 
first of the morning. No May day 
ean be more delightful than it now is, 
although the wind blows from the 
uorth, and the Portuguese shake with 
eold. The beauty of the weather in- 
duced me to go upon the Tagus. 
What an animated scene does this 
river present! It seems quite a forest 
of masts,—for here are no fewer than 
4200 vessels of various descriptions. 
Among these are a vast number of 
Feluccas, hurrying up and down the 
stream. ‘These carry from ten to 
twelve persons. The sailors are a 
strange boisterous set, eternal chat- 
terers, and always jovial and merry, 
in spite of the hardest labour. The 
most skillful sea-faring’ men come 
from Algarve ; they are bold and ex- 
pert pilots ; most active climbers and 
swimmers; but insolent, refractory, 
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and uncontroulable. These people, 
who are usually employed on board 
the royal vessels, have no notion 
of curbing their tongues, but allow 
themselves the most extravagant 
speeches, in their native dialect, 
against every one, not even sparing 
the royal family ; nor are their sar- 
casms unfrequently destitute of real 
wit: they are therefore regarded 
as a kind of professed railers, whose 
licentiousness is universally toler- 
ated. 

Adjacent to the river, lie the Ex- 
change and Custom-house ; and from 
this spet,—where may be heard almost 
every European Janguage and dia- 
lect,—to the fish market—is more bus- 
tle and variety than in any other part 
of the town. Here the merchant and 
the petty chapman, the banker and 
the broker, jostle against each other. 
In the midst of the confusion caused 
by creaking carts drawn by oxen, 
ragged labourers, and a number of 
masterless dogs, one meets with a 
Caza da Gaxetta, where English and 
French papers are taken in; and with 
some booksellers’ shops. Here a 
Fidalgo is purchasing jewels, or some 
Millionair is buying an entire stock of 
the most costly productions of both 
the Indies ; while farther on, some 
ragged beggar is cheapening a pair 
of shoe-buckles,—for in Portugal even 
the veriest beggar considers these an 
indispensable article of dress. 

Is this country the kingdom of 
Midas?—gold and rags are to be 
seen every where! Beggars throng 
the streets, take their Siesta on the 
marble steps of palaces, and lie upon 
the ground before the Convents, where 
they are fed by hundreds. Among 
these are numbers of discharged sol- 
diers. On enquiring once whether 
there was in Lisbon any hospital for 
invalids, a Portuguese answered me 
with an expressive shrug of shoulder, 
and a satiric smile, Si Senhor, a rua! 
(“« yes, sir—there’s the street !”) But 
even the soldiers themselves almost 
starve, if unable to procure employ- 
ment in addition to their pay, which 
is but trifling ; and at Lisbon every 
necessary of life is very dear. 

Speaking, on the other hand, of rich 
merchants, one means millionairs, of 
whom there are no small number: 
among the first houses are the Barros, 





* This hsppened at the last Auto da Fe, in 1745. 
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Quinella, and some other. A fortune 
of 100,000 crusades, is reckoned a 
very moderate one: the richest Fi- 
dulgos have yearly incomes to double 
that amount. Yet amidst all this 
wealth, beggars, cripples, and tatter- 
ed figures are seen every where ; and 
this too in a nation which is in. pos- 
session of the Brazils and the Minas 
Geraes !! 

The Praca da Figueira, adjacent to 
the river, is a large open place sur- 
rounded by houses, and forming the 
fish, vegetable, and fruit market. 
Here may be seen piles of oranges 
and bunches of grapes elegantly, tied 
up with ribbons ; but then it is im- 
possible to approach them without 
previously wading through heaps of 
mire and rubbish. Cows are found 
feeding here ; nor is there any lack of 
dogs who throng here to feed upon 
the filth. The fishermen drag along 
fish of almost every description— 
sturgeons, plaice, soles, lampreys, 
eels, trout, carp, barbels, &c. &c. 
without reckoning oysters, muscle- 
fish, crabs, &c.; in short, this place 
might afford a very entertaining ram- 
ble for the lovers of natural history, 
were it not so abominably filthy. 
Then as for uproar — Billingsgate 
is absolutely a piece of sfil/-/ife in 
comparison to it! and with regard to 
neatness, the display of a London 
fishmonger’s is perfect elegance when 
contrasted with this scene of disgust- 
ing impurity: for there the fish is laid 
upon a cool slab of white marble, 
over which a stream of water con- 
tinually flows, so that it looks as 
clean and as brilliant as in a coloured 
plate in some magnificent publication 
on Ichthyology. We now proceeded 
farther until we reached the quay 
where the vessels unload; here the 
bustle and confusion was, if possible, 
still greater ; every one was bawling 
aloud, or rather bellowing in a tdne 
that seemed like a frightful yell to my 
ears. Then you are stunned with 
perpetual bickering and quarrelling, 
or with equally boisterous and voci- 
ferous merriment. In one place—in 
order that I may present you with 
the reverse of the medal—a couple of 
porters are belabouring each other 
with cudgels, without any body’s iu- 
terfering or noticing them. Farther 
on, two ass drivers are abusing each 
other most unmercifully ; while some 


are thumping and throtling each 
other; or should the affair become 
more serious, they do not scruple to 
have recourse to stabbing: until a 
police officer comes up, which he ge- 
nerally contrives to do when it is too 
late: at length the Ave Maria bell puts 
an end to all this tumult and disorder. 

The Portuguese is like straw; ap- 
ply but a spark to him, and he is 
instantly in a blaze; but then the 
blaze soon expires. Whether at 
work or at leisure, nothing seems 
to excite or rouze him so suddenly 
as a quarrel—or a procession. In 


the latter case, he flings himself 


down on his knees in the mire; 
or if too heavily laden, or should his 
ass not be disposed to stop for him, 


he must perforce content himself 


with keeping his head bare until the 
bell has ceased to ring. At an exhi- 
bition of equestrian feats, one of the 
performers was riding upon two 
horses, and preparing to fire a gun, — 
when the bell of some procession was 
heard tinkling :—in an instant he took 
off his hat, dropt on his knees, and 
rode round the circus in that attitude. 
Another, who was performing the 
part of a devil, immediately ceased 
his pranks, and displayed equal signs 
of devotion and attachment to the 
Holy Church. All that is required 


of Protestants is, that they take off 


their hats. Indeed, the good people 
of Lisbon are unusually courteous 
and patient towards us heretics and 
{nglishmen. 

The Passejo publico forms a striking 
contrast to the bustling scenes just 
described. One may meditate here as 
tranquilly as in the retired walks of a 
cloister ; all seems silent and deserted. 
In fact the Portuguese do not like 
walking, as an amusement ; although 
Pombal caused an extensive prome- 
nade to be formed in the centre of the 
town. Itis not usual to meet any 
Portuguese ladies of respectability 
abroad, except on their way to, or re- 
turn from church ; and then they are 
entirely enveloped in a white veil, or 
at least very nearly so. They are in 
general petite; with pale countenances 
and rather inexpressive features; but 
with dark eyes full of fire. Their cos- 
tume is striking enough: jewels, 
gold, fringe, and embroidery, are by 
no means spared ; and they general- 
ly wear a scarf of scarlet, or some 
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other brilliant colour. The men are 
not finer figures than the women: their 
complexions are dark, and their mien 
wears an appearance of habitual re- 
serve; yet they are very polite and 
courteous, both towards strangers, 
and each other ; and when they speak 
every feature is full of animation. 

Among the higher and middling 
classes there is, I think, more infor- 
mation than is to be met with among 
the Spanish Dons and Caballeros. 
Indeed there are many very profound 
thinkers to be found among the Por- 
tuguese. They read the best au- 
thors of other countries, but they ap- 
ply themselves to erudition much less 
than the Spaniards do: poetry, mu- 
sic, and practical philosophy, are bet- 
ter adapted to their lively tempers. 
The lower orders are greatly addict- 
ed to wit and satire ; although by the 
bye, there is no word in the Portu- 
guese language which can be said to 
express the former. 
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The Marquis Araujo d Azeredo is 4 
distinguished patron of the arts. This 
nobleman is one of the most refined 
and ingenious statesmen, and one of 
the most elegant men, not only in 
Portugal, but perhaps in Europe. He 
was formerly ambassador to the court 
of St. Petersburg. Politics and state 
intrigues, however, have not engaged 
all his attention: he is himself no des. 
picable poet ; and has translated from 
the English many pieces of Dryden, 
Gray, &c. Nor is this all that he has 
done for the literature of his country ; 
he has likewise ventured to oppose 
that taste for monotonous and insipid 
pastoral poetry, which has so long 
prevailed in Portugal; much to the 
disparagement of its literary reputa- 
tion. Araujo has moreover produced 
a tragedy Joundall on the history of 
Osmia: this is said to be a work of 
no common merit, although it has ne- 
ver yet been either represented on 
the stage, or published from the press. 
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I will make a prief of it in my note-boeok. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


No. VIII. 


THE 


STORM. 


A Night-picce, after Salvator Rosa, from the German. 


Tue night is dark and lowering— 
a black cloud passes through the 
hot sky —vapours rise from the heath 
—the waning moon, pale and me- 
lancholy, disappears. Suddenly she 
shines through the parting clouds: a 
solitary star twinkles beneath the 
murky veil. Lightnings, flashing 
mid the sky, reveal its misty shapes. 
Far off rolls the hollow thunder. 
Every thing sighs beneath the wrath 
of the tempest-breeding sky. The 
bat flutters around. Hark! the tem- 
pest bursts! — Fiercely it bends the 
tops of the trembling trees, bluster- 
mg among their scattered leaves — 
great drops of rain fall heavy from 
the sky. See —the lightning ‘how it 
dazzles! Hark! how it rustles !— 


Almighty Warder of the clouds! 
how great is thy beauty in the tem- 
pest! 

Loud and hollow rolls the distant 
ocean —woe to the mariner who sails 
on its midnight wave! The wind- 
god will seize him—vwill sink him, 
with his wooden refuge—in the abyss 
of the howling wave. 

No kindly star lights him to the 
shore. In vain his young wife 
awaits him:—in vain she looks for 
the morning star: a black cloud con- 
ceals it. Yonder it glimmers weak 
in the east — the first dim presage of 
the dawn! Delay not, welcome mes- 
senger! Haste and dispel the dark 
phantoms of the night. 
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No. VIII. 


ON PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


Men palliate and conceal their original qualities, but do not extirpate them. 


No one ever changes his character 
from the time he is two years old ; 
nay, I might say, from the time he is 
two hours old. We may, with in- 
struction and opportunity, mend our 
manners, or else alter for the worse, 
— «as the flesh ard fortune shall 
serve ;” but the character, the inter- 
nal, original bias, remains always the 
same, and true to itself to the very 
last— 


And feels the ruling passion strong in 
death ! 


A very grave and dispassionate 
philosopher (the late celebrated che- 
mist, Mr. Nicholson) was so impress- 
ed with the conviction of the in- 
stantaneous commencement and de- 
velopment of the character with the 
birth, that he published a long and 
amusing article ir the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, giving a detailed account of 
the progress, history, education, and 
tempers of two twins up to the period 
of their being eleven days old. This 
is, perhaps, considering the matter 
too curiously, and would amount to a 
species of horoscopy, if we were to 
build on such premature indications ; 
but the germ no doubt is there, 
though we must wait a little longer 
to see what form it takes. We need 
not in general wait long. The devil 
soon betrays the cloven foot, or a 
milder and better spirit appears in its 
stead. A temper sullen or active, 
shy or bold, grave or lively, selfish or 
romantic (to say nothing of quick- 
ness or dulness of apprehension) is 
manifest very early ; and impercepti- 
bly, but irresistibly moulds our incli- 
nations, habits, and pursuits through 
life. The greater or less degree of 
animal spirits,—of nervous irritabi- 
lity,—the complexion of the blood 
~the proportion of “ hot, cold, 
moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
that strive for mastery,”—the Satur- 
nine or the Meseusial =the disposi- 


tion to be affected by objects near, 
or at a distance, or not at all,—to 
he struck with novelty, or to brood 
over deep-rooted impressions,—to in- 
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dulge in laughter or in tears,—the 
leaven of passion or of prudence that 
tempers this frail clay, is born with 
us, and never quits us. “ It is notin 
our stars,” in planeary influence, 
but neither is it “ in ourselves, that 
we are thus or thus.” ‘The accession 
of knowledge, the pressure of circum- 
stances, favourable or unfavourable, 
does little more than minister occa- 
sion to this first predisposing bias— 
than assist, like the dews of heaven, 
or retard, like the nipping north, the 
growth of the seed originally sown in 
our constitution—than give a more 
or less decided expression to that 
personal character, the outlines of 
which nothing can alter. What I 
mean is, that Blifil and Tom Jones, 
for instance, by changing places, 
would never have changed characters. 
The one might, from circumstances, 
and from the notions instilled into 
him, have become a little less selfish, 
and the other a little less extravagant ; 
but, with a trifling allowance of this 
sort, taking the proposition cum gra- 
no salis, they would have been just 
where they set out. Blifil would 
have been Blifil still, and Jones what 
nature intended him to be. I have 
made use of this example without 
any apology for its being a fictiti- 
ous one, Mend I think good no- 
vels are the most authentic as well 
as most accessible repositories of the 
natural history and philosophy of the 
species. 

I shall not borrow assistance or il- 
lustration from the organic system of 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, which 
reduces this question to a small come 
pass, and very distinct limits, be- 
cause I do not understand or believe 
in it: but I think, those who put faith 
in physiognomy at all, or imagine that 
the mind is stamped upon the coun- 
tenance, must believe that there is 
auch a thing as an essential difference 
of character in different individuals. 
We do not change our features with 
our situations: neither do we change 
the capacities or inclinations which 
lurk beneath them. A flat face does 
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not become an oval one, nor & pug 
nose a Roman one, with the acqui- 
sition of an office, or the addition of 
a title. So neither is the pert, hard, 
unfeeling outline of character turned 
from selfishness and cunning to open- 
ness and generosity, by any softening 
of circumstances. Ifthe face puts on 
an habitual smile in the sunshine cf 
fortune, or if it suddenly lowers in 
the storms of adversity, do not trust 
too implicitly to appearances: the 
men are the same at bottom. The 
designing knave may sometimes wear 
a vizor, or, “ to beguile the time, 
lock like the time:” but watch him 
narrowly, and you will detect him be- 
hind his mask !—We recognise, after 
a length of years, the same well- 
known face that we were formerly ac- 
quainted with, changed by time, but 
the same in itself; and can trace the 
features of the boy in the full-grown 
man. Can we doubt that the charac- 
ter and thoughts have remained as 
much the same all that time; have 
borne the same image and super- 
scription; have grown with the 
growth, and strengthened with the 
strength? In this sense, and in Mr. 
Wordsworth’s phrase, ** the child’s 
the father of the man” surely enough. 
The same tendencies may not always 
be equally visible, but they are still 
in existence, and break out, whenever 
they dare and can, the more for be- 
ing checked. Again, we often dis- 
tinctly notice the same features, the 
same bodily peculiarities, the same 
look and gestures, in different per- 
sons of the same family ; and find this 
resemblance extending to collateral 
branches and through several gene- 
rations, showing how strongly na- 
ture must have been warped and 
biased in that particular direction at 
first. This pre-determination in the 
blood has its caprices too, and way- 
ward as well as obstinate fits. The 
family likeness sometimes skips over 
the next of kin or the nearest branch, 
and re-appears in all its singularity 
in a second or third cousin, or passes. 
over the son to the grand-child. 
Where the pictures of the heirs and 
successors to a title or estate have 
been preserved for any length of time 
in Gothic halls and old-fashioned 
mansions, the prevailing outline and 
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character does not wear out, but may 
be traced through its numerous jn. 
flections and descents, like the wind- 
ing Of a river through an expanse of 
country, for centuries. The ancestor 
of many a noble house has sat for the 
portraits of his youthful descendants: 
and still the soul of “ Fairfax and 
the starry Vere,” consecrated in Mar- 
vel’s verse, may be seen mantling in 
the suffused features of some young 
court-beauty of the present day. 
The portrait of Judge Jeffries, which 
was exhibited lately in the Gallery in 
Pall Mall—young, handsome, spirit- 
ed, good-humoured, and totally un- 
like, at first view, what you would 
expect from the character, was an 
exact likeness of two young men 
whom I knew some years ago, the 
living representatives of that family. 
It is curious that, consistently enough 
with the delineation in the portrait, 
old Evelyn should have recorded in 
his Memoirs, that “‘ he saw the Chief 
Justice Jeffries in a large company 
the night before, and that he thought 
he laughed, drank, and danced too 
much for a man who had that day 
condemned Algernon Sidney to the 
block.” It is not always possible to 
foresee the tyger’s spring, till we are 
in his grasp: the fawning, cruel eye 
dooms its prey, while it glitters !— 
Features alone do not run in the 
blood ; vices and virtues, genius and 
folly, are transmitted through the 
same sure, but unseen channel. 
There is an involuntary, unaccounta- 
ble family character, as well as a 
family-face ; and we see it manifest- 
ingritself in the same way, with un- 
broken continuity, or by fits and 
starts. There shall be a regular 
breed of misers, of incorrigitle old 
hunkses in a family, time out of mind ; 
or the shame of the thing, and the 
hardships and restraint imposed upon 
him while young, shall urge some 
desperate spendthrift to wipe out 
the reproach upon his name by a 
course of extravagance and de- 
bauchery ; and his immediate succes- 
sors shall make his example an ex- 
cuse for relapsing into the old, jog- 
trot incurable infirmity, the grasping 
and pinching disease, of the family 
again.* A person may be indebted 
for a nose or an eye, for a graceful 





* “ I know at this time a person of a vast estate, who is the immediate descendant of a 


fine gentleman, but the great-grandson of a broker, in whom his ances‘or is now revived. 
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carriage OT % voluble discourse, to a 
great-aunt or uncle, whose existence 
he has Sgarcely heard of ; and both 
may be’surprised, on being introduced 
for the first time in their lives, to 
find each an alter idem. Country 
coUsins, who meet after they are 
crown up for the first time in Lon- 
don, often start at the likeness,— 
it is like looking at themselves in 
the glass—nay, they shall see, almost 
before they exchange a word, their 
own thoughts as it were staring them 
in the face, the same ideas, feelings, 
opinions, passions, prejudices, likings 
and antipathies ; the same turn of 
mind and sentiment, the same foibles, 
peculiarities, faults, follies, misfor- 
tunes, consolations, the same self, the 
same every thing! And farther, this 
coincidence shall take place and be 
most remarkable, where not only no 
intercourse has previously been kept 
up, not even by letter or by common 
friends, but where the different 
branches of a family have been es- 
tranged for long years, and where 
the younger part in each have been 
brought up in totally different situa- 
tions, with different studies, pursuits, 
expectations and opportunities. To 
assure me that this is owing to circum- 
stances, is to assure me of a gratuitous 
absurdity—which you cannot know, 
aud which I shall not believe. It 
is owing, not to circumstances, but 
to the force of kind, to the stuff of 
which our blood and humours are 
compounded being the same. Why 
should I and an old _ hair-brained 
uncle of mine fasten upon the same 
picture in a collection, and talk of 
it for years after, though one of no 
particular “ note or likelihood” in 
itself, but for something congenial 
in the look to our nbs week “ 
way of seeing nature y shou 

oe cousin Saran and I fix upon 
the same book, Tristram Shandy,— 
without comparing notes, have it 
“doubled down and dog-eared” in 
the same places, and live upon it as 
a sort of food that assimilated with 
our natural dispositions ? — “ In- 
stinct, Hal, instinct!” ‘They are fools 
who Say otherwise, and have never 
studied nature or mankind, but in 
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books and systems of philosophy. 
But, indeed, the colour of our lives 
is woven into the fatal thread at our 
births: our original sins, and our 
redeeming graces are infused into us; 
nor is the bond, that confirms our 
destiny, ever cancelled. 


Beneath the hills, amid the flowery groves, 

The generations are prepar'd ; tlie pangs, 

The internal pangs, are ready ; the dread 
strife 

Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 


The “ winged wounds” that rankle 
in our breasts to our latest day were 
planted there long since, ticketed 
and labelled on the outside in small 
but indelible characters, written in 
our blood, “ like that ensanguined 
flower inscribed with woe:” we are 
in the toils from the very first, hem- 
med in by the hunters; and these 
are our Own passions, bred of our 
brain and humours, and that never 
leave us, but consume and gnaw 
the heart in our short life-time, as 
worms wait for us in the grave ! 

Critics and authors who congre- 
gate in large cities, and see nothing 
of the world but a sort of phantas- 
magoria, to whom the numberless 
characters they meet in the course 
of a few hours are fugitive “ as the 
flies of a summer,” evanescent as the 
figures in a camera obscura, may talk 
very learnedly, and attribute the 
motions of the puppets to circum- 
stances of which they are confessedly 
in total ignorance. They see cha- 
racter only in the bust, and have 
not room (for the crowd) to study 
it as a whole-length, that is, as it 
exists in reality. But those who 
trace things to their source, and 

roceed from individuals to generals, 
Feber better. School-boys, for ex- 
ample, who are early let into the se- 
cret, and see the seeds growing, are 
not only sound judges, but true pro- 
phets of character ; so that the nick- 
names they give their play-fellows 
usually stick by them ever after. 
The gossips in country-towns, also, 
who study human nature, not mere- 
ly in the history of the individual, 
but in the genealogy of the race, 





is heartily sorry 


He is a very honest gentleman in his principles, but cannot for his blood talk fairly : he 
for ete but he cheats by constitution, and over-reaches by instinct.”— 


See this subject delightfully treated in the 75th Number of the Tatler, in an account of 


Mr. Bickerstaff’s pedigree, on occasion of " sister’s marriage. 
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kuow the comparative anatomy of 
the minds of a whole neighbourhood 
to a tittle, where to look for marks 
and defects,—explain a vulgarity by 
a cross in the breed, or a foppish 
air in a young tradesman by his 
grandmother’s marriage with a dan- 
cing-master,—and are the only prac- 
tical conjurers and expert decypher- 
ers of the determinate lines of true 
or supposititious character. 

The character of women (I should 
think it will at this time of day be 
granted) differs essentially from that 
of men, not less so than their shape 
or the texture of their skin. It has 
been said indeed, “ most women 
have no character at all,”—and on 
the other hand, the fair and eloquent 
authoress of the Rights of Women 
was for establishing the masculine 
pretensions and privileges of her sex 
on a perfect equality with ours. I 
shall leave Pope and Mary Wol- 
stonecraft to settle that point be- 
tween them. I should laugh at any 
one who told me, that the European, 
the Asiatic, and the African character 
were the same. I no more believe it 
than I do that black is the same colour 
as white, or that a straight line is a 
curved one. We see in whole na- 
tions and large classes the physiog- 
nomies, and I should suppose (“ not 
to speak it profanely”’) the general 
characters of different animals with 
which we are acquainted, as of the 
fox, the wolf, the hog, the goat, the 
dog, the monkey: and I suspect this 
analogy, whether perceived or not, 
has as prevailing an influence on 
their habits and actions, as any theory 
of moral sentiments taught in the 
schools. Rules and precautions may, 
no doubt, be applied to counteract 
the excesses ant overt demonstra- 
tions of any such characteristic in- 
firmity ; but still, the disease will be 
in the mind, an impediment, not a 
help to virtue.—An exception is u- 
sually taken to all national or ge- 
neral reflections, as unjust and illi- 
beral, because they cannot be true 
of every individual. It is not meant 
that they are; and besides, the 
same captions objection is not made 
to the handsome things that are 


said of whole bodies ai! classes of 
men. A lofty panegyric; @ boasted 
virtue will fit the inhabita®s of an 
entire district to a hair: the want 
of strict universality, of philésophi- 
cal and abstract truth, is no difli- 
culty here: but if you hint ai an 
obvious vice or defect, this is #- 
stantly construed into a most unfai, 
and partial view of the case, and 
each individual throws the imputa. 
tion from himself and his country 
with scorn. Thus you may praise 
the generosity of the English, the 
prudence of the Scotch, the hospi- 
tality of the Irish, as long as you 
please, and not a syllable is whis- 
pered against these sweeping expres- 
sions of admiration: but reverse the 
picture, hold up to censure, or only 
glance at the unfavourable side of 
each character (and they themselves 
admit that they have a distinguish- 
ing and generic character as a people) 
—and you are assailed by the most 
violent clamours, and a _ confused 
Babel of noises, as a disseminator 
of unfounded prejudices, and a li- 
beller of human nature. I am sure 
there is nothing reasonable in this. 
Harsh and disagreeable qualities 
wear out in nations, as in indivi- 
duals, with time and intercourse 
with the world ; but it is at the ex- 
pense of their intrinsic excellences. 
The vices of softness and effeminacy 
sink deeper with age, like thorns in 
the flesh. Single acts or events of- 
ten determine the fate of mortals, 
yet may have nothing to do with 
their general deserts or failings. He 
who is said to be cured of any glar- 
ing infirmity may be suspected never 
to have had it; and lastly, it may 
be laid down as a general rule, that 
mankind improve, by means of lux- 
ury and civilization, in social man- 
ners, and become worse in what re- 
lates to personal habits and charac- 
ter. There are few nations, as well 
as few men (with the exception of 
tyrants) that are cruel walt volup- 
tuous, immersed in pleasure, and 
bent on inflicting pain on others, at 
the same time. Ferociousness is the 
characteristic of barbarous ages, li- 
centiousness of more refined periods.” 





* Fiieliter didicisse ingenuas artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


The same maxiin does not establish the purity of morals that infers their mildness- 
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1 shall not undertake to decide 
exactly how far the original cha- 
racter may be modified by the gene- 
ral progress of society, or by parti- 
cular circumstances happening to the 
individual: but I think the alteration 
(be it what it may) is more appa- 
rent than real, more in conduct than 
in feeling. I will not deny, that an 
extreme and violent difference of 
circumstances (as that between the 
savage and civilized state) will su- 
persede the common distinctions of 
character, and prevent certain dis- 
positions and sentiments from ever 
developing themselves. Yet with 
reference to this, I would observe, 
in the first place, that in the most 
opposite ranks and conditions of life, 
we find qualities showing themselves, 
which we should have least expect- 
ed,—grace in a cottage, humanity 
in the bandit, sincerity in courts ; 
and secondly, in ordinary cases, and 
in the mixed mass of human affairs, 
the mind contrives to lay hold of 
those circumstances and motives, 
which suit its own bias and confirm 
its natural disposition, whatever it 
may be, gentle or rough, vulgar or 
refined, spirited or cowardly, open- 
hearted or cunning. The will is not 
blindly impelled by outward acci- 
dents, but selects the impressions by 
which it chuses to be governed, with 
great dexterity and perseverance. 
Or the machine may be at the dis- 
posal of fortune: the man is still his 
own master. The soul, under the 
pressure of circumstances, does not 
lose its original spring, but as soon 
as the pressure is removed, recoils 
with double violence to its first po- 
sition. ‘That which any one has been 
long learning unwillingly, he un- 
leams with proportionable eagerness 
and haste. Kings have been said 
to be incorrigible to experience. The 
maxim might be extended, without 
injury, to the benefit of their sub- 
Jects ; for every man is a king (with 
all the pride and obstinacy of one) 
in his own little world. It is only 
lucky that the rest of the world are 
not answerable for his caprices !— 
We laugh at the warnings and ad- 
vice of others: we resent the les- 
sous of adversity, and lose no time 
in letting it appear, that we have 
escaped from its importunate power. 
I do not think, with every assist- 
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ance from reason and circumstances, 
that the slothful ever becomes ac- 
tive, the cowatd brave, the head- 
strong prudent, the fickle steady, 
the mean generous, the coarse de- 
licate, the ill-tempered amiable, or 
the knave honest ; but that, the res- 
traint of necessity and appearances 
once taken away, they woulil relapse 
into their former and real character 
again:—Cucullus non facit monachum. 
Manners, situation, example, fashion, 
have a prodigious influence on ex- 
terior deportment. But do they pe- 
netrate much deeper? The thief 
will not steal by day: but his having 
this command over himself does not 
do away his character or calling. 
The priest cannot indulge in certain 
irregularities: but unless his pulse 
beats temperately from the first, he 
will only be playing a part through 
life. Again, the soldier cannot shrink 
from his duty in a dastardly man- 
ner: but if he has not naturally 
steady nerves and strong resolution, 
—except in the field of battle, he 
may be fearful as a woman, though 
covered with scars and honour. The 
judge must be disinterested and above 
suspicion: yet should he have from 
nature an itching palm, an eye ser- 
vile and greedy of office, he will 
somehow contrive to indemnify his 
private conscience out of his public 
principle, and husband a reputation 
for legal integrity, as a stake to play 
the game of his political profligacy 
with more advantage. There is of- 
ten a contradiction in character, 
which is composed of various and 
unequal parts ; and hence there will 
arise an appearance of fickleness and 
inconsistency. A man may be slug- 
gish by the father’s side, and of a 
restless and uneasy temper by the 
mother’s; and he may favour either 
of these inherent dispositions accord- 
ing to circumstances. But he will 
not have changed his character, any 
more than a man, who sometimes 
lives in one apartment of a house, 
and then takes possession of another, 
according to whim or convenience, 
changes his habitation. The simply 
phlegmatic never turns to the truly 
‘¢ fiery quality.” So, the really gay 
or trifling never becomes thought- 
ful and serious. The light-hearted 
wretch takes nothing to heart. He, 
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of disposition) ‘* the shot of accident 
and dart of chance” fall like drops 
of water on oil, so that he brushes 
them aside with heedless hand and 
smiling face, will never be roused 
from his volatile indifference to meet 
inevitable calamities. He may try 
to laugh them off, but will not put 
himself to any inconvenience to pre- 
vent them. 1 know a man that, if 
a tyger were to jump into his room, 
would only play off some joke, some 
«« quip, or crank, or wanton wile 

upon him. Mortifications and dis- 
appointments may break such a per- 
son’s heart, but they will be the 
death of him, ere they will make 
him provident of the future, or 
willing to forego one idle gratifica- 
tion of the passing hour for any 
consideration whatever. The dila- 
tory man never becomes punctual. 
Resolution is of no avail; for the 
very essence of the character con- 
sists in this, that the present impres- 
sion is of more efficacy than any pre- 
vious resolution. I have heard it 
said of a celebrated writer, that if 
he had to get a reprieve from the 
gallows for himself or a_ friend, 
(with leave be it spoken) and was to 
be at acertain place by a given time, 
he would be a quarter of an hour 
behind-hand. What is to be done in 
this case? Can you talk or argue a 
man out of his humour? You might 
as well attempt to talk or argue him 
out of a lethargy, or a fever. The 
disease is in the blood: you may see 
it (if you are a curious observer) 
meandering in his veins, and reposing 
on his eye-lids! Some of our foibles 
are laid in the constitution of our 
bodies ; others, in the structure of 
our minds, and both are irremediable. 
The vain man, who is full of himself, 
is never cured of his vanity, but 
looks for admiration to the last, with 
a restless, suppliant eye, in the midst 
of contumely and contempt: the mo- 
dest man never grows vain from flat- 
tery, or unexpected applause, for he 
sees himself in the diminished scale 
of other things. He will not “ have 
his nothings monstered.” He knows 
how much he himself wants, how 
much others have; and till you can 
alter this conviction in him, or make 


him drunk by infusing some new 
poison, some celestial ichor, into his 
veins, you cannot make a coxcomh 
of him. He is too well aware of the 
truth of what has been said, that 
** the wisest amongst us is a fool in 
some things, as the lowest amongst 
men has some just notions, and 
therein is as wise as Socrates; so 
that every man resembles a statue 
made to stand against a wall, or ina 
niche ; on one side it is a Plato, an 
Apollo, a Demosthenes ; on the other, 
it is a rough, unformed piece of 
stone.”* Some persons of my ac- 
quaintance, who think themselves 
teres et rotundus, and armed at all 
points with perfections, would not be 
much inclined to give into this senti- 
ment, the modesty of which is only 
equalled by its sense and ingenuity. 
The man of sanguine temperament 
is seldom weaned from his castles in 
the air: nor can you, by virtue of 
any theory, convert the cold, careful 
calculator into a wild enthusiast. A 
self-tormentor is never satisfied, come 
what will. He always apprehends 
the worst, and is indefatigable in 
conjuring up the apparition of danger. 
He is uneasy at his own good fortune, 
as it takes from him his favourite 
topic of repining and complaint. Let 
him succeed to his heart’s content in 
all that is reasonable or important, 
yet if there is any one thing (and 
that he is sure to find out) in which 
he does not get on, this embitters all 
the rest. I know an instance. Per- 
haps, it is myself. Again, a surly 
man, in spite of warning, neglects 
his own interest, and will do so, be- 
cause he has more pleasure in dis- 
obliging you than in serving himself. 
‘A friendly man will show himself 
friendly,” to the last: for those who 
are said to have been spoiled by pros- 
perity, were never really good for 
any thing. A good-natured man ne- 
ver loses his native happiness of dis- 
eg good temper is an estate 
or life: and a man born with com- 
mon sense rarely turns out a very 
egregious fool. It is more common 
to see a fool become wise, that is, set 
up for wisdom, and be taken at his 
word by fools. We frequently judge 
of a man’s intellectual pretensions 





* Richardson's Works, on the Science of a Connoisseur, p. 212. 
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by the number of books he writes ; 
of his eloquence, by the number of 
speeches he makes ; of his capacity 
for business, by the number of offices 
he holds. ‘These are not true tests. 
Many a celebrated author is a known 
blockhead (between friends); and 
many a minister of state, whose gra- 
yvity and self-importance pass with 
the world for depth of thought and 
weight of public care, is a laughing- 
stock to his very servants and de- 
pendants.” The talents of some 
men, indeed, which might not other- 
wise have had a field to display 
themselves, are called out by ex- 
traordinary situations, and rise with 
the occasion: but for all the routine 
and mechanical preparation, the 
pomp and parade, and big looks of 
great statesmen, or what is called, 
merely filling office, a very shallow 
capacity with a certain immoveable- 
ness of countenance, is, I should 
suppose, sufficient, from what I have 
seen. Such political machines are 
not so good as the Mock-Duke in 
the Honey-Moon.—As to genius and 
capacity for works of art and sci- 
ence, all that a man really excels in, 
is his own and incommunicable: 
what he borrows from others, he has 
in an inferior degree, and it is never 
what his fame rests on. Sir Joshua 
observes, that Raphael, in his latter 
pictures, showed that he had learnt 
in some measure the colour of Titian. 
If he had learn it quite, the merit 
would still have been Titian’s; but 
he did not learn it and never would. 
But his expression, his glory and his 
excellence, was what he had within 
himself, first aud last; and this it 
was that seated him on the pinnacle 
of fame, a pre-eminence, that no ar- 
tist, without an equal warrant from 
nature and genius, will ever deprive 
him of. With respect to indications 
of early genius for particular things, 
I will just mention, that I myself 
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know an instance of a little boy, 
who could catch the hardest tunes, 
when between two and three years 
old, without any assistance but hear- 
ing them played on a hand-organ in 
the street, and who followed the ex- 
quisite pieces of Mozart piayed to 
him for the first time, so as to fall in 
like an echo at the close. Was this 
accident, or education, or natural ap- 
titude? I think the last. All the 
presumptions are for it, and there are 
none against it. 

In fine, do we not see how hard cer- 
tain early impressions, or prejudices 
acquired later, are toovercome? Do we 
not say, habit is a second nature? And 
shall we not allow the force of nature 
itself? If the real disposition is con- 
cealed for a time and tampered with, 
how readily it breaks out with the 
first excuse or opportunity! How 
soon does the drunkard forget his re- 
solution and constrained sobriety, at 
sight of the foaming tankard and 
blazing hearth! Does not the passion 
for gaming, in which there had been 
an involuntary pause, return like a 
madness all at once? Jt would be 
needless to offer instances of so ob- 
vious a truth. But if this superin- 
duced nature is not to be got the 
better of by reason or prudence, who 
shall pretend to set aside the original 
one by prescription and manage 
ment? Thus, if we turn to the cha- 
racters of women, we find that the 
shrew, the jilt, the coquette, the wan- 
ton, the intriguer, the liar, continue 
all their lives the same. Meet them 
after the lapse of a quarter or half a 
century, and they are still infallibly 
at their old work. No rebuke from 
experience, no lessons of misfortune, 
make the least impression on them, 
On they go; and, in fact, they can 
go on in no other way. They try 
other things, but it will not do. 
They are like fish out of water, ex< 
cept in the element of their favourite 





“ The reputation is not the man. Those who know 
1 in the opinion of a man’s intimate friends. He 


Yet all true reputation begins and ends 





know this pretty well. 


is what they think him, and in the last result will be thought so by others. Where there 
is no solid merit to bear the pressure of personal contact, fame is but @ vapour raised by 


accident or prejudice, and will soon vanish like a vapour or a noisome stench. 
who appears to those about him what he would have the world think 


But he 
him, from whom 


every one that approaches him in whatever circumstances brings something away to con- 


firm the loud rumour of the popular voice, 


is alone great in spite of fortune. The ma- 


lice of friendship, the littleness of curiosity, is as severe a test as the impartiality and en- 
larged views of listory. 
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vices. They might as well not be, 
as cease to be what they are by na- 
ture and custom. ‘“ Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?” Neither do these wretch- 
ed persons find any satisfaction or 
consciousness of their power, but 
in being a plague and a torment to 
themselves oad every one else, as 
long as they can. A good sort of 
woman is a character more rare than 
any of these, but it is equally dura- 
ble-—Look at the head of Hogarth’s 
Idle Apprentice in the boat, holding 
up his fingers as horns at Cuckold’s 
Point, and ask what penitentiary, 
what prison-discipline, would change 
the form of his forehead, “ villainous 
low,” or the conceptions lurking 
within it? Nothing:—no mother’s 
fearful warnings,—nor the formida- 
ble precautions of his wiser and more 
loving mother, his country! That 
fellow is still to be met with some- 
where in our time. Is he a spy, a 
jack-ketch, or an underling of office ? 
In truth, almost all the characters in 
Hogarth are of the class of incorri- 
gibles ; so that I often wonder what 
has become of some of them. Have 
the worst of them been cleared out, 
like the breed of noxious animals? 
Or have they been swept away, like 
locusts, in the whirlwind of the 
French Revolution? Or has Mr. Ben- 
tham put them into his Panopticon ; 
from which they have come out, so 
that nobody knows them, like the 
chimney-sweeper boy at Sadler’s 
Wells, that was thrown into a caul- 
iron, and came out a little dapper 
volunteer? | will not deny that some 
of them may, like Chaucer’s charac- 
ters, have been modernised a little ; 
but I think I could re-translate a 
few of them into their mother- 
tongue, the original honest dlack-/et- 
fer. We may refine, we may dis- 
guise, we may equivocate, we may 
compound for our vices, without 
getting rid of them; as we change 
our liquors, but do not leave off 
drinking. We may, in this respect, 
look forward to a decent and mode- 
rate, rather than a thorough and ra- 
dical reform. Or (without going deep 
into the political question) I conceive 
ye may improve the mechanism, if 
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not the texture of society ; that is, 
we may improve the physical cir- 
cumstances of individuals and their 
general relations to the state, though 
the internal character, like the grain 
in wood, or the sap in trees, that stil] 
rises, bend them how yau will, may 
remain nearly the same. The clay 
that the potter uses may be of the 
same quality, coarse or fine in itself, 
though he may mould it into vessels 
of very different shape or beauty. 
Who shall alter the stamina of na- 
tional character by any systematic 
process ? Who shall make the French 
respectable, or the English amiable ? 
Yet the author of THE YEAR 2500 
has done it! Suppose public spirit 
to become the general principle of 
action in the community—how would 
it show itself? Would it not then be- 
come the fashion, like loyalty, and 
have its apes and parrots, like loy- 
alty? The man of principle would 
no longer be distinguished from the 
crowd, the servum peeus imitatorum. 
There is a cant of democracy as well 
as of aristocracy ; and we have seen 
both triumphant in our day. The 
Jacobin of 1794 was the Anti-Ja- 
cohin of 1814. The loudest chaunt- 
ers of the Peans of liberty were the 
loudest applauders of the restored 
doctrine of divine right. They drift- 
ed with the stream, they sailed be- 
fore the breeze in either case. The 
politician was changed: the man 
was the same, the very same !—But 
enough of this. 

I do not know any moral to be de- 
duced from this view of the subject 
but one, namely, that we should 
mind our own business, cultivate our 
good qualities, if we have any, and 
irritate ourselves less about the ab- 
surdities of other people, which nei- 
ther we nor they can help. I grant 
there is something in what I have 
said, which might be made to glance 
towards the Seetsines of original 
sin, grace, election, reprobation, or 
the Gnostic principle that acts did 
not determine the virtue or vice of 
the character; and in those doc- 
trines, so far as they are deducible 
from what I have said, I agree—but 
always with a salvo. T, 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN GERMANY. 


NotwWITHSTANDING the corrupting 
influence of a number of small courts, 
the Germans have been generally 
considered, and, we believe justly, 
as aremarkably honest people ; and, 
—though there are, no doubt, ex- 
ceptions to the general rule,— we 
may safely affirm, that this charac- 
ter of honesty belongs to their wri- 
ters in a greater degree than to those 
of any other distinguished people in 
our own day.—The English writers 
were once generally characterized 
by great sincerity; but they are 
now, we think, much less entitled to 
that praise than the Germans. 

The courts have had but little in- 
fluence.on the literature of Germany. 
—This circumstance is, in a great 
measure, to be ascribed to the su- 
perior influence of the Universities ; 
which were thoroughly reformed by 
Luther, and placed on a very ef- 
fective feoting; and in which the 
ablest men of the country have, at 
various periods, found an asylum.— 
Another circumstance, which has 
contributed not a little to maintain a 
spirit of sincerity and candour in the 
literature of Germany, is the state 
of the Protestant Church in that 
country. But a late traveller has 
taken a very different view of the 
influence of the church in question. 
Though in biblical learning it has 
tong been by far the most distin- 
guished in Europe, .and though it was 
observed by one of the most learned 
and ingenious men of this country, the 
fate Dr. Geddes, that, in theological 
matters, “‘ German liberality of sen- 
timent is yet almost a stranger to 
England,” Mr. Jacob,* the traveller 
to whom we allude, hesitates not to 
express his strong dislike both of its 
practice and principles. 

_ “ The chief evil (in the ecclesias- 
tical establishments of Germany,”) 
says Mr. Jacob, “‘ appears to me to 
arise from the great equality of ranks 
among them.—It is not that the 
Whole revenue of the church is too 


small, so much as from there being 
no great inducements to aim at dis- 
tinction in their own profession.t—A 
pastor can never rise much higher, 
and the prospect of rising at all is 
very slight; hence, instead of ad- 
hering to the faith of his church, 
which he must do, if he hopes to rise 
in it, he indulges in speculations, 
which lead him to wild opinions, 
and bewilder his auditors in the same 
perplexing maze.” 

Mr. Jacob here is very plain in his 
explanation of what he deems the 
usual cause of adherence to establish- 
ed opinions. He must adhere, if he 
hopes to rise! He also views with 
great abhorrence whatever is calcu- 
Jated to exercise the rational faculties 
of the people.—it has always been 
a leading maxim with the schoel to 
which he belongs, that the people can 
only be kept obedient by being re- 
tained in ignorance.—A late cele- 
brated English prelate openly affirm- 
ed, “¢ that the people have nought to 
do with the laws but to obey them,” 
and it is not much above a year since 
a member of parliament, who has 
considerable weight with a powerful 
party in the country, did not hesi- 
tate to maintain, that a general 
diffusion of knowledge produced 
more evil than good, and that the 
higher ranks ought to discourage 
the education of the lower. But 
let us listen to Mr. Jacob:—“ The 
want of a liturgy, as well as the 
difficulty of composing and intro- 
ducing one that would be generally 
approved, is felt by~the clergy.— 
They complain, that the devotional 
services are criticised, rather than 
joined im with due reverence.—The 
exhortations delivered at baptisms, 
funerals, and marriages, are the 
composition of the individual who 
officiates ; and after such services, 
the conversation ef even the peasants 
is rather turned to the skill or to the 
want of it in the pastor, than to that 
improvement ef them, which such 





* A View of the Agriculture, Manufactures, Statistics, and State of Society in Ger- 
many, &c., by William Jacob, Esq. FRS. 

+ Remark, reader, that the clergy of Germany, as has been already observed, are the 
most learned in Europe, and by inducements to aim at distinction, cannot be meant 
inducements to distinguish themselves by biblical and theological knowledge, that makes 
them wander into extravagancies. 
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services ought to produce.—With us 
the constant use of the same service 
may tend to beget formality and in- 
attention, but is seldom or ever the 
subject of rural criticism.—The ten- 
dency to exercise an incompetent 
(why incompetent ?) judgment on the 
talents of the pastor, is directly op- 

site to that teachable disposition, from 
which the peasantry of acountry are 
likely to be benefited.” 

By teachable disposition Mr. Jacob 
here means, of course, the disposition 
to obey blindly and without inquiry.— 
But is such a disposition really be- 
neficial, either to the peasantry them- 
selves, or to those connected with 
them? No doubt where such a dis- 
position exists, a people may be more 
easily deceived; and where decep- 
tion is assumed to be necessary, 
whatever tends to sharpen the facul- 
ties of the people must be inadmissi- 
ble.—But why deception? Why 
must men be over-reached? Are 
not men guided most surely by their 
interests? Are obedience and the 
interest of the obeyer incompatible 
with each other? And does not know- 
ledge aid men in discovering their 
true interest? What people are so 
docile as the Scots, where they per- 
ceive it their interest to be so? 
What a contrast, in this respect, do 
the peasantry of Scotland present to 
the same class of people in England ! 
When a new or difficult operation is 
resorted to; when a colony is first 
settled, and men are placed amidst 
discouraging embarrassments--which 
are the most tractable or teachable, 
—Scots or English peasants? Yet 
Mr. Jacob’s description shows that 
the relations between the German 
clergy and the peasantry are pre- 
cisely the relations which exist, 
or did exist till lately, in Scot- 
land. And the same effects too 
are produced in Germany as in Scot- 
land; for the German peasantry, 
from their docility, their careful ha- 
bits, and their orderly behaviour, 
are preterred as settlers in America, 
and every other country, which re- 
ceives colonists.—The habit of exa- 
mination, or criticism—if Mr. Jacob 
prefers that word,—is one of the 
most valuable habits which a pea- 
santry can have-—Without it there 
can be no improvement.—Stubborn- 
ness will always be found where it 
does not exist.—It is the possession 
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of this habit, which constitutes the 
difference between the sensible Scots 
peasant and the stupid Hindoo.— 
The facts of the case are insurmount- 
able in argument, except we assume, 
with the late Mr. Windham, that 
the docility of the Scots is uncon- 
nected with intelligence, and a qua- 
lity inseparably connected with raw 
bones and red hair. 

Men of Mr. Jacob’s way of think- 
ing seldom trouble themselves much 
with the examination of religious 
questions; what is established is 
always the best with them; and we 
dare say he knows nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the peculiar opinions 
of the different religious parties in 
Germany ; and of the arguments by 
which they are defended.—It is not 
necessary to a disciple of his school 
to know any thing of biblical learn- 
ing, to be able to pronounce Eichhorn 
or Paulus wild or worthless com- 
mentators. 

We may not be much more pro- 
found in theology than Mr. Jacob ; 
but at all events we shall be more 
sincere ; and having never made the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of the tenets of the different German 
doctors the subject of our investiga- 
tion, we shall avoid pronouncing, 
like Mr. Jacob, which of them are 
“‘ the doctrines of reasonable faith.’ — 
We hope we may be allowed, how- 
ever, to give a slight sketch of the 
tenets of the different religious par- 
ties in Germany, without venturing 
to give any opinion of our own on 
the subject. It will be chiefly taken 
from an article “ on the relations of 
the state to the church,” in the last 
number of the Hermes,—a distin- 
guished German Review. 

The religionists in Germany are 
divided into two classes, or parties, 
—the Rationalists and Supernatural- 
ists—The Rationalists, who have 
long been by far the most numerous 
and able, in the Universities and in 
the church, acknowledge no other 
test than human reason. — They 
appeal to history, and endeavour 
to show that the divine truths ol 
Christianity have, in every age, 
been exhibited in a diffferent form, 
and this, they contend, is a proot 
that the beneficial efficacy of Chris- 
tianity depends on the degree of 
cultivation of the reason of those 
by whom its doctrines have been re- 
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ceived and practised.—The Reforma- 
tion was itself the result of the pro- 
gress of knowledge ; and the basis 
to which the Christian religion was 
brought back by Protestantism con- 
sisted in this, “ that the supposed 
chair of St. Peter rests on a ground- 
less tradition ; that the pretended con- 
tinual inspiration ts a mere tyrannical 
ussumptton ; that. neither councils nor 
pes, nor any other potentates, possess 
a right of controul over the conscience ; 
and that the holy Scriptures are the 
only rule of belief.” 

As, however, no one can take 
it upon him to say, that in the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures he had 
attained the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion; as every Protestant is bound, 
as an honest man, to strive to obtain 
more and more proficiency in the 
knowledge of the sense of the holy 
Scriptures and the divine revelation ; 
and as remaining stationary is a cer- 
tain sign of blamable indifference to- 
wards truth,—of contemptible sloth, 
—and pitiful narrow mindedness,— 
there is in the very essence of Pro- 
testantism a necessity for freedom 
from all obstacles to the exercise of 
reason.—The first reformers acted 
in this spirit; as did also the authors 
of the symbolical books of the Lu- 
theran church,—who expressly de- 
clared, that their object was by no 
means the introduction of human au- 
thority, or limitation of mental free- 
dom, and the investigation of the 
oly Scriptures. It happened, how- 
ever, quite contrary to the wishes of 
the reformers, and their immediate 
successors, that the symbolical books 
soon succeeded to the authority of 
the Pope in the Lutheran church ; 
and that all Christianity was trans- 
formed into blind and implicit belief, 
and fixed Lutheranism.—This men- 
tal slavery, like every thing unnatu- 
ral and unjust, could not last for 
ever ; and about the middle of the last 
century, when a new light began to 
be thrown on the arts and sciences in 
Germany, its influence was felt in 
theology, in which the struggle then 
commenced that has continued to our 
times. The Rationalists endeavour 
to apply the results of the improved 
State of science, and the cultivation 
of reason to theology.—They chiefly 
rest their proofs of the divinity of 
Christianity, on its internal worth, 
and the coincidence of the Christian 


doctrine with the undoubted truths 
of reason.—Their endeavours are di- 
rected to excite in their hearers a 
spirit of thinking and investigation, 
which they conceive they are ex- 
pressly called on to co, by the com- 
mands of Christ and his apostles.— 
They contend that the exercise of 
reason, instead of giving rise to 
doubt and scepticism, is the best 
preservative against them; while 
an obstinate adherence to the letter 
of antiquated dogmas, and lifeless 
formule, and articles of belief, leads 
necessarily to contempt for all re- 
ligion. —— History has sufficiently 
proved, that when new ideas have 
once found a reception among great 
masses of men, they cannot again be 
completely extirpated, and that the 
reactions to which they give rise 
only serve to establish them more 
firmly ; as was, for instance, unde- 
niably the case in the diffusion of 
Christianity and of Protestantism. 

The Supernaturalists again cling 
with peculiar tenacity to all the te- 
nets of their fore-fathers, and admit 
of no enquiry into their conformity or 
non-conformity to right or reason.— 
Reason, say they, must never assert 
a supremacy over the revelation of 
the Creator.—It must act under the 
guidance of a positive divine revela- 
tion, and we must assume that the 
necessity of a positive revelation for 
mankind was foreseen and duly pro- 
vided for.—As reason cannot give us 
any certainty, but merely conjectures 
respecting divine things, if we allow 
a God, we must also allow that he 
would make his religion known to us 
by extraordinary ways.—A genuine 
and efficacious religion must be a 
positive and revealed one; and the 
belief which it produces will then, 
by its divine power, be a positive 
conviction.—Hence we find in all 
positive believers, both in their opi- 
nions and in their life and death, a 
confidence, a firmness, a determina- 
tion which no natural religion could 
produce, the most certain proofs ot 
the divinity of revelation.—For the 
life and martyrdom of a believer from 
reason, like Socrates, the history of 
Saints and of the Church affords us 
a thousand examples of the noblest 
triumph of positive belief. 

The Rationalists contend that the 
arguments of the Supernaturalists 
may be equally brought te the support 
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of every established religion—They 
contend too, that their antagonists 
have always manifested a peculiar 
degree of intolerance and uncharita- 
bleness, applying illiberally all man- 
ner of reproachful names to those 
who differed from them, and en- 
deavouring to stir up the people 
against them. 

So much for the religious parties of 
the country in which the Protestant 
religion originated, and which has 
always been its principal seat. 

Mr. Jacob is forced to admit that 
«‘the Lutheran clergy, at least, in 
the villages of Germany, are very at- 
tentive to the comforts and the in- 
struction of the poorer classes.”— 
Speaking of those of Hanover he 
says, ‘“* they are generally well 
educated ; aiter acquiring classical 
knowledge at a grammar school, they 
must pass three years at a Univer- 
sity, two of which must be at Gét- 
tingen.—Most of the livings are ef- 
fectively in the gift of the crown, but 
are usually disposed of by the con- 
sistory according to seniority of ap- 
plication ; but this rule is dispensed 
with in favour of those who have 
distinguished themselves in the Uni- 
versity examinations. —Any young 
man, who has thus displayed talent, is 
sure to get an early living, either from 
the consistory, or sometimes from a 
private patron.--W hen a clergyman is 
appointed to a living he must remain 
in it seven years before he can pre- 
fer a request to the consistory for re- 
moval to a better—If he then ap- 
plies, he must nwndergo an examina- 
tion of a rigid kind, to ascertain if 
he has advanced or declined in know- 
ledge since his former induction.— 
If he is found to have retrograded 
he has no chance of promotion.”— 
Speaking generally of the Protestant 
church he says, “ it would be unjust 
not to add, that whatever may be 
the errors and heresies of the clergy, 
the great body of them, especially the 
rural pastors, are men of good morals, 
have a sympathy with the distresses 
of their poorer parishioners, console 
them in their sufferings, advise them 
in their difficulties, and as far as their 
narrow means extend, relieve them 
when in want.—As this was a sub- 
ject to which, in almost every village, 
I directed my attention, and as my 
informants were generally the farm- 
ers, I give the result of my enquiries 
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with more confidence than if I had 
derived it from the higher orders 
only.” 

‘If the whole revenues of the 
English church (he elsewhere ob- 
serves,) were equally divided among 
all its ministers, the remuneration to 
each would be less, considering the re- 
lative value of money, than is received 
by the Lutheran clergy in Germany.” 
—But then, he observes, the stipends 
of the clergy are so nearly equal, and 
all so small, that young men of the hest 
families are never destined to the sacred 
—— ; hence the whole body 
1ave not that estimation in the scale 
of society which can give them weight 
with the higher classes.—Were there 
gradations in the body, so that some 
of them could be considered equal 
to the highest subjects, even the 
lowest of the profession would be- 
come elevated by feeling, and having 
it felt by others that the road was 
open for them to the most exalted 
stations’: the whole mass of clergy 
would be as they are in England, a 
body more respected by the com- 
munity in general; would associate 
more than the Hanoverian clergy do 
with the nobility and gentry, and not, 
like them, be obliged to mix almost 
exclusively with the middle or lower 
ranks.—The effect of this want of 
dignity in the clerical body is visible 
in the churches, which, though crowd- 
ed with the lower classes of the people, 
are not visited very regularly by the 
higher ranks.—The appearance of 
the congregations is very different 
from that of those in England, espe- 
cially in London, where they seem to 
be composed, perhaps, too exclusively 
of the superior ranks.” 

To men like Mr. Jacob, who are 
anxious to have the members of the 
church moving in the superior ranks 
of life, we would recommend the 
perusal of what has been said on this 
subject by one of the greatest philo- 
sophers, and most virtuous men that 
ever lived,—the immortal author of 
the Wealth of Nations.—“ Where 
the church benefices,” he says, “ are 
all nearly equal, none of them can be 
very great, and this mediocrity of 
benefice, though it may, no doubt, 
be carried too far, has however some 
very agreeable effects.—Nothing but 
the most exemplary morals can give 
dignity to a man of small fortune.— 
The vices of levity arid vanity neces- 
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garily render him ridiculous, and are, 
besides, almost as ruinous to him as 
they are to the common people.— 
In his own conduct, therefore, he is 
obliged to follow that system of mo- 
rals which the common people re- 
spect the most.—He gains their es- 
teem and affection, by that plan of 
life which his own interest and situ- 
ation would lead him to follow.— 
The common people look upon him 
with that kindness, with which we 
naturally regard one who approaches 
somewhat to our own condition, but 
who, we think, ought to be in a 
higher.— Their kindness naturally 
provokes his kindness. —He becomes 
careful to instruct them, and atten- 
tive to assist and relieve them.—He 
does not even despise the prejudices 
of people who are disposed to be so 
favourable to him, and never treats 
them with those contemptuous and 
arrogant airs, which we so often meet 
with in the proud dignitaries of opu- 
Jent and well endowed churches.” 
Let us look at the effects of the 
two systems, as described by Mr. Ja- 
cob himself. In England the churches 
are said to be deserted nearly by the 
people, but much frequented by the 
ligher ranks—In Germany to be 
crowded by the people, and nearly 
deserted by the higher ranks.x—Now 
whether is it most important that the 
many or the few should receive religi- 
ous instructions?--And what are we to 
think of the system which is adapted 
to the few and leaves out the many ? 


—which gives instruction to those 
who have leisure and means to ob- 
tain it in books, and neglects those 
who have hardly any other means of 
obtaining it ? 

We shall conclude with an anec- 
dote illustrative of the difference of 
spirit in England and in Germany on 
certain subjects.—Professor Gesenius 
of the University of Halle, one of the 
most distinguished Orientalists now 
living, lately visited this country for 
the purpose of copying for publica- 
tion an apocryphal Hebrew writer, 
of which a perfect MS. exists only at 
Oxford.—It so happens that the apo-« 
cryphal work in question appears to 
have been thought genuine by the 
Apostle Paul.—The purpose of the 
Professor having come to the ears of 
a certain society, he was solicited 
by them to renounce it, as it might 
tend to unsettle the belief of the 
multitude.—He replied, that he had 
made truth his object through life, 
and hoped he should continue to do 
so to the last.—Money was then of- 
fered to him.—‘‘Gentlemen,” said the 
Professor, “‘ you have mistaken your 
man—if money had been my object, I 
should not have given myself all this 
trouble to publish a work by which 
I know, from the limited sale it will 
have, that I must be a loser.” And he 
indignantly quitted an assembly so 
little scrupulous in its morality, and 
capable of offering such an insult to 
a man of character. 








SONNET 
TO BERNARD BARTON, 
On the favourable Notice of his Poems in the Edinburgh Review. 


Tue Critic’s praise is just.—His liberal hand 

For thee a lovely wreath has fitly twined ; 

While round thy brow its modest flowers expand, 

Be hopes of brighter guerdon all resign’d. 

Ah! where couldst thou more dear encomium find, 

Than thus with Cowrsr’s ever honour’d name 

To hear thine own compared ?— May spotless fame, 

Like his, be to thy future lays assign’d !— 

See Youth and Innocence confess thy sway, _ 

With pleased attention round the minstrel bending ; 

While the mild glories of th’ Autumnal Day 

Are to his song their sweet attraction lending :— 

And now— Devotion prompts sublimer lays, , 
That blend with Nature’s charms their great Creator's praise ! 


14th Feb. 1821. 
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Derwent-Water and Skiddaw. C March, 






DERWENT-WATER AND SKIDDAW. 






Deer stillness lies on all this lovely lake. 

The air is calm: the forest trees are still: 

The river windeth without noise, and here 

The fall of fountains comes not, nor the sound 
Of the white cataract Lodore: The voice— 

The mighty mountain voice—itself is dumb. 
Only, far distant and scarce heard, the dash 

Of waters, broken by some boatman’s oar, 
Disturbs the golden calm monotony. 

—The earth seems quiet, like some docile thing 
Obeying the blue beauty of the skies ; 

And the soft air, through which the tempest ran 
So lately in its speed, rebels no more: 

The clouds are gone which but this morning gloom’d 
Round the great Skiddaw ; and he, wide reveal’d, 
Outdurer of the storms, now sleeps secure 
Beneath the watching of the holy moon. 






























But a few hours ago and sounds were heard 
Through all the region: Rain and the white hail sang 
Amongst the branches, and this placid Jake 

Teased into mutiny: its waves (these waves 

That lie like shining silver motionless) 

Then shamed their gentle natures, and rose up 
Lashing their guardian banks, and, with wild cries 
Complaining, call’d to all the echoes round, 

And answer'd rudely the rude winds, which then 
Cast discord in the waters, until they 

Amongst themselves waged wild and glittering war. 


Oh! could imagination now assume 
The powers it lavish’d in the by-gone days 

On Fauns and Naiads, or in later times 

Village religion or wild fable flung 

O’er sylphs and gnomes and fairies, fancies strange, 
Here would I now compel to re-appear 

Before me,—here, upon the moon-lit grass, 

Titania, blue-eyed queen, brightest and first 

Of all the shapes which trod the emerald rings 

At midnight, or beneath the stars drank merrily 

The wild-rose dews, or framed their potent charms: 
And here should princely Oberon, sad no more, 

Be seen low whispering in his beauty’s ear, 

While round about their throne the fays should dance ; 
Others the while, tending that peerless pair, 

Should fill with odorous juices cups of flowers.— 
Here—yet not so: from out thy watery home, 

Deep sunk beneath all storms and billows, thou 
Shouldst not be torn :— Sleep in thy coral eave, 

Lonely and unalarm’d, for ever sleep, 

White Galatea !—for thou wast indeed 

The fairest among all the forms which left 

Their haunts,—the gentle air, or ocean wide, 

River, or fount, or forest, to bestow 

High love on man ;—but, rather, let me now 

From these so witching fancies turn away, 

Lest I, beguiled too far, forget the scene 

Before me, bright as aught in fairy land. 
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Skiddaw ! Eternal mountain, hast thou been 

Rock’d to thy slumber by the howling winds, 

Or has the thunder or the lightnings blue 6 | 
Scared thee to quiet ?—to the sounding blast 

Thou gavest answer, and when thou didst dash 

The white hail in its puny rage aside, ) 
Thou wast not dumb, nor to the rains when they . 
Ran trembling from thee :—me thou answer'st not. | 


Art thou indignant then, or hear I not ? Fy 
Or, like the double-visaged god who sate 

Within the Roman temples, dost thou keep 

High watch above the northern floods to warn 

Lone ships from erring, while thy southern front 

Is seal’d in sleep ?—thy lofty head has long 

Stood up an everlasting mark to all 

Who wander: haply now some wretch, whose barque 
Has drifted from its path since set of sun, 

Beholds thee shine, and kneeling pours his soul 

In thanks to Heaven, or towards his cottage home 
Shouts amidst tears, or laughter sad as tears. 


—And shall I, while these things may be, complain ? 

Never: in silence as in sound thou art 

A thing of grandeur ; and throughout the year 

Thy high protecting presence (let not this 

Be forgot ever) turns aside the winds 

Which else might kill the flowers of this sweet vale. i 
B. Ht 








STANZAS, 


Written, after viewing one evening, from Yarmouth Jetty, the Sea in a luminous state. 


Behold, onthe bosom of Ocean, how fire 

With flame lights the foam of each kindling wave ; 
And let us this magic of nature admire, 

Which bids fiery water the strand thus to lave ! 


Dark, dark is the surface, like Julia’s eye: 
Yet where the oars dash, golden lustre appears ; 
As in that deep azure we oft may descry 
All the flash of the lightning as seen through her tears. 





Though silence and gloom all encircle around, 
These rays vivid lustre to night can impart ; 
Like that eye, which in sadness, however profound, 
Can irradiate my hopes, while its beams cheer my heart. 


Yes! such were the fires that, the main erst illuming, 
Burst forth when fair Venus arose from the waters ;— 
And now, all the charm of that moment resuming, 
They sport on the waves where still bathe her fair daughters. 


These flames are the traces which beauty hath left 
Behind in the flood to enchant and ems, . 
For when earth is of sun and its radiance bereft, 


Still, like beauty, they glow in the darkness of night. 
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On Pulpit Oratory: 





PULPIT ORATORY. 
No. II. 


THE REV. JOHN LEIFCHILD. 


Tue individual whom we have 
chosen as the subject of this notice 
has scarcely yet attained that emi- 
nence among his fellows which his 
talents deserve. He is, perhaps, 
usually esteemed by them, merely 
as an able and faithful minister, 
and considered as more remarkable 
for his zeal than for extraordinary 
powers. To us he appears to pos- 
sess some of the mightiest elements 
of oratory—not finely tempered or 
harmoniously blended—but still hav- 
ing potency over the heart, exceeded 
by that of no living preacher. Of 
all professors of Calvinism whom we 
ever have heard, he seems to us its 
most fitting champion. He alone has 
displayed strength to cut the knots 
of its mysterious difficulties—to ex- 
hibit its doctrines in all their austere 
grandeur—and to wield its terrible 
artillery. There are few things more 
surprising, or better worthy of ana- 
lysis, than the listless indifference 
with which many of its preachers 
descant on its most thrilling themes. 
They tell their hearers, that on a few 
short moments their eternal fates are 
suspended —that each hour is big 
with imperishable joy, or with un- 
dying despair — in accents more 
drowsy and unimpassioned than they 
would speak of any subject of pre- 
sent interest to their own worldly 
possessions. Or they strive to show 
how gracefully they can touch on 
these awful subjects—how delicately 
they may hint damnation—or what 
pretty fantastic desires they can in- 
tersperse among the tremendous 
threatenings and promises whith 
they declare. In listening to them 
we are almost tempted to think that, 
without absolute insincerity, their 
belief is worth but little—that the 
certainty of a future state of retri- 
bution cannot be vivid in their minds 
—and that they are rather repeating 
certain cant phrases, to which they 
attach no very definite meaning, 
than that they are fully impressed 
with the reality of “ things not seen 
as yet” by mortal eyes. Mr. Leif- 
child is not one of these. He feels 
** the future in the instant.” He has 


almost as intense a consciousness of 
the world to come as he has of the 
visible objects around him. He 
speaks, not only as believing, but as 
“ seeing that which is invisible.” 
The torments of the hell which he 
discloses are as palpable to his mind 
as the sufferings ofa convict stretched 
on a rack by a human torturer. He 
speaks as if he and his hearers stood 
visibly on this “ end and shoal of 
time,” with the glories of heaven 
above him, and the eternal abyss be- 
neath, and on the reception of his 
living words the doom of all who 
heard them were, on the moment, to 
be fixed for ever. He makes audible 
to the heart the silent flight of time, 
as that the wings of the hours seem 
to rustle as they pass by with fear- 
ful sound. 

There are, however, two circum- 
stances which we regard as impair- 
ing the effect even of Mr. Leifchild’s 
noblest effusions—and as these are 
matters rather of feeling and taste 
than of doctrine, we shall dwell a 
little upon them. The first is the 
too perpetual endeavour to awaken 
hope and terror, in his representations 
of the future world ; and the second 
consists in the frequency of his ap- 
peals to sensibilities which are mere- 
ly physical. He confines himself too 
exclusively to the truth, that godli- 
ness is great gain. He constantly 
sets before his hearers the blessed- 
ness of heaven, and the agonies of 
hell; and, with intense anxiety, im- 
plores them to fly from the wrath to 
come, and lay up treasures that will 
never perish. And for this he has, 
no doubt, the warrant of Scripture, 
and the sanction of experience, which 
proves that a large portion of men 
can be affected only thus. But this 
after all—tremendous as the excite- 
ments are—is only an appeal to very 
low and ignoble motives. The pas- 
sion of fear, the basest in the human 
heart, is a miserable foundation of 
piety. He who serves God for re- 
ward, is but a poor menial, though 
the reward he seeks be paradise! 
In short, the appeal of the preacher 
is only made to self-love ; and this 
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is neither the purest, nor the strong- 
est incitement to penitence or to 
virtue. This may, at first, sound 
like a paradox, but we think it may 
be established as a truth, even with- 
out referring to the noble subtleties 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s eloquent and inge- 
nious “ Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action.” It is not true, that 
men do good or evil according to 
the rectitude, or the fallacy of 
their calculations of happiness. How 
often do they not only prefer the pre- 
sent to that which is to come, but 
relish joy the more because it is fleet- 
ing; and snatch a desperate delight 
on the verge of ruin! How false is it 
that men are only excited to action 
by the hope of something which they 
may personally taste! The desire 
of posthumous fame cannot be ac- 
counted for on selfish principles, but 
is part of the very nature and essence 
of an immortal spirit. Its anticipa- 
tion, indeed, forces men to realize 
more intensely the chillness of that 
grave which will cover them, while 
the shadows cast from their deeds 
shall endure. Were they incited 
only by self-love, they would desire 
to be forgotten when consciousness 
ceased, as jealous of their own me- 
mories. It is a mere assumption, 
and we think a false one, that man is 
prompted by his nature to seek his 
own good in preference to that of all 
others. On the contrary, we contend 
that there is in the human heart a 
constant desire to go out of itself— 
a principle of diffusion—a tendency 
to impart life to other objects which 
may survive its final beatings. Hence 
the exquisite delight with which a 
father anticipates the prosperity of 
his children, when he shall be resting 
from his labours. Hence the conso- 
lation of the philanthropist, who casts 
the seeds of good into the earth for a 
brighter day which he must never 
look on. Hence those rare moments 
in which the mind seems to overleap 
the boundaries of its mortal tene- 
ment, lives in the light of holier 
days, and almost loses its individu- 
ality among the anticipated harmo- 
nies of the universe. 
_ Mr. Hall, whose fine talents we 
imperfectly characterized in our last 
ssay, has a striking passage in op- 
position to our views of this subject 
in one of his sermons. ‘It may,” 
he contends, “ be assumed as a 


maxim, that no person can be requir- 
ed to act contrary to his greatest 
good, or his highest interest, compre= 
hensively viewed in relation to the 
whole duration of his being. It is 
often our duty to forego our own in- 
terest partially, to sacrifice a smaller 
pleasure for the sake of a greater; 
to incur a present evil in pursuit of 
a distant good of more consequence. 
In a word, to arbitrate amongst in- 
terfering claims of inclination, is the 
moral arithmetic of human life. But 
to risk the happiness of the whole 
duration of our being in any case 
whatever, admitting it to be possible, 
would he foolish; because the sacri- 
fice must, by the nature of it, be so 
great as to preclude the possthility of 
compensation.” —It is difficult, not- 
withstanding our respect for the in- 
dividual who has put forth this rea- 
soning, to refrain from expressing 
the strong sentiments of indignation 
which it awakens. What! has good- 
ness no other basis than expediency, 
no higher aim than reward? Is the 
holiest of men only the best of cal- 
culators? Does heaven pour nothing 
higher than a subtle arithmetic into 
the hearts of those whom it selects 
for its divinest purposes? If so, there 
can be no intrinsical beauty in virtue, 
or, at least, none which is capable of 
affecting the motives of those crea- 
tures for whose preference it is 
offered. If so, there can be no 
well-founded abhorrence of crime, 
whatever pity or contempt may 
be felt for those who have so far ne- 
glected their true interest as to 
choose it. But the theory is contra- 
dicted by all the principles of ima- 
gination, and the noblest incidents in 
human history. Would not suffering 
virtue affect us, even though it were 
doomed to be afflicted for ever? Is it 
only in the presence or the assurance 
of happmess, that we can feel the 
dignity of our being? Is it necessary 
that a golden wreath should be seen 
quivering over the head of the heroic 
sufferer, that we may gaze with ad- 
miration on the picture of his sor- 
rows? Were there no heaven to re- 
ward a Clarissa, should we love or 
admire her the less? Assuredly 
not ;—nor is there more ground for 
the assertion that the pleasure de- 
rived from virtue itself is the motive 
which instigates the best to practise 
it. They have net thought at all, or 
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but little of themselves, when they 
devoted all their energies to its ser- 
vice. While Howard was wearing 
away his life in abstinence, travel, 
and solitude—chequered only by 
visits to the inmost recesses of 
loathsome dungeons—did he pur- 
pose to himself no higher aim than 
the gratification of his own sensibi- 
lities, or the approval of his own 
conscience? Or did he only think 
that he was treading an arduous road 
to imperishable rewards? Was the 
amelioration of the state of man his 
end, or only his means? In those 
hours of awful joy in which Clark- 
son formed his high purpose of de- 
voting his existence to the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, did he think of 
Africa, or of himself? Could we con- 
ceive him left abandoned to his own 
resolve—feeling that his holy labours 
should, on their success, be blotted 
from the remembrance of man, of 
heaven, and of himself, would he have 
relaxed in his agony of toil? He 
would still see—all he then saw—an 
incalculable load of misery, and guilt, 
and feel a burning desire to remove 
it. And we earnestly believe, in spite 
of Mr. Hall's hypothesis, that there 
are minds capable of choosing even 
annihilation, could they, by resigning 
immortality itself, confer some great 
blessing on their species. It is, in- 
deed, only so far as this spirit of 
such a resolve prevails, that man can 
be regarded as virtuous. 

We do not mean to dispute that a 
scheme of rewards and punishments, 
as such, is proposed in the Bible ; or 
that it may not fitly be referred to as 
supplying motives to human action. 
But we deny that it was the chief 
engine to which Christ and his 
Apostles appealed in their recorded 
discourses. They delighted to esta- 
blish the true foundations of good- 
ness—io expose the hollow preten- 
sions of hypocrites and formal wor- 
shippers—to show spiritual pride in 
its own littleness—and to set before 
men’s hearts a purer system of mo- 
rals than had ever been combined by 
the philosopher. To arrogance they 


opposed the gentlest humility, to the 


law of retaliation forgiveness, to pas- 
sion meekness, forbearance, and long 
suffering ; and, for the most part. 
they lett their system to commend 
itself to the soul by its own beauty, 
without other incitements to its re. 
ception. And this, we are persuaded, 
was and yet is the surest way pro- 
foundly to touch the noblest natures. 
There are souls which may more 
easily be moved by a touch of love, 
than by the most terrific threaten. 
ings, or the brightest promises. A 
perpetual display of terrors to some, 
and these not the least noble minds, 
may inspire nothing but aversion— 
** the spirit of revenge, immortal 
hate, and courage never to submit or 
yield.” Or they may break some 
hearts into pieces before they can 
soften them.* It is, in short, ill to 
neglect an appeal to the honest 
source of human action—which is 
neither fear nor hope—but deep love 
never entirely dryed up in the heart, 
amidst all the varieties of character 
and of fortune. 

Mr. Leifchild not only, we think, 
attempts too exclusively to awaken 
apprehension and hope, in reference 
to a future world, but paints both 
the states to which he so often refers 
in somewhat injudicious colouring. 
He lavishes all his great powers of 
terrific painting in his representations 
of eternal torments. He is not con- 
tented with construing the figurative 
language of the sacred writers lite- 
rally—nor with applying passages in 
the Old Testament to a future state, 
which the best commentators regar« 
as having no such reference—but he 
sometimes literally puts forth pure 
inventions of horror, as though they 
were truths of holy writ. He will 

ive a kind of topography of the in- 
ernal regions, and enter into all the 
minutia of torture. His hell is as 
absolutely a creation of the human 
mind as that of Milton; and some- 
times is almost as mighty a pro- 
duction of mere power, as the poet's 
is of genius. The imagination of an 
orator may give birth to pictures 





* This sentiment is expressed in the unctuous spirit of one of the Calvinistic hymns : 


** Law and terrors only harden 


All the while they work alone, 
But a sense of blood-bought pardon, 


Soon dissolves a heart of stone.” 
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which are merely terrible, but never 


that of a poet. He cannot attempt 
to hold us with a grasp of iron. 
Beauty always mingles with his ter- 
rors. His sublimity never cousists 
im mere vastiess. Milton, whose 
theological opinions did not greatly 
differ from those of our preacher, 
could not depict hell itself without 
dignifving its pains, and substituting 
for unages of mere torment, those. of 
dusky maguificence and awful gran- 
deur. ‘The representations of the 
orator, on the other hand, though 
evidently given in all the earnestness 
of sincerity, are calculated to awakeu 
nothing but mere disgust or wonder. 
They can, at least, affect none but 
the coarsest and most unreflecting 
minds. The heart involuntarily re- 
jects them; and thus they tend to 
create doubts of the very system 
which they are intended to realize. 
Is there not in the inevitable conse- 
quences of guilt—in those evils which 
we instinctively feel must follow it 
enough for the preacher to dwell on? 
Are not the pollution of the soul, the 
decay of the faculties, the sad recur- 
rence of guilty associations, the loss 
the glory, honour, and wisdom of 
the “ just made perfect,” the long 
retardment of the spirit’s progress in 
its eternal career, sufficient to move 
—if aught can move—those whom 
gratitude and love cannot soften ? 
Will nothing touch an immortal 
being but the dread of mere bodily 
anguish? Are there no miseries which 


of 
, 
ai 


On the purest spirits prey, 
AS On entrails, joints and limbs, 
‘ith answerable pains, but more intense ? 


Men are not to be scared into piety. 
And it may almost be laid down as 
ai axiom, that nothing can affect 
them to their real good, which does 
not touch on chords of generous sym- 
pathy. 

The Heaven which Mr. Leifchild 
sets before his hearers is also some- 
what cheerless. Here again he works 
out a creation of his own fancy, from 
 tew figurative expressions of Scrip- 
ture. All is shadowy and heartless 
ii his paradise. Could his gilded 
clouds, or jewelled streets, or bright 
mansions be realized, they would 
not be so inviting, as a quiet valley 
in this * dear spot, this human earth 
ot ours.” © It doth not yet appear 


Which we shall be,” said the first of 
Vor. III. 
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the Anostles. Attompts to deserihe 
another state of existence must ale 
ways produce dissatisfaction in beings 
whose bodily organs at least are 
wisely adapted to the present. Let 
the preacher dwell on the joys of in- 
nocence restored—of faculties ex. 
panded—of severed friendships res 
united—and on all the negative bles- 
sings which the absence of pain, and 
sorrow, and death contribute: but 
let him not expatiate on visible splen- 
dours which must always seem cold 
in proportion as they are removed 
trom those things which custom has 
endeared to us. But Mr. Leifchild 
too often expressly shuts out trom his 
bright prospesis all that for which 
‘we bear to live or dare to die.” 
He represents the affections of the 
heart, as destined to be absorbed in 
the will of God, so that it will be re- 
conciled even to the everlasting mi- 
sery of those whom it has loved most 
fondly. If this be true, a future 
state is nothing to us. It is not the 
same human heart which we shall 
bear; and ii so, it is of little conse- 
quence to us that some being, who 
may retrospectively be endowed with 
our consciousness, shall enjoy a splen- 
did destiny. What are martyrs, and 
saints, and apostles to us, compared 
with the friends of our youth, the 
companions of our mortal struggles 
and sufferings! ‘The golden link of 
sympathy between our present and 
future being is thus broken asunder, 
and we can only look up to our own 
beatified spirits as strangers. What 
are roses and crowns, and sceptres— 
“immortal palms and amaranthine 
flowers,” compared to one pure gush 
of human love, one coming of the 
old affection “ back upon the heart 
again?” If these holy instincts— 
these feelings stronger than death— 
which were life of our life on earth, 
are to be annihilated in heaven, we 
may bow to the wisde:n which shall 
revive beings, in some sense, io be 
called ourselves, but we can take no 
interest in what they shall do or en- 
joy. 

We have, ina great measure, an- 
ticipated our second objection to 
some of Mr. Leifchild’s discourses— 
that he appeals too much to sensi- 
bilities, which are merely physical. 
Of this kind, besides his pictures of 
the future world, are his representa- 
tions of the sufferings of Christ, and 

2B 
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of the dying aconies of the guilty. 
His details of the former are, by 
far, too minute and sickening. They 
only tend to weaken the sense of 
infinite love, which the great sacri- 
fice itself must awaken. The shud- 
dering and even the tears which they 
mav excite, have little connexion 
with pure aul deep sympathy, and 
far less with religious feeling. The 
spiritual is lost in the palpable. The 
more vivid and harrowing the pic- 
ture. the less will the mind be dis- 
posed to dwell on that which cannot 


be painted. In the description of 


dying scenes Mr. Leifchild is too 
frequently tempted to dwell on cir- 
cumstanees which border on the 
physically shocking. When he ab- 
stains from this, he is absolutely 
fearful. We remember once hear- 
ing him, at the close of a striking de- 
scription of the alarim felt by a sin- 
ner at the approach of death, ex- 
claim in a wild tone— * his friends 
rush to him—se és gone’ —then with 
a solemn impressiveness add “ he ts 
dead !”’— and, at last, in a voice that 
came on the ear like low thunder, 
pronounce —* he is dumned!” ~The 
effect was petrifie and withering. 
[It seemed as though he had actually 
witnessed, while he spoke, the pas- 
sage of a soul into eternity, and 
the sealing of its irrevocable doom. 
He sometimes appears to us to re- 
gard the manner ot death es too ac- 
curate 2 test of character; but he 
is surely justified in attempting to 
arrest attention by those circum- 
stances of mortality, which have so 
profound an interest to all that are 


mortal. Who does not feel the truth of 


these exquisite words of ** time ho- 
noured Lancaster” 


He that no more must stay, is listen*d more 

Than they whom youth and ease have 

taught to gl se : 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their 
lives before : 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than things 

long past. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
which breathes through Mr. Leif- 
child’s discourses, they are full of 
thought, observation, and know- 
ledge both of history and biblical cri- 
ticism. His sentences are for the most 
art short and individually striking. 
Vhen he is best, they follow each 






few exceptions, either too doctrinal, 
or too frigid. They rarely sound 4 


other like strokes on a wedge, each 
adding to the effect of the other, un. 
til they can rive the knotted oak. 
His manner of level speaking js 
slovenly —sometimes bordering oy 
the tamiliar—but when he is fairly 
aroused he pours out a torrent oj 
voice and energy, and sustains jt 
without intermission to the end. His 
whole soul seems thrown into every 
word. He does not stop to explain 
his expressions, or give all the qua- 
lifications to his doctrines which he 
inight think requisite in 2 confession 
of faith ;—but gives full vent to the 
predominant feeling, and uilows no 
other to check its course ;— which in 
every kind of oratory is wise. He 
thus occasionally, it is true, rushes 
headlong against some tremendous 
stumbling-block, or approaches that 
fine division, where the pious borders 
on the profane. But, on the whole, 
the greatest efiect is produced by 
this abandonment to the honest im- 
pulse of the season. LHe occasional- 
ly, however, impairs the effect of 
his loftiest eloquence, by introduc- 
ing quotations trom miserable verses, 
which he strangely appears to relish. 
‘The Dissenters, we are atraid, as a 
body, do not cherish a taste foi 
poetry, worthy of those who “ the 
faith and morals hold which Milten 
held.” Dr. Watts, whom they chiei- 
ly quote and admire, was a man ot 
creat variety of knowledge, and ot! 
deep piety, but he has little claim 
to the honours of the bard. The 
least pretending of his poetical works, 
his Hymns for Children, is the best, 
and the most ambitious, his Lyrics, 
his worst. It is difficult to conceive 
auy thing more destitute of the real 
spirit of poetry than those cold elegies, 
turgid declamations, and excessive 
eulogies. His panegyrics on King 
William cannot be justified even by 
dissenting gratitude. All laureate 
strains fall far short of those in which 
he describes that low-minded prince 
as to be painted only “ in the torm 
of angels or his own, Gabriel © 
William on the British throne.” His 
Hymns for the use of Congregations 
are surprising, if taken on the whole, 
when we consider their number, va- 
riety, and the difficulty of compris- 
ing any subject within the allotted 
space ; but singly they seem, with 
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if they had been written for music. 
In this respect they are surpassed by 
the less judicious and elegant com- 
positions of Hart, Newton, and o- 
thers, to which Mr. Leifchild seems 
rather to incline. We cannot help 
regretting, that the noble pieces of 
elegance, which he often delivers, are 
thus debased, when there are Milton 
and Cowper of kindred spirit—be- 
sides innumerable passages of a de- 
votional cast scattered through the 
works of other excellent poets — more 
worthy both of his style and of his 
tliemes. 

There are a few minor defects in 
Mr. Leitchild’s composition and man- 


ner, which, however, are not wor- 
thy of particular remark. Indeed 
they all spring so evidently from his 
earnestness in the cause to which he 
is devoted, that we can scarcely dee 
sire their removal. ‘To the opinion 
of his fellow-men he appears almost 
careless. There is no talse fire—no 
self-secking—no mingling of personal 
desires in his zeal. Others tav use 
their power to more advantage in 
obtaining popular applause; but 
there is no one, whom we _ have 
heard, the inspiration of whose elo- 
quence appeared to arise from a 
deeper or holier fountain. 


“~ 
~ 


Col Conversation. 
No. III. 


SiR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


We continue our notice of the 
English Review, so patriotically print- 
ed and published at Naples, by Sir 
Egerton Brydges! Of the first ar- 
ticle, we have treated in our -last 
number. 

The second article is on tae Origin 
of Italian Poetry, in which the two 
following long disputed points are 
discussed at some length:—1. The 
claims of the poets of Provence, or 
the Troubadours, to the first use of 
rhythm in the vulgar idiom.—2. The 
priority of the Sicilians, in composing 
in the Italian language. 

On the first point, the Baronet, 
with very great reason, takes part 
with Tiraboschi, Pietro Bembo, the 
Abate Carlo Denina, Crescimbeni, 
Quadrio, Gravina, Bettinelli, and 
Ginguent, who maintain the priority 
of the Troubadours, against Castel- 
vetro, Muratori, Signorelli, and Gia- 
ciuto Gimma, who have endeavoured 
to refute that opinion, and establish 
the priority of the indigenous Italian 
poets. 

The second point, with equal good 
reason, he gives against the Sicilians. 
rhe advocates for the priority of the 
Italians bring forward two inscrip- 
lois, bearing the dates of 1135 and 


1!84. The first wes placed over the 
altare maggicre of the cathedral of 
Ferrara. 


In mille trentacinque nato 

Io questo tempie a Zerzi consecrato : 
Fo Nicolao sculptore ; 

E Glielmo fo Pautore. 


The second is on marble, and be- 
longs to the Ubaldini, a noble Floren- 
tine family. 

Both these inscrimtions, it is true, 
have been disputed, but then the only 
poetry by a Sicilian author, which 
can be oppesed to them, is liable to 
still more doubt, and has remained 
in greater uncertainty. 

It is a cantilena, the only existing 
composition of the author, Ciullo 
d’Alcamo, supposed by some to have 
been written in 1197 ; and, by others, 
with better foundation, in or about 
1227. Now the canticit of St. Fran- 
cis, of Assisi (asserted by the Abate 
Denina, to be the most ancient poetry 
the Italians possess) can be reduced 
to a sure and incontrovertible date,* 
earlier than the probable date that 
can be attached to Ciullo’s Canti- 
lena: this positive date then (with- 
out recurring to Fra Pacifico, a con- 
vert of St. Francis, who wrote verses, 





* It is agrced on all sides, that St. 
o 


lad 


Francis lived from 1182 to 1226. 
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he laurel crown from 


Frederic I. in 1212) 


[ Mareh, 


life) the Baronet has never been able 
to meet with, and therefore* as he 





weht, we think, to set the question justly observes, knows not its con. 
at rest. tents. The Baronet does not remem. 
The third article of Res Literarix, ber the matter of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
‘sa mere catalocue of the eminent volumes on this stibject—and there. 
Li il 1 literati the elah mol Cene- fore a iks himse If «€ permit ted to 
ean) end t] , » cpinlogue of put down 2 ew cursory thoughts of 
t] nles. Article the his own on this interestin & subject.” 
ith, i ve Latin poets ef Italy. He has accordingly aren us one of 
Pietro fk ndrea Navagero, the strangest, most confused little es. 
Bal iglione, Giovanni says we have ever read. This 
Co re Antoi Flaminio. ticle, altogether, is a model of con. 
Of i tter, (whom } ers) he iusion pane "jumble ; we had wre Idea 
\ nuens, W ch are al giving al sketch of its pa , but 
me, ¢ i l lar, bi ins, they elbow one another * such “ 
—— perplexing manner, that we have 
de wi rand really found it too difficult; and 
str! . must refer the reader, © curious in 
\rtich ee ee _ these matters, to one of the serenty- 
. ys a ‘ peg peeve cop! sof * Res Literarix.” 
ng rh ? ral 4, The sixteenth article is a mere 
e : deer ee mente rof Jacobus Pontanus, a Bo- 
ob aph © bemian m mk and poet, of the begin- 
Cre vere + CWCHER al ch ~— ' ning of the seventeenth century 
: arable the cel brated “i 'The sevente en article, on the Earl; 
a vor ee Velpi, OY Literature of Florence, gives a cata- 
Comino Penis an hee en bac on that subject ; and 
ot! . A Sade IIOP. DY TOE: a eeane at length, by N. 8. Mk uecl, 
” Meah Aea a ae eee es follos me by a translation into Eng- 
dent the Histories of Fin, Ush. OF this essay, we cannot saj 
“gp alnecteees eatsto ee eo much: it isa dry eulogium on Floren- 
toe: | Sareea age hm bene: "5" tine authors, much in the same style 
bees age Pe MOsta= that those things are still done in, 
oer ul ae oe 5 Ar Academic, and Secicta ietterarie, those 
ne et aereny GeOle Seep ier quack-doctor shops of literatu 
a yy ee ees & short ‘phe far greatcr part of it Is taken up 
= deans aaa. ceeCHS “in deciding which amor is eli uomini 
OF Aas | ; \rticl a ymi Fiorentini knew Greek, and 
aps te Te CUS ee Tey of whem 9 vhere they learned 
“mA ees | » a h . 
enue mand ap eye gar or li—parts of} it, however, ‘ cannot, 
sa el ; waicn the most re- 4. Sir Egerton says, entirely fail 
- oxy Lager tc Ss mw In- to interest th ose who regard the re- 
: a ) eae — ‘ yore wae: ~ vival of literature, as an event 0! 
¢ ee ee ee some importance in the history of 
ry ase mankind.” The eighteenth and last 
; t of these tracts (which ‘tticle of Res Litcrarie, is a cat 
was dr: 1 the author. by the 25% Oo: the literary aes 
hs contd hie ana Italy : it is copious and valuable. 
sl Ciuilo must give up the point of priority, we think him, undoubted! 
‘ ; ia question. Tlis Cuntilena has more sentiment and poetry, and is 
i Py " ¢ remaining of that epoch. ‘The pects of that 
” ix 1 deal ‘ Latin with the vul: var aiom,——t he Can 
of OC Assisi her Latin r Italia . but an ungraci us Mosaic-like 
uni of which lom approaches poetry ; indeed, of so undefined a 
cha » That about] lf a century ago, a dissertation was published ope 
‘ VY written In prose. | 
Th ' ae F un, accompanied the Italian poetry in its progress, a! nd, 0 
7 don it in its gra nde ir and perfection. Dante has not untre- 
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LITERARY CONVERSAZIONE, 


It will be seen, by a paragraph in 
ow fiterary and scientific intelli- 
gence, that a gentleman of wealth 
and cdueation is about to establish a 
week! 


+ sec hh : 
kly meeting at iis house, as a 
‘. ~) ° of 1 0 wee = } 
port of communication vecween thie 


literary and scientific men residing 


in the metropolis, and the dis‘ 


. } , . 
guished strangers aud foreigners 


who may happen to be visiting if 
froin time to time. 

Qu the mere ant { 
intention, it will instantly strike 
almost every one, that such a mect- 
ine, conducted on a liberal and ex- 
tensive seale, has lene been 2 mo: 
desirable addition to the society of 
Loudon. What other great metro- 
polis of Europe is without several 
such meetings as the one in coutem- 
plation ?—and in what other metro- 
polis are meetings of this Kind so 
much needed, or so likely to be at- 
tended by eilects, at once honour- 
able to the promoter, gratifying to 
the partaker, and beiicticial to the 
interests of science, literature, and 
art ?— 

We are not acquainted with the 
exact plan on which the preposect 
meeting is to be conducted; but as 
the wealth and character of Mr. 
Webbe insure the absence of all 
petty views, and all party intrigue 
and cabal, we receive and promul- 
gate the annoyncement of it with 
great pleasure, because we entici- 
pate from it unmingled goed. One 
thing, however, we would venture to 
sucgest—imely, that the mecting 
be made more miscellaneous than 
such assemblies have usually been in 
this country: that it be more assimi- 


LORD 


rye 


Chere is not much literary news 
this month. Lord Byron’s tragedy 
of the Dose, Marino Falicri, is still 
delayed; but three more Cantos of 


MR. CROLY, 


MR. MILMAN, 

We have heard, (but we cannot 
vouch for the truth of the report.) 
that Mr. Milman is engaged on a 
poem, which is to be entitled * Te 
Fall of Babylon.” The subject, at 
least, is splendid. At present, we can 
ouly hope that Mr. Milman will do 


it justice, for we know nothing of 


the execution of the poem. — Mr. 
Croly’s work on the subject of « Ca- 


“Re SHELLEY, MISS 





lated to meetings of a like nature on 
ihe Continent, and particularly in 
Peris. It gives a zest and spirit to 
ihe conversation of literary and sci- 
entific men, when they feel that they 
in the presence and under the 
cryation of persons of totally dif. 
views aud hebits from them- 
selves; and by whom their remarks 
qc iikely to be recarded with more 
than ordinary curiosity and int 
en account of the novelty ef 1 
ing them directly from thei: 


Cir cy th J 
iustead of through the ’ mnewhat 


: sie - ; 
coiling, because formal, medium of 
the pres 


extensive benefits, evou to the gene- 
ral state of society in Lordon, by the 
establishment of such meetings as 
that im = contemplation,—-provided 
t] ‘couducted tu the spirit, and 
which they are 


yyeyur ie 
iy « 


with the eflect, of 
susceptible. 

We should ave considerable he- 
sitation In recommending the intros 
duction of fixeles to these kinds of 
meetings in this country,—because 
there is something in the character 
f Knelish 1 " sentially ini 

Or LSush wome: essentiai y ini- 
mical to that c¢isplav, which is not 
merely exenusable, but cdestrable, or 


} > e 4 Total 
these oceastous. Dut. certainty. the 


i the world tell ef nothine 


. ‘ 
arpale 
enrais 


, . ete ' : 
Na i SO alPeelialiht ees ree | ct ve—and 


i 
ut the same tims iiGucential on 
literature and art.--as the meeth 
or ths} trpares wl iel \y +! (* bor t 


of the French metrepolis, about the 
middle of t! 
must not be forgoti 


e last centrurys 
un. the 

> é ! a4 é 1 . 
contributed a cood part of the seul, 


: : 
and all the heart, to these meetings. 


BYRON. 


Den Juen are announeed In Mr. 
: . ; . 

Murray s Mers ) list 

these we hee: y tiat GHe ls rauler Gti, 


and one very beautiiul. 
BALLER 


tiline’ is, we understand, a drama- 
tic poem, and not a tragedy, as we 
had been led to suppose.— Mr. Shel- 
ley, besides the tray “ly of Charles 
the First, alluded to in a late num- 
ber of our Magazine, has writtcu 
a poem, in the od/ava rma, called 
‘The Witch of Atlas.’— Miss Joanna 


Baillie has in the press a volume of 


poems, entitled ¢ Metrical Levends, 
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but they are not altogether equal, 
we believe, to the Dramas of this 
lady, w which possess, certainly, high 
and undoubted merit. While we 
are on this subject, we will intro- 
duce to our readers a dramatic poem 
THE 

Is the tragedy to which we have 
above alluded. It is written by a 
young lady (of whom, personally, we 
know nothing) of the name of Isabel 
Hill. This drama is very inartificial, 
and even slight in its construction, 
but the language is simple,—in ex- 
ceedingly pure taste, and at times 
eminently beautiful. There is not 
in the * Poet’s Child’ of Miss Hill 
the pomp of Mrs. Hemans ; nor, on 
the whole, so much nerve, perhaps, 
as Miss Baillie displays ; but it is 
free from the inversions of language, 
and antique phraseology of the last 
named authoress, while it has much 
of he independant cast of thought: 
Miss H. is decidedly a more origi- 
nal writer and thinker, and altogether 
a better smog than Mrs. Hemans. 
We have not space here to detail the 


storv of the *‘ Poet’ s Child,” but we 
will give an extract or two to jus- 
tify the praises which we have be- 
stowed upon it, requesting our 
readers’ attention to the high merit, 
and really fine modulation of the 
following lines :— 
There were in Italy two names, 
aod when 
Men heard them, ‘twas together; they be- 
longed 
To men of Ro born, bred, as Romans 
should ! 
Each long line was of heroes, and the dead 


Had not} ter than the living twain, 


Who their brizht stainless honours had en- 


creased. 

One chief was old a’ AI rich, with children, 
kindred, 

Vassals, array ; the other young, and poor, 


(fa brave race, the last surviving one. 
Yet far above the wealthy Lord in power, 
he ae he t/ nd loves, the ruler 
ll x sve his own. 
‘A spell i in akan la 
Which 


For sure there is 

st stars of constellations, 

rules o'er many destinies. Our 

hearts 

a sympathy indefinite, 

A brotherhood with one who has no brother! 

Ife was a Poet; half the world admired 
him, 

And he was fair, as Poe ssy’s young God. 

The well worn halo of an ancient name 

Invested him,—p'aved rourd his staivless 
brow, 


Confess 
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or tragedy, written by a young lady, 
who is worthy of being compared, 
we think, with Miss Joanna Baillie, 
rd any female poet of the present 
day. 


POET S CHILD 


Blent with the clear red ray of his dark 


eye, 
Like torch-light darting from a crystal 
cave. 


Mur. That such a creature should be 
wretched ! well ! 
Fug. Poets are seldom made by common 
means, 
And he was paradised by passion. Early 
He loved the daughter of the rich old Ro- 
man, 
like her sire, fav’ring his suit, he 
wedded. 


Who, 


The following is descriptive of the 


joy of an old man on being recon- 
ciled to his slandered son. 


The last 

line and an half are very striking. 

I too, old though I be (young while I look 

Qn thine unbroken youth) wiil once more 
deck me 

In the glad pomp of justice long delayed. 

As sunrise after a long night of storms 

Be thy return. 

The excess of filial love is thus de- 

scribed: 

Thou nameless spirit of my father dead ! 

Haunt me! pursue me! give me e’en the 
terror 

Of seeing thee—as—death must make the 
fairest, 

Rather than let 
dream, 

Detach’d, unclaim’d, the chaos of the fancy. 

The expression of “ But I’ve a 

heart as boundless as the heavens,” 

is good, if not new ; and the ingui- 

sitiveness of youth beginning to think, 

is well given. 


me stand, like fever'd 


From childhood’s heedlessness 


To curious youth I wake, and ask my birth: 
Again 
Mother's the title of a household goddess, 
Dear, but familiar, 





is very admirable ; and so are, in 
fact, many other passages in the 
drama of Miss Isabel Hill. It is not 
good, certainly, as a tragedy, nor 
does ‘the talent of the fair authoress 
appear to be peculiarly dramatic; 
but she is a very clever young wri- 
ter, and we can safely recommend her 
book to our readers, as a volume ot 
great promise. 
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ROUGE AND NOIR. 


A poem under this title is in the 
yess. It is written, we hear, by 
an Irish gentleman, in the oftara 
rima, and is descriptive of the a- 
musements and follies of our good 
neighbours of Paris. The heads of 
the chapters are,  TheGame '"— The 
Palais Royal’ —* Frescati’ —* The 
Salon ’—* The Sharper’—* The Guil- 


INESI 


A Spanish tale under this title is 
on the eve of making its appearance. 
It is written by the author of a do- 
mestic story, called ¢ Altham and his 
wife,’ which we remember as deve- 
loping in a very delightful mamer 
the tender and finely enduring love 
of a young girl for her husband, wa- 
der circumstances of the most poig- 
nant distress. If the author has (and 
we hear he has) avoided some pecu- 


HENRY S¢ 


This poem, which is in the press, 
is founded on a fact (communicated 
by a German professor) of a man 
who weut vojuutarily into the woocs 
and starved himself to death. ‘The 
incident is, at least, novel. We are 
told, that the verse is written some- 


SKETCHES IN 


Captain Medwin, an officer in the 
Kast-India-Company’s service, has a 
volume of poetry in the press under 
this title. It is, we understand, de- 
scriptive of Indian manners and 
scenery. The subject, if well handled, 
may be made, certainly, very in- 

THE GARDEN 

This, we are told, is a poetical 
version of one of the beautitul tales 
of Boccaccio, and the author is ad- 
vertised as a Mr. John flamilton. 
The story, which forms the subject 
of this forth-coming poem, is that in 
which two lovers, who are walk- 
mg ina garden near Florence, are 
poisoned by tasting sage leaves. The 
reader who is at all ac juainted with 


lotin.”— We are told that the author 
of this book has appeared in print 
before, and to advantage. If he be 
the writer whose name has heen 
whispered to us, we contess that we 
are indebted to him for some very 
pleasant poetry, descriptive of the 
beauties of our ‘ sister island.’ 


LLA. 
liarities, which we felt to be objections 
able in his former volume, we may 
safely look forward to a taleof no com- 
mon interest. Inceed, there are 
few of the present wriiers of: prose 
fiction who have shown greater 
power in displaying the first yield- 
ing softness of women, and the love, 
firm and patient in adversity, which 
elevates and distinguishes the gent 
ler sex. 


‘HULTZE. 


vhat in the manner of Crabbe, and 
that there is a good deal of paintul 
interest. in the narrative. The 
fact on which the poem is grounded 
appeared in the Li.erary Gazette 
some time ago. 


HINDOSTAN. 
teresting; for few of cur countrymen, 
who go to the burning shores of the 
Kast, return poets. ‘The first poem 
in the book is an account of a Lion 
hunt: there are also translations 


from the Spanish and Portuguese of 


Calderon and Camecus. 


OF FLORENCE. 
the famous Italian novelist, will not 
fail to anticipate much pleasure 
from this simple and very interesting 
tale: — to those who are strangers to 
Boceaccio, it may be necessary toe 
say, that the subject is touched ina 
very delicate and beautiful manner, in 
the original ; and that we understand 


that the poein is altogether worthy of 


the spirit who inspired it. 
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RUSSIAN POETRY. 


Poetry, like the elem 
are necessary to oul existence, IS 
common to every climate ; it is a 
flower that will flourish in any soil. 
Wherever there exists a certain de- 
gree of mental ci ‘lization—wiherever 
the imagination, the fancy, aud the 
sensibility of in: have power to 
reach a certain state « cevelepe 
ment—there poetry will inevitably 
spring up; and \ herever those qua- 
lities attain their highest and purest 
state of existence. fhere will poetry 


. era ware a eae 
advance to its loltiest character, and 
. . . a 4 ne . 
fulfil its best purpose :—whether It 
be on the burvins: 4 lains of the east, 


in the inspiring climate, and be neath 
the elysian sky of the south, or iti 
the frozen regiciis ot the tarthest 
north. 

We have lying before us a little 
work, entitled Russian Anthology.* 
The freezing breath of criticism 
waxes warm and genial at the very 
name ; and accordingly, befere open- 
ing the book, we had made up our 
mind to seed: tor b auties, and not to 
seek for faults.—Fortunately, we shall 
ra able to ulfil our -critical liten- 
tious, with perfect ease and salety to 
our critical couscicnces.—The work 
be! us IS Fre lis avery interesting 
volume: not only from its entire no- 


velty Or Si 


its real and hitrimstec merit. As its 
rca nelieat It 1 lection from 
thre Russian uetion, trom 
it rliest peried (which is, indeed, 
a beat ’ io the present 
ti , 

i a » an tntroduetton 


by Mr. Bowring, the translator, that 
the poctry ‘lussia was twia-born 


with her civilicetion.—In fact, she 
owes this— \ Li li her othe 
are tl — rit { Oi | rha- 
ri —| . 2 ‘i 

Mi. Boy lers Lomonosov 
(who was be rimy hgh): » father 
of v.—On this aceount, 
t! e { notice « LS itte 
a Ss Willi ¢ Col ice ed as ile 
te! ! 

Michael Vassiiievic’: Lomoncsev wes 
born in Cholmognic. in 172) He was 


the sonef asatiorn. He studied Latin and 


meet. but en account ot 


Gireck, rheterie and poetry, in Sakonos. 
paskoe Uchilishche. In 1734 he entered 
the imperial academy, and two years after. 
wards was sent to Germany as a student. 
On his return to Petersburg he was aps 
pointed to the profess« rship of C] vemis try ; 

in 1751 he was made essociate of the aca. 
den iy, end in 1760 called to the dire; ‘tore 
ship « ss acacemical gymnasium and of 
the university. He dic din Lay 

His } ems are—two beoks of an Heroic 
Epic chit ‘ded Peter Velihii, Peter the 
Great: Vamira i Selim. 2 tre gedy ; : De. 
nop, f,a regedy s Pismo: polza vr sickle. 
a Voetical Epistle on the Uses of Glass, 
dressed to Shuvalov 3 Oda na Shchastice. 
Ode to Happimess, from the French of 
J. DB. Rousseau : Varchaenn He nadezhda 
Rosstisket Imperti, The Garlanded Heyx 
of the Russian Empire, from the German 
of Protessor Junker; cleven spiritual odes; 
encomiastic odes ; forty-nine laudatory in- 

iptions ; poem on a fire-work ; Polydore, 
2n Idyl, and sundry smaller picees; imi- 
ations of Anacreon, poctical epistles, trans- 
lations, Ac. Ke. 

We are furnished with only two 
specimens of this poet’s style; and 
shall, therefore, turn to others for ex- 
tracts. 

The Russian poet 
(judging from the examples beiore 
Us) are most worthy of notice, is 
Dorzhavin.— There ts a lofty and sus- 
tained style of thought and feeling 
about his Qde, entitled “ Ged,” 
which indicates a high degree ot 
ental power and cultivation ; and 
im ether parts of the specimens that 
are given of his poetry, we discovi 
ei active and excursive imagination, 
and a very vivid and exquisite fancy. 
—The following is from the ode we 


-~ 


have mentioned, entitled ‘* God.” 


whose works 


in its sublime research, philosophy 

May mesure out the ocecan-ceep—may 
connt 

Phe sands on the sun’s rays—but, Cicd! 
for Thee 7 

There is no weight nor measure :—none 
Can mount 

Up to Thy mysteries; Reason’s brightest 
spark, 

Phovgh kindled by thy light, in vain would 
try 

To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dar! 

Ard theught is lest ere thought can 
so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 
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Thou from primeval nothingness dids¢ call 

First chaos, then existence ;— Lord, on 
Thee 

Eternity had its foundatien :—all 

Sprung forth from Thee :—of light, joy, 
harmony, 

Sole origin :—-all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays di- 
vine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glori- 
ous ! Great! 

Light-giving, life-sustaining Potentate! 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe sur- 

"round : 

Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with 
breath ! 

Thou the beginning with the end hast 
bound, 

And beautifully mingled lite and death ! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery 
blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth 
from Thee ; 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy 
praise. 

A million torches lighted by Thy hand 

W anderz unwearied through the blue abyss ; 

They own Thy power, accomplish ‘Thy 
command, 

All gay with life, all-eloquent with bss. 

W hat shall we call them ? Piles of crystal 
light— 

A glorious company of golden streams— 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright— 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous 
beams ? 

But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 


The following is equally worthy of 


praise. The last stanza, and parti- 
cwarly the couplet in italics, is ex- 
tremely fine. 


Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magniticence in Thee is lost :— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to 
Thee ? 

And what am J then ? Heaven’s unnum- 
ber’d host, 

Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

[n all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against Thy greatness ; is a cypher brought 

Against infinity! Whatam I then? Nought 

1 


' 
Nought ! But the effluence of Thy light 


divine, 

Dome ° 

Pervading worlds, hath reach’d my bosom 
{003 


Ves! in any spirit doth Thy spirit shine 

ae shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew! 
a’ but I live, and on hope’s pinions 
A] y 

Eager towards Thy presence; for in Thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring 

high, 





iiven to the throne of Thy divinity. 
Lan, O God! and surely Thou must be! 
What follows is from the longest 
poem in the collection, entitled © The 
Watertall ;” also by Derzhavin. The 
descriptions of the wolf aud the stag, 
in the two last stanzas, are nearly as 
cood as any thing of the kind can be: 
[0 ! like a glorious pile of diamonds bright, 
Built on the steadfast cliffs, the waterfall 
Pours forth its gems of pearl and silver 


ae 
LN b 


vee . . ° 

Mhey sink, they rise, and, sparkling, 
cover all 

With infinite refulgenee : while its song, 


Sublime as tharder, roll: 


Rolls through the woods --they send its ac- 


ithe woods tlony— 


Whose last vibrauon in the desert dies: 

its radiance glances ocr the watery track, 

Tull the soft wave, as wrapt in slumber, 
lies 

Beneath the foresi-shade; then sweetly 
tiows , 

A milky stream, all silent, as it goes. 


When the mad storm-wind tears the oak 
asunder, 

In thee its shivered fragments find their 
tomb ; 

When rocks are riven by the bolt of thun- 
der, 

As sands they sink into thy mighty womb : 

Tie ice that would imprison thy proud tide, 

Like bits ef broken glass is scattered wide. 

The fierce wolf prowls around thee—there 
he stands 

Listening—not fearful, ter he nothing fears: 

Ifis red eyes burn like fury-kindled brands, 

Like bristles o’er him his coarse fur he 
rears $ 

Howling, thy dreadful rear he oft repeats, 

And, more ferocious, hastes to bloodier 


teats. 


The wild stag hears thy falling waters 
seund, 

And tremblingly fiics forward—o'er her 
back 

She bends her stately hornzs—the noiseless 
ground 

Wer hurried feet inpress net—and her track 

Is lost amidst the tumult of the breeze, 

And the leaves falling from the rustling 
trees. 

The poct is equally happy and 
poetical in the reflections excited by 
the imaginary scene before him :— 


O glory! glory ! mighty one on earth? 
How justly imaged in this waterfall! 

So wild and furious in thy sparkling birth, 
Dashing thy torrents down and dazzling all ; 
Sublimely breaking from thy glorious 
height, 
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Majestic thundering, be: wutiful and bright. Furniture strewed here and there. 
How many a won dering eve is turned to And those in higher love I hold 








thee. Than sofas rich with silk and gold, 
In admiration lost ;—short-sighted met Or china vases gay and fair. 
Thy furious wave gives no fertility ; And thou, Lisette! at evening steal, 
Thy waters, hurrying fiercely through the "Throu gh the shadow-cover'd vale, 
plain, 7 o this soft and sweet retreat ; 
Bring nought but devastation and distress, Steal. my nymph, on silent fect. 
And leave the flowery vale a wilderness. Leta brother’ s hat diseuise 
0 fairer, lovelier is the modest rill, Thy golden locks, thy azure eyes ; 
Watering with steps screne the field, the ()’er thee he my mantle thrown, 
grove— Bind my warlike sabre on: 
Its ger Je voice as sweet and soft and still When the treacherous day is o'er, 
As shepherd's pipe, er song of youthtul Cnock, fair maiden, at my door ; 
love. Kenier then, thou soldier sweet ! 
It has no thundering torrent, but it flows Throw thy mantle at my feet; 
Unwearied, scattering blessings as it goes. Let thy curls, so brightly glowing, 


The following is from the same On thy ivory shoulders flowing 
shade Be unbound: thy lily breast 
ileave, no more with robes opprest ! 


hou enchantress ! is it so 


poem :—the bard tancies the 
of the grent Potemkin to pass before 


him. swectest, sot ftest shepherdess ! 

"Tis te. the hardiest of mortals: he. Art thou real lly come to bless 

Sublimely soaring, takes his ftight alone, With thy smiles my cottage now ? 

Creator of his own proud destiny: © her snowy “ae are pressing 

No footstep near him—that bright path Warmly, wildly pressing mine ! 
his ‘own. Mine her rosy lips are blessing, 

Thy fame, Potemkin, siallin glory glow, Sweet as incense from tie shrine, 

While everlasting aves lingering flow. Sweet as zephy yr’ s breath divine 


Gently murmuring throuwzh the bough ; 
Beauty and art and knowledge raised to Byen’so i now 3 


him a ‘* () iny heart’s friend, I am thine; 
Priumphal arches: smiling fortune wove Mine, beloved one! art thou.” 
Myrtle and laurel wreaths, and victory’s What a privileged being he, 
beam W ho life’ s obscurity, 


Laghted them up with brightness: joy and = ['nderneath a roof of thatch. 
) love Till che morning dawns above, 
- % _ ‘ 7 »* 9 " ry . Vpn: ‘ 
Play’d round thy flow'ry footsteps: plea- sweetly sleeps, while angels watch, 
eure, Pees In the arms of holy love ! 


Walk*d in iaajestic glory at thy side. sie i , 
. ‘ bout the stars are now retreating 


Frew the brightening eye of day, 
And the little birds are greeting, 
Round their nests, the dewy ray. 
[fark ! the very heaven is ringing 
"pai With the matin song of peace: 
7 Noel * . os Hark! a thousand warblers singing 
en Cone ee Seen wee lable and \Wraft their music on the breeze: 
pleasant than the greater part of his All to life, to love are waking, 


Che last stanza is extremely grace- 
ful end elegant. 

Phe next poet, vhose works are 
noticed in this collection, is Bati- 


poem, addressed * To my Penates.” From their wings their slumbers shaking ; 
The following are e vane fromit:— But my Lila still is sleeping 
| in her fair and flowery nest ; 
© Lares! in my dwelling rest, And the ze sphyr . round her creeping, 
Smile on the poet where he r ign 8, Fondly fans her breathing breast 3 
And sure the poct shall be blest. O'er her cheeks of roses straying, 
Come, survey my dwelling over ; W ith her golden ringlets playing: 
Vil describe it if I'm able: rom her lips I steal a kiss ; 
In the window stands a table, Diink her breath: but roses fairest, 
Thiree-leevzed, tott’ring, with a cover, Richest nectar, rapture dearest, , 
Gay some centuries ago, Sweetest, brightest rays of bliss, ; 
Ragyed, bare and faded now. Never were as sweet as this. 
In a corner, lost to fame, Sleep, thou loved one! sweetly sleep! 
lo honour lost, the blunted sword Angels here their vigils keep ! 
(That relic of my father’s name) Iblest, in innocence arrayed, 





Harmless hangs b »y rust devoured. I from fortune’s favours flee; 
Here are pillaged authors laid — Shrouded in the forest-shade, 
There, a hard and cre aking bed ; More than blest by love and thee. 
Brckov, ccumbliag, a-gile-war Calm and peaceful time rolls by: 
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0! has gold a ray so bright 
As thy seraph-smile of light 
Throws o'er happy poverty ? 

It really warms our hearts—critics, 
as we are—to think that such poetry 
as this should find its way late the 
cottages of the Russian peasantry, 
iluminating them-—as it cannot fail 
to do—with the rays of pleasure and 
content. In an after part of the same 


poem, Batiushkov addresses some of 


his friends ina very spirited and hap- 
py strain. 

The following is of Derzhavin, to 
whom we have introduced the reader 


i ae 
O! | hear their voices blending: 
List! the heavenly echoes come 


Watied to my privileged home 3 
Vusic hovers round my head, 
from the living and the dead. 
Qur Pevnassian giant, proud, 
Tow’ring o’er the rest I see ; 
And, like storm or thunder loud, 
icar his voice of majesty. 
Sous and deeds of glory singing 
A majestic swan of light ; 
Now the harp of angels stringing, 
Now he sounds the trump of fight ; 
‘Midst the muses’, graces’ throng, 
Sailing through the heaven along ; 
‘lorace’ strength, and Pindar’s fire, 
Glended in his mighty lyre. 
Now he thunders, swift and strong, 
Even like Suna o’er the waste 3 
Now, lke Philomela’s song, 
Soft aid spring-like, sweet and chaste, 
Gently breathing o’er the wild, 
licavenly fancy’s best loved child ! 
We close cur extracts from this 
poem, by giving the finishing lines :— 
Soon shall we end our pilgrimage ; 
And at the close of life’s short stage 
“ink smiling on our dusty bed : 
The careless wind shall o’er us sweep ; 
Where sleep our sires, their sons shall 
sleep, 


With evening's darkness round our head. 
here let no hired mourners weep: * 

No costly incense fan the sod ; 

No bell pretend to mourn; no hymn 

Ke heard midst midnight’s shadows din — 
Can they detight a clay-cold clod ? 

No! if love's tribute ye will pay, 

Assemble in the moonlight ray, 

‘And throw fresh flow’rets o’er my clay : 
‘ct ny Penates sleep with me— 

Here bring the cup I loved—the flute 

l played—and twine its form, though mute, 
With branches from the ivy-tree ! 

N ® grave-stone need the wanderer tell, 
Phat he who lived, and loved so well, 

Is sleeping in serenity. 
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We take leave of this pleasant lit- 
tle poem, with an impression that 
the writer of it cannot fail to be a 
person of a warm and happy tem- 
perament, and a gay, graceful, and 
amiable turn of mind. 

Gur limits not permitting us to 
give many more extracts, we pass 
over the specimens from Zhukovsky, 
and proceed to those from Karamsin 

the only Russian name that is at 
all generally known in this country, 
in comection with literature.—The 
character of this writer’s travels— 
translated and published here some 
years ago,--was not calculated to raise 
our expectations very high, with re- 
gard to his poetry. That work indi- 
cated an enthusiastic 

of mind; but it was disfigured 
by an apparently ineurable propen- 
to indulee in what is understood 


and 


_ 
ahina 


by the term scatinnentalito. 
"aM , :. — eee eit 
Phe specimens here given of his 
natry « wot evhal e}5 — Ste 
poetry co not exhibit this propensity, 
to any very offensive extent: but 
they do not possess much of either 
deticacy er originality. By far the 
best is a short poem, called ‘ The 


- 9° _ . . . 
Church-yard.”—We give it entire. 


P| 
aha 


THE CHURCH-YARD. 
First Voice. 
Mow fiightful the grave! how deserted and 
drear ! 


the howls of the storm-wind—the 
creaks of the bear, 

And the white bones all clattering to- 

’ 


With 


gether 
Second Voice. 
peaceful the grave! its quiet how 
ceen: 
Its zephyis breathe cally, and soft 1s its 
sleep, 
And flow’rets perfume it with ether. 
irs? 
There riots the blood-crested worm on the 
dead, 
And the yellow skull serves the foul toad 
for a bed. 
Ard snakes in its nettle weeds hiss. 


l"vice. 


Second Voice. 
How lovely, how sweet the repose of the 
toinb: 
No tempests are there :—but the nightin- 
gales come 
And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 
First Voice. 
The ravers of night flap their wings o'er 
the grave :— 
‘Tis the vulture’s abode :—'tis the wolf's 
dreary cave, 


* Plakalschitziitcwomen hired to mourn round a corpse. 
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Second Voice. 

There the coney at evening disports with 
his love, 

Or rests on the sed ;—while the turtles 


Repose-on the bough that o’erhangs. 


°,3 a _ 
nd dampness with poison. 


There dar} 


ous breath, 


At | k atiiscnie aecny fill t! ; dweiling ot 


ck Li}, 
’ , , ' 
i¥ \ ‘ 4 all ba Mik L 
4 ond if 
Q sott : the breezes that play rOUNG Lit 
to! b. 
] } ) ’ ’ * 1 ws "7 
And SWEEL WHLl) Lie Vict watced pe7iume, 
With lihes and jessamine fair. 
Kirst | 


The pilgrim who reaches this valley of tears, 

Would fain hurry by, and with trembling 
nd fears, 

Ile is lari: ched on thie wrecx-covered 


river! 


The traveller outworn with life’s pilgrimage 

dreary, 

Lays down his rude staff, lke one that is 
"Weary, 
And sweetly roroses for ever. 

In the examples from Dmitrtev, 
there is little by which we are en- 
zbled to characterize him. The 
following is pretty ; it is for the grave 
of Bogdanovich—who wrote a very 
beautiful poem en the 
Psyche, and of whom we shall speak 


hereatter. 


Here Love unseen, when sinks ¢ 
sun. 
Wets the cold urn with tears, and meurn- 
ful thinks, 
While his sad snirit, sorrow-broken, sinks, 
None now can siz gimy angel Psyche—none! 
Kriloy and Khemnitzer follow : 
and from the short specimens which 
are given of their style, they scem 
to be pleasant writers of fables: 
which is said to be a very favourite 
mode of composition among the Rus- 
stan poets. 
Next in order, are some extracts 
from Bobrov’s oriental poem, enti- 
thd The Khersonida: which Mr. 


Bowring takes occasion to compare 
with Lallah Rookh. 
Is good : 


The following 


Thou wondrous brother of the prophet, 
sun! 

So brightly on Medina’s temple burning; 

And scarce less beautiful the crescent moon, 


subject of 
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When moving gently o'er the shadows dy» 
Of evening :—and their verze to silver 


ory " 
hee ning. 


O what a lovely, soft tranquillity 


Rests on the carth and breathes along ¢ 
AON the 
sea ! 
Here is no cedar bent with misery ; 
No holy cypress sighs or weeps, as seen 
In other lands, wheve his dark branche 
green 


Mourn in the desert o’er neglected grayes : 
Here his ail-sheltering boughs he calm) 

waves : 
In the dim light, the sacred vi 
er the blest ashes on earth’s bosom s!eey. 


, 
ny. 
: 


, at ak. . 
i vizds keeping 
ping 


> 


Picture of God! upen the prophet’s eis 
Shine brightly—brightly, beaudfully shi 


Upon these holy fields where ence he tred 

And flowers sprung up beneath his innccen: 
1eCt, 

Tulips and alees and narcissus’ sweet, 


A lovely carpet for the child of God! 


We ¢o not find any thing very at- 
tractive in the extracts which Mr. 
Bowring next gives, from Bognado- 
vich’s celebrated poem, called Dus- 
henka — (Pysche); but the son 
which follows is extremely naive and 
pretty. 





I’m fourteen summers old I trow, 
*Tis time to look about me now : 
“T'was only yesterday they said, 
I was a siliy, silly maid ;— 

*Tis time to lock about me now. 
The shepherd-swairs so rudely stare, 
1 must reprove them I declare ; 
This tatks of beauty—that of leve— 
I’m such a fool [ can’t reprove— 

I ist xeprove them I declare. 





eryy: 


is strange—but yet I hepe no sin; 
Something unwonted speaks within : 
Love's language ts a mystery, 

aind yet I feel, and yet I see,— 

O what is this that speaks within? 
The shepherd cries, ** I love thee, sweet ; 
* And I love thee,” my lips repeat : 
Kind words, they sound as swect to me 
As music’s fairest melody : 

** T love thee,” oft my lips repeat. 
His pledge he brings, —Tll not reprove; : 
Ono! I'll take that pledge ef love; 
To thee my guardian deg I'd give, 
Could I without that guardian live : 

But still 1'll take thy pledge of love. 
My shepherd's crook [ll give to thee ;— 
© no! my father gave it me— 

And treasures by a parent given, _ 
Irom a fond child should ne’er be mven— 

O no! my father gave it me. 

But thoz: shalt have yon lambkin fair— 

Nay! "tis my mother’s fondest care ; 

For every day she joys to count 

Each snowy lambkin on the mount ;— 
I'll give thee then no Jambkin fair. 











, 


See Te 


ee 
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24+ stay. my shepherd! wilt thou be 
putt nye “2 : aye : 

or ever faithful—fond to me? 

4 sweeter gift Vl then impart, 

And thou shalt have —a maiden’s heart, 


iy heart to me. 


If thou wilt give d 
The rest of the contents of this in- 
roresting volume, are chicfly songs, 
—anacreontic, amstory, national, 
ee, The following is by Davidov; 
and if it Is not SO graceiul and ele- 
want as some of Moore’s, it is quite 
as gay and characteristic. 
While honouring the grape's ruby 
All sportingly, laughingly gay ; 


We determined—I, Silvia, and Hector, 


To diive old dame Wisdom away. 





. 20% a 3 oy eee ee, 
-Q my cniaren, take Care, sald the vci- 


dame, 
* Attend to these counsels of mine: 
(et not tipsy ! for danger is seldom 
Remote from the goblet of wine.” 
- With thee in his company, no man 
Can err,’ said our wag with a wink; 
* Put come, thou good-natured old woman, 
There’s adropin the goblet—and drink!” 
She frowned--but her scruples secon twisting, 
Consented :—and smilingly said : 
* So polite—there’s indeed no resisting, 
For Wisdom was never ill-bred.” 
She drank, but continued her teaching : 
** Let the wise from indulgence refrain ;”” 
And never gave over her preaching, 
But to say, ** Fill the goblet again.” 
And she drank, and she totter’d, but still 
she 
Was talking and shaking her head : 
Muttered ** temperance ”’—** prudence’ — 
until she 
Was carried by Folly to bed. 


The next we shall give, by Kos- 
trov, is equally Moore-ish. 


The rose is my favourite flower : 
On its tablets of crimson I swore, 
That up to my last living hour 

[ never would think of thee more. 
' scarcely the record had made, 
Ure Zephyr, in frolicsome play, 
On his light, airy pinions convey’d 
Both tablet and promise away. 


rout 


he last extract we shall make is 
‘national song, the name of whose 
author is unknown. We give it on ac- 


count of its being characteristic of 


the national poetry of Russia —par- 
ticularly by reason of the repetitions 
of the end of one line at the begin- 
ng of the next—which produces : 
very peculiar, and in many cases, a 
very good effect. 

A young maid sat upon the streamlet’s side, 


And thought most tearfully on her bitter 
fate ; 


~ 


Her bitter fate, and on departed time— 
Departed time—the glad, exulting time : 
And there the lovely maiden robed herself, 
She rubed herself, with many andor ings 
robed, , 7 
And watted anxious for her trusted friend—— 
Waited for her trusted friend:—a rufian 
he! 
He played the rufian with the maid and 
fled: 


Alas! love's flower of hope is withered ! 





Well may that lonely flower decay and die! 


she calls in vain—she wipes her tcars away : 
Thee, rapid streamlet! they may fill, and 
roll 


Over thy bosom—make thy bed of tears : 
** T had adorned ime for that faithless friend, 
That faithless friend is fled: —he hath 


1? 
stolen all, 


All my possessions but my crief:—that 


eriof 
He left in merey, if that grief can Kill. 
Come death! UL veil me in thy shadows 
dim— 
To thee I fly, as once I flew to him!” 

Upon the whole, we consider this 
volume as one of the most agreeable 
and interesting that has come lefore 
us for some time past. It was put 
into our hands quite unexpectedly, 
and very lite in the month; but we 
have procecded to notice it without 
delay, beth on account of the public, 
who will be anxious to know the 
character of a work onso novel a 
subject ; and that the translator may 
not remain in doubt as to its proba- 
ble reception. 

It is proper to state thal, in Our 
extracts, we have chiefly considered 
variety and characteristicncess; so 
that what we have brought forward, 
may be regarded as a fair general 
specimen of the work—not as a col- 
lection of all its best parts. 

We cannot close this hasty notice 
without expressing our decided ad- 
miration of the manner in which the 
translation is made—at least, as far 
as we are enabled to judge: for we 
do not pretend to determine as to its 
faithfulness to the originals. It is 


c 


evident, that Mr. Bowrimg possesses 
avery clegant and cultivated taste 


a copious flow of language, and great 
skill and variety of versification. 

It is proper to add that, among the 
principal Russian poets, whose names 
and works we have had occasion to 
mention, Karamsin, Batiushkov, 
Zhukovsky, Dmitriev, and Krilov, are 
still living, and enjoying the popula- 
rity which they so well deserve. 
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March, 


A SKUTCIL OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD PERRINSON, THE Popr. 


To the Editor of Baldwin's Magazine. 


‘* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen ! "—Gray,. 


4) 


Srx.— Although 
vanced in years, aud altogether un- 
accustomed to the pedantic regula- 
tions of literary composition, Lt can- 
not cousent to vo out of lite without 
contributing my mite to the intellee- 
tual stores of our Enetish literature. 


somewhat  ad- 


lam now sixty years of age,—and 
vet Tread the Poets with the avidity 
of youth,— entering into the melan- 
choli 's of your forlorn sonneteer with 
il corresponding tenderness of feel- 
ing, and rushing ** all abroad” with 
the blustering Pindarist, on the wings 
of a mighty ode, with the nerve and 
siriness of one of Mr. Fuseli’s pic- 
tured elves. I rise, Mr. Editor, 
early in the morning, and take a 
walk by the sea,* which keeps alive 
the old poetry of my heart, whether 
it comes green and fresh before the 
lively wind and ends itself in thunder 
at my feet, or whether it lulls itself 
to rest, after a sleepless night,— and 
but just ‘heaves as remembering 
ills thet are o'er.” 
mine Keeps the colour contant to my 
cheek. Lam, what the world calls 
“a rosy old gentleman.” 1 next 
dress myself and breakfast on rare 
souchong and dried fish. (Let me 
recommend the salted whiting, or 
buckhorn, as it is called, particularly 
if you can procure any of old [len- 
derson’s curing.) After this healthy 
meal, | pass the morning among my 
books, and thus transport myself to 
the far-ofT passions and pastimes of 
my youth,—living over again the 
days of gallantry and poetical tender- 
An early dinner leaves me an 
atternoon’s leisure for walking, when 
the weather is dry, with a book, in 
the fields behind my house (which 
reach to a pleasant wood), or for 
lingering with a book in-doors, when 
the showers rustle through the leaves 


MmeP<Te 
css. 


This custom of 


before my threshold, and sci the 
roses weeping and drooping at my 
windows. I must here take leaye 
to remark, how retreshing it is to 
stand at the door in a summer rain, 
and see the flowers trembling with 
pleasure, and pluming themselves 
in the shower, and hear the unceas- 
ing whispers of the leaves while 
they are feeding. My evenings, ai- 
ter “tea, are passed in arranging 
papers, which are fragrant with age 
and endearing recollections,— or in 
writing a letter to a friend in town, 

or in finishing a book (I never /e- 


gin a book of an evening, for the 


closing of the day calls for harmoni- 
ous occupation, and unfits the mind 
for fresh undertakings,)—or in pe- 
rusing one of my own old sonnets, 
written many years since, to the 
charming Miss Charlotte D——, 
who was then on a visit at the house 
of the intelligent Mrs. Y , or in 
conning my own favourite stanzas 
to the inimitable Myra, (the present 
Mrs. ,) whose light youthful 
image is still in my heart.—W hose 
fatal smiles are ever in my eyes, 
nearly as bright as when first I gazed 
upon them !—I must here turn irom 
my paper to read those = stenzas 
again ;—I think they are certainly 
in my best style—How well do | 
remember worthy Tom Cartwright 
(a man of admirable poetical taste 
and judgment), worthy Tom Cart- 
wright liked them so well that he 
begged a copy for the Gentleman's 
Magazine,—and there, in that sa- 
cred mausoleum, these hopes of my 
heart lie entombed for ever.—The 
foilowing are the stanzas, for I can- 
not resist copying them,—and you 
will judge for yourself, how strong 
that passion must have been, which 
could give birth to such lines. 








* T rent a cottage on the southern coast of Devonshire, which is white fronted, and 


smothered with roses all the year round. 


I grow my own lettuces, and play a rubber 


twice a week. Thank Heavens! stage coaches do not pass my door every hour—and 


my cottage is no? near a market town. 


pay lieutenant. My taxes are moderate. 


My neighbours consist of a shooting parson—an 
ill-tempered maiden lady, who keeps a school,—an ungrammatical surgeon,—and his 
son, who has literally walked the hospitals,—one gentleman,—three jilts,—and a half- 
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STANZAS TO MYRA, 
Divinest Myra! when I see ‘ 


The lines of thy sweet face ; 
I swear that such bright poésy 
My eyes would ever trace. 


F) 


Keep but thy noble mind at rest, 
And I may read and dream ; 
Thy face is then by beauty bless’d 
Into some matchless theme ! 


But when thy thoughts awaken’d are, 
And by thy feelings warm’d,— 

Those lines then thrice inspired are, 
Thine eyes seem o’er-iniorm’d. 


I cannot dare the mysteries, 
That to thy forehead press :— 

Nor brook those bright excelling eyes, 
Thou radiant prophetess ! 


Since then thy features I but bear 


In stillness,—let me keep 
My watch, when they serenest are, 


And see thee in thy sleep! 


9 Sept. 17 . 


I trust I shall not be accused of 


being a plagiarist, on account of this 
revival of one of my own productions, 
jut [ could not suffer my favourite 
flower to waste its sweets in the 
poetical desart air of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine; not that 1 wish 
to speak disrepectfully of that ai- 
tique periodical. If, however, any 


Tnyxsis. 


reader should be malicious enough 
to complain of my dotestic dis- 
honesty, [I will heartily forgive him, 
provided he can address me with as 
handsome a severity as my late hap- 
py friend (inimitable Jack Garnet!) 
applied to an acquaintance on a si- 
milar oceasion. ‘The pleasantry ran 
thus: 


EPIGRAM. 


Th@y say that you repeat your lines, 

And borrow what yourself hath writ ;— 
But this I doubt,—tor this inclines 

To a right cunning wit ! 


2. 


Those who are doom’d to hear you through 
Long verses, worthy of the shelf, — 

In sooth, I think, must envy you 
The stealing from yourself! 


I remember that this epigram 
“imade a great noise at the time,” 
though the garrulous subject of it 
has long since ceased to echo him- 
self, and the writer of it is gathered 
from a society, of which he was 
the life, to a far better and happier 
existence.—Ah, those were pleasant 
days !—Poor Jack Garnet, - used 
to wear ruffles, and to write ex- 
tempore verses, but he is dead, 
for all his jokes !—Well !— 


But | am wandering from the sub- 
ject I had intended to address you 
upon ; however, garrulity is the pro- 
verbial fault of age, and I do not 
pretend to be better than my neigh- 
bours. If I had you now by my side, 
Mr. Editor, I should put down my 
pen, and building my hands the one 
upon the other, discuss with you the 
merits of divers poets, whose names 
are recorded by Mr. Campbell in his 
late work, without any peculiar me- 
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rits on their side to justify such a 
record, and to the serious banish- 
ment of many a hapless genius. 1 
have lately been lounging over this 
same book of Mr. Campbell’s, and 
have been amusing mysel/, aiter a 
fashion, with his odds and ends ot 


biography -—the work has made me 
melancholy, I fear,—for Mrs. Thom- 


son, mv housekeeper, (a descendant, 
4 ) 


I sometimes think, from the author 
t, 
of the Castle of Indoleuce) catches 
me now and then in low spirits over 


my souchong,—and I often myseli 


feel that I am either desponding or 
bilious.* 

Yesterday evening,-—and I am now 
coming to the subject of my letter,— 
yesterday evening I was perusing the 
life of Burns, which appears to have 
been written with more than common 
care, by “ the amiable author of the 
Pleasures of Hope ;"—I was read- 


ing much in the spirit of the Exile of 


i 
Erin’s return to his home, when I 
came to the following passage ; 
‘He (Burns) now prepared to em- 
bark for Jamaica, where his first 
situation would, in all probability, 
have been that of a negro-driver, 
when, before bidding a last adieu 
to his native country, he happily 
thought of publishing a_ collection 
of his poems. By this publication 
he gained about twenty pounds, 
which seasonably saved him from in- 
denturing himself as a servant, for 
want of money, to procure a passage. 
With nine cuineas out of this sum 
he had taken a steerage passage in 
the Clyde for Jamaica; and, to 
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avoid the terrors of a jail, he had 
been for some time skulking from 
covert to covert. Ile had taken 4 
last leave of his friends, and had 
composed the last song, which he 
thought he should ever measure to 
Caledonia, when the contents of a 
letter from Dr. Blacklock, of Edin. 
burgh, to one of his friends, deseri}- 
ing the encouragement which ay 
edition of his poems would be likely 
to receive In the Scottish capital, 
uddenly lighted up all his prospects, 
and detained him trem embarking.” 

[t appears, then, that we are in- 
debted to mere chaiice for the works of 
one of the noblest poets of this or, per- 
haps, of any age ; had the post failed 
(supposing the letter to have been 
committed to such a conveyance), 
or had the friend of Dr. Blacklock 
neglected to show that worthy man’s 
eulogies to Burns, —the life of the 
latter might have been lost in a land 
of sugar-canes. All those charming 
songs, which read like music, and 
which leave a melody in the heart, 
sweet as though Apollo had touched 
its sentient strings ;—all those di- 
vine pieces of wit and tenderness and 
melancholy would have been silent 
for ever !—It is scarcely possible to 
believe that upon so slight an hair 
depended the life and gallant joy of 
«« Last May a braw wooer cam down 
the lang glen.” It almost seems that 
Fate could not have checked the 
brave and sweeping speed of such a 
mad-cap song!—And who, when 
he saddens happily and dreamingly 
over those true-hearted lines,— 


Here's a health to ane I lo’e dear, 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting tear—Jessy ! 


Who can dwell upon the lone and 
melodious tenderness of these gentle 
verses, and ever believe that they 
might not have been!—1 feel a second 
youth while reading them !—They 
appear to shed a young and 
charmed light over aged feelings !- 
Could a burning clime have checked 
such aheart as Burns’ from remember- 
ing aud singing that “ Sweet fa’s the 
Eve on Craigie burn.”—Could negro- 
hair have made him forget that “ Sae 
flaxen were her ringlets!” Alas— 


Yes !—All these sweet watch-words 
of immortality owe their being to the 
chance breath of praise. Had Dr. 
Blacklock thrown down his pen 
Duncan Gray would never have 
wooed—Mary Morison would have 
danced unheeded through “ the light- 
ed ha’,’—and silence would have 
trod the banks of Galla-Wata! |! 
love Burns dearly ; and I reverence 
the name of Dr. Blacklock. 

There are many instances in the 
lives of the poets, of the blessed et- 








* Mr. S——, my ungrammatical friend of the lancet, prefers the latter, and endea- 
vours to counteract the effects of bad biography by bitter medicines. 
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fectsof chance. Deer-stealing drove 
Shakspeare, as the Chroniclers say, 
to London ;—and this has made me 
ever love venison beyond any other 


meat: (a cut out of the fat part of 


the shoulder is not a_ pernicious 
dish!) The thanks of posterity are 
due to some vigilant Keeper who 
started the poet in the forest, when 
he was after better meat than the 
moon. Had the buck fallen quietly, 
and the keeper slept in his cottage,— 
perchance Macbeth would have 
clutched at no air-drawn dagger,— 
Juliet had never sighed among her 
window flowers, — nor Lear gone 
greatly mad amid his pelican daugh- 
ters'—Doth Hamlet owe his casuis- 
tries to the keen eye of a game- 
keeper?—Are the sorrows of the 
« Gentle Lady married to the Moor,” 
descended of a village poacher ?—In 
truth, it seemeth so.—Who then shall 
say, what greater poet hath not 
fallen by mischance ? — A Shaks- 
peare may have perished in a smug- 
gler, and a Milton died at the plough! 

And here I am led to speak of dear 
and noble Edward Perrinson, whose 
genius, in the eyes of myself and his 
own family, was second to none of 
giant fame, and whose mischance it 
was alway to be snatched by fate 
from executing the projects which 
his Eagle Imagination planned. He 
wrote one or two odes, and _ several 
elegies of matchless power and beau- 
ty, but I never could procure a copy 
of any particular piece, and he never 
very exactly indulged his friends in 
repeating them. His descriptions of 
his own works were ardent, vivid, 
living !—He was certainly one of the 
finest spirits that ever touched the 
earth, and the only cause of regret, 
(and to me it is an endless one !) is, 
that fate should always have ma- 
liciously contrived to snatch him 
irom the performances or completion 
of those sublime projects which his 
genius was ever planning. Could he 
have written up to his meditations 
and his powers, I know not that 
Shakspeare would “ hold his own.” 
His epics, however, were frustrated 
by casual circumstances; his odes 
and elegies were killed in the egg— 
his sonnets, never by any chance 
Straggled to the end of their tether. 
With poor Perrinson, fate even set its 
face against fourteen lines ! The mo- 
ment he endeavoured to write down 

Vor. III. 
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the inspired thoughts of his mind,— 
Fortune cried, “march!” And the 
inspired thoughts were strangled in 
their birth. I speak of poor Perrinson 
with all the feelings of youth, for he 
was young when I knew him, and I 
was young too;—and now, though 
seasons have gone over my head, and 
winter only has set its mark upon it, 
I still, in thinking of him, regard my- 
self as a youth, and feel still young 
in life’s foolish chase. 

It will have already been seen that 
one or two of our greatest poets were 
known to the world as the greatest 
poets, by some extraordinary event, 
which, at the time, must have ap-< 
peared as an evil or a trouble to the 
person whom it was destined to ele« 
rate. Goldsmith, whose poems seem 
to be Nature's own records, narrow- 
ly escaped poor Perrinson’s fate, for 
it was intended at one time that he 
should visit Leyden to finish his 
studies there, “ If Leyden, how- 
ever,” says his biographer, “ was 
the object, he, with the usual eccen- 
tricity of his motions, set out to reach 
it by way of Bourdeaux, and em- 
barked in a ship, which was bound 
thither from Leith; but which was 
driven, by stress of weather, into 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His fellow 
passengers were some Scotchmen, 
who had beenemployed in raising men 
in their own country for the service of 
the King of France. They were ar- 
rested by orders from government at 
Newcastle; and Goldsmith, who had 
been committed to prison with them, 
was not liberated till after a forte 
night’s confinement. By this acct= 
dent, however, he was eventually saved 


from anearly death. 'The vessel sailed 


during his imprisonment, and was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Ga- 
ronne, where every soul on board. 
perished.” Here we see, by the 
merest chance, (which at the time. 
must have appeared to poor Gold~ 
smith a serious mischance) that a 
poet was saved to prove himself a 
poet :—he might have gained his lie 
berty, sailed, and perished at the 
mouth of the Garonne, — a.d who 
then would have ever heard of the 
Deserted Village, or the Traveller? 
Is it possible to believe that Doctor 
Primrose’s existence depended on @ 
little vessel sailing a fortnight later 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne !—If the 
Poct had been wrecked—how many 
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more sou/s would have perished— 
Miss Hardcastle—Olivia—Sophia— 
dear Mrs. Primrose (with her goose- 
berry wine, a soul of itself!)—But 
Goldsmith lived to let others live. 
He lived to declare his genius, which 
poor Perrinson did not ! 

I carmot but think that a very 
slight sketch (as far as I can recollect 
the incidents) of Perrinson’s hapless 
life cannot fail of proving interesting 
to the world,—particularly the lite- 
rarv world. 1 shall, therefore, ven- 
ture upon a short biography of my 
friend, who will, 1 trust, be found 
and acknowledged to have been a 
yreat poet, though he has scarcely 
left a line to assert his title. 

Edward Perrinson was the son of 
Edward and Martha Perrinson, two 
worthy persons, of a humble, yet re- 
apectable station in life ;—he was 
born at an obscure village in Devon- 
shire, and was sent to the school of a 
neighbouring village ; schoolmasters 
being scarce articles in those days of 
his childhood. He soon betrayed 
marks of uncommon poetical power 
in sundry verses on his preceptor’s 
daughter (a pretty little girl, ex- 
tremely rosy, and of a conciliatory 
manner towards the senior boys).— 
These verses he never read to any 
one, and he regularly destroyed them 
on a Saturday night, that he might 
begin the week afresh. The girl, 
however, (who has since obtained 
woman's estate, and the hand of Mr. 
of the Granby Head, a wor- 
thy man, well to do, and an overseer 
of St. David's) declares that the lines 
were miraculous, and far superior to 
any thing in King or Hopkins, which 
she had seen or heard of (it does not 
matter which) in Cooke's edition. 
Edward’s verses were so well re- 
ceived by the young lady (for he 
read them to her in the back orchard 
on half-holidays) that he was re- 
moved from the school at the mas- 
ter’s desire. He always spoke of 
Deborah (the young lady was so 
named) as a charming young crea- 
ture at that time, and she was re- 
membered, like Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley’s Widow, “ for having the finest 
hand of any woman in the world.” It 
must not be forgot that she ( Deborah, 
and not the widow) generally cut the 
bread for the boys’ supper, and Ed- 
ward's allowance did not become 
warped or diminished by his verses. 
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He was now appreuticed to a gro. 
cer of Exeter, and here, after raisin. 
hours, he buried himself in the clas. 
sic poets, and lived in a world of 
imagination. It was delighttul to 
behold him, as Mrs. ——— said, lift. 
ing his soul above Spanish liquorice, 
and ‘* rising,’ to use the same lady’s 
figurative language, “ after the busi- 
ness of the day was over, like a 
Phoenix from the teas and peppers!” 
He read Ovid of an evening, and 
Lucretius of a morning, by which 
sensible course his philosophy and 
his passions went hand in hand. At 
this time, he planned a poem on the 
Fall of Man, and had in his mind 
composed a considerable portion of 
the work,—but the death of his mas- 
ter interfered with the periodical la- 
bour and inspiration of bis mind, and 


caused a forgetfulness which the 
world can never fail to deplore. One 


of Edward’s brother shopmen, a sen- 
sible young man, has declared to me 
since, that many passages which he 
heard recited, equalled, if not sur- 
passed, Milton’s poetry on the same 
subject ;—this opinion relishes a lit- 
tle, I fear, of friendship, but I can- 
not refrain from Jamenting, that Per- 
rinson’s epic was not completed and 
preserved, since the comparison would 
have been both curious and instruc- 
tive. : 

it was one of Edward’s customs 
at this time of his life to rise early on 
the Sunday morning, and attend the 
first service at the cathedral of Exe- 
ter,—and he was led into this lauda- 
ble conduct, partly, I believe, by the 
natural piety of his heart, partly by 
the beautiful voices of the choristers, 
and partly by the similar custom in a 
young lady of the City, who came to 
early prayers constantly and modest- 
ly. She was, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, a beautiful girl, and the im- 
pression which her presence in those 
silent aisles made upon Edward's 
heart, was never afterwards effaced. 
She walked up to her seat so simply, 
and at so clear an hour,—the sur 
glancing from pillar to pillar, and the 
choral voices rising like the morning, 
—that he became deeply and awfully 
enamoured. 

His mind thus enriched, Perrinsov 
found it impossible to apply himselt 
to the drudgery (as he termed it) of 
his business,—and Mr. ——’s widow 


kindly gave him up his indentures, 


eter lee 
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and allowed him to retire from an 
employment, to which he could not 
steadily attach himself He took 
lodgings at a house in the High-street 
(it may be just where Mr. Cullen 
lives now!) and determined on de- 
voting himself to love and literature, 
—two very profitless and harassing 
pursuits, and of a kind that promised 
very little towards the expences of 
his lodging. Howbeit, a young man 
of such genius and passion, sees all 
things in a glass, brightly ;—and it is 
not tll the hand of truth shivers the 
glass, that the utter nothingness of 
those hopes is proved. 
Perrinson, being thus freed from 
the constraint of business, gathered 
his books together, and commenced 
a careful arrangement of his mind 
towards the production of an epic on 
the subject of Alfred’s  life,—that 
[idystone, on which Mr. Cottle, 
“Amos or Joseph, I dont know 
which,” has erected a flaming beacon 
to warn others from wreck. Edward 
read all the books he could procure 
on the subject; and there is every 
reason to believe he would have 
male immortal stuff of his subject, 
—if fortune had not stepped in to 
prevent him!—It should be observed 
that at this time he did not forget his 
cathedral love ;—he wrote nine and 
thirty odes to her beauty, which his 
cousin (who was the only gentleman 
to whom he recited them) avouches 
to have been equal to any in Milton 
or Diyden. All of these are forgotten 
or destroyed. One piece only can be 
at all recollected, and this the gen- 
tleman can only recall most imper- 
fectly, so that Perrinson’s fame must 
not be meted to him by its merit.— 
As however, the most uncertain re- 
lic of such a genius must be interest- 
ing,—this little piece (made out as 
correctly as possible) shall be given. 
The circumstance to which I allud- 
ed, as the cause of Perrinson’s aban- 
doning his poem of Alfred, was this; 
—he had become embarrassed a lit- 
tle in his circumstances, and the 
Editor of the having, 
at the instance of a mutual friend, 
written to offer two guineas per 
sheet for what he might write (a 
splendid remuneration in those days!) 
and the religious young lady having 
refused the tender of his hand, and 
of his fortunes. (her mother having 
set her face, from proper and pru- 











dential motives, against so profitless 
a connexion)—Edward suddenly left 
{xeter, and resolved to pursue teme 
in London. Thus the epic was dis- 
turbed — the passion in his heart 
broken,—and his thoughts were sub- 
dued to the labours of periodical lite- 
rature. 

On Perrinson’s arrival in town, he 
took reasonable lodgings in the city 
(to be near the Row) and wrote se- 
veral papers in the Magazines,—but 
the signatures by which they were 
distinguished were never known to 
me,—and thus all trace of them is 
lost. At this time he wrote a Tra- 
gedy for the stage, which was ac- 
cepted with ardour, solely on account 
of its merits ;—this great perform- 
ance, however, was picked out of 
his pocket near Temple Bar, one 
evening, by two men out of Ship 
Yard,— and the loss wes never re- 
stored. 


lis next undertakivng.—and this 
was the one nearest his heart.--was 2 
poem on the Holy Wars,—and l 


have understoed from his relations 
that he was greatly fitted for such a 
work. He wrote to me for the lean 
of some books (which he never re- 
turned) to aid the subject. Six Can- 
tos, six invaluable Cantos were writ- 
ten, and neatly copied,—the poem 
was rushing on like a_ fire,—the 
booksellers were panting for the 
copyright,—when lo! one of Ed- 
ward’s distant relations, hearing of 
his unsettled life, wrote over to say 
that there was 2 great opening for a 
young man of talent at the bar of 
St. Vincent’s, and desired him in- 
stantly to quit Englaud, and proceed 
tohim. This offer appeared to Ed- 
ward too momentous to be disre- 
garded,—and he prepared for an in- 
stantancous departure. His cousin 
fitted him out,—and he sailed in the 
Delight, Capt. Johns,—teking with 
him his MS. which he determined to 
finish on the voyage. The vessel 
was lost off the Goodwin Sands,— 
und poor Perrinson and his poem pe- 
rished together. 

These zre all the particulars I can 
give of the life and works of this 
great but unfortunate young poct. 
His fame, 1 trust, will be dearly 
cherished by the world, out of ten- 
derness to his many disappointments. 
He was of an amiable disposition, 
and possessed of a most brilliant 
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and original genius. When it is re- 
membered, that Fate realized with 
him, what it only threatened to 
Burns and Goldsmith,—and that, 
perhaps, some of the noblest poems 
in the language are, with him, irre- 
coverably gone,—it is impossible not 
to be struck with the national loss 
which Perrinson’s death must ever 
be considered to be. 

It only remains for me to give 


Sketch of the Life of Perrinson, the Poet. 
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the verses which J promised (for I 
cannot bear to dwell or moralize 
upon the subject), and to entreat 
that the public will remember that 
they were written down from the im- 
perfect memory of the gentleman to 
whom they were addressed, and 
have been pieced out by him and 
myself, where the lines were erring- 
ly remembered, or wholly forgotten. 








LINES TO 
Would you know what girl must be 
My heart's adored society >— 
Come sit with me, and o’er our wine, 
I'll paint to thee this girl of mine. 


Her lips, dear coz!—I must commence 


With those sweet flowers of soul and sense !— 


Her lips,—you see, dear coz—you see 
This deep and blushing Burgundy !— 
Well.—Somewhat lighter, but more rich, 
Are the red lips of my white witch! 
Her forehead—I am not the man 
To call upon the stainless swan, 
Or liken it to shedded snow, 
Caught in the air, ere fallen below ;— 
iler forehead is a warmed white 
Of hue,—as soft, as mellow: bright 
As the faint leaf of a young rose, 
That blushes not, yet dimly glows ! 
I do not care—you laugh ! — 1 swear, 
Dear coz, in sooth I do not care 
Whether girls’ eyes be dark or light, 
So that their lashes, long and slight, 
Fall shadowy over eyes, that seem 
The starlight of a lover’s dream! 
—Perchance, since truth is now my track, 
Her eyes are rather dark — not black,— 
Just deeper than the brows above, 
Drawn by the fairy hand of love! 

I swear I know not how to speak 
Honestly, Coz, of her dear cheek ! 
It varies so, that while I write,— 
It may be red—it may be white !— 
You gaze on it—and through its pale 
And precious hue,—there will prevail 
A flush—a lustre—like the dawn 
Of a rich, cloudless, July morn! 


And then her tresses, parted, glance 

Over her natural countenance,— 

And die in careless curls,—or share 

With her sweet dress, her shoulders fair,— 
Fair—fair as lilies that for ever 

Whiten upon a lonely river ! 

—I care not if a pearled hand 

Cloy the stray curls (when they are fann’d 
By the fond air, over the brow 

To cluster them—and leave them so. 


Well,—what her shape ?>—Not short, nor tall ; 


Deer-like in step,—so that the fall 
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Of her light foot seem chancework all ! 

A modest dress—nay, do not smile !— 

A heart to match with it the while,— 

A voice so sweet, it leaves a tone 

That echoes when the breast’s alone ! 

A cheerful mind—a temper too 

Smooth as her thoughts, and all as true !— 
—There, Coz, you have the girl for me— 
So fill—and pass the Burgundy !* 








THE DRAMA. 
No. XIV. 


The King has visited the theatres 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
This is right. It is fit that the monarch 
of a great country should sometimes 
come abroad and look upon his sub- 
jects, and that the people should be 
made acquainted with their prince. 
The distinctions in society are alrea- 
dy sufficiently great ; and we do not 
like to hear of a king who, like the 
Grand Lama of Thibet, is a mystery 
and nothing more,—a mere abstract 
political idea,—an imperishable pro- 
duction of the state, embalmed and 
hidden from the public eyes by the 
fears or interest of his courtiers. The 
public heart is sound at the core, be- 
cause the human heart is naturally 
good ; but the public temper, like the 
temper of individuals, is sometimes 
fretful and requires soothing. It was 
well done, therefore, in the King to 
trust to the one, inasmuch as that 
very expression of confidence acted 
as a balm to the other. — His Majesty 
was received, generally speaking, 
with demonstrations of regard by the 
persons assembled in the interior of 
the theatres. There was some dis- 
satisfaction, it is true, mixed with the 
plaudits, but it was not of sufficient 
importance to disturb the joy of the 
occasion, otherwise than by calling 
forth more vehement shouts from the 
staunch friends of royalty. ‘ God 
save the King” was sung and re- 
peated, and again sung before him ; 
and many a pair of Stentorian lungs 
attested the loyalty which animated 
the possessors. The galleries sent 
forth an occasional hiss, and a por- 
tion of the pit, and a great part of 
the boxes, were quiescent. Still 
there were enough to “ split the 
ears” of us modest critics, who did 


not venture either to applaud or hiss, 
—of us who have always 
—— Wisely shunn’d the broad way and 
the green, 
And with those few are eminently seen, 
That labour up the hill with heavenly 
truth :— 
For us,—it is our way, if not our 
pleasure, to look upon the battling 
of contending parties, in and out of 
the theatre, with a smile, which we 
ourselves at least deem philosophi- 
cal; and we are content to let our 
hopes glance onward, somewhat far 
into the future, or “ sigh our souls” 
pleasantly toward the past, instead 
of mingling in debate and quarrel 
about the preservation or subver- 
sion of existing institutions, good 
and bad. There is somewhat of in- 
dolence, perhaps of selfishness, in 
this, it will be said: perhaps so; 
but when we thus leave the wide 
world free for others to bustle in, we 
at least give up our chances of dis- 
tinction at the time when we se- 
cure our quiet. 

Besides, it is not fair that we who 
criticise the world within the theatre, 
should also arrogate to ourselves the 
privilege of finding fawt with the 
world without: —we have no double 
empery: we are content with Little 
Britain alone: let the duty and the 
power of the contiguous realm rest 
on whomsoever it may: we are no 
invader of another’s country—no 
remover of our neighbour's land- 
mark: we would not sit on the 
thrones of Austria and Naples at 
once,—nor of Spain and the Indies: 
—with 

One foot on sea and one on shore 
we should fancy ourselves in peril 
perhaps, and we should be certainly 


* I trust that Edward did not indulge in any other than ideal Burgundy. It is better 
to pay for a first floor and take water, than to drink Nectar with fio wc/’s in arrear. 
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and sorely perplexed were we on any 
throne whatever, unless it were the 
high throne of criticism and taste. 

But, to pass away trom ourselves, 
and such pleasant subjects (upon 
which, gentle reader, we should not 
thus much have conversed had the 
theatres furnished us with sufficient 
matter wherewith to amuse thee); we 
will turn, without more ado, to the 
business of the month, and speak of 
the very few novelties that have ap- 
peared since our last Magazine was 
published. 

DRURY LANE. 

We begin, as the King did, with 
Drury Lane. It had been reported 
that his Majesty had spoken very 
highly of Miss Wilson’s talents, and 
the circumstance of his first visiting 
this theatre, to witness the exhibition 
of the opera of Artaxerxes, seemed to 
confirm this report. We have heard 
otherwise, however, and have under- 
stood that he does not entertain that 
exceeding admiration for her, which 
we had been induced to suppose from 
the statements which appeared in 
the newspapers and other authentic 
records. Indeed, almost all the per- 
sous with whom we have conversed 
(we mean those who are competent 
to speak on such subjects) appear to 
consider Miss Wilson as a promising 
young singer, but no more. Mr. Ellis- 
ton, however, fills his house, and we 
ure glad of it. We would rather that 
he should fill i¢ by means of a good 
comedy or tragedy, because we think 
more highly of these things than of 
any opera however fine. Yet, the 
music of Ardacerves is very delightful 
on the whole, though the recitatives 
hang somewhat heavily on our ears. 
iu fact, the recitative is an unnatural 
and inadequate substitute for collo- 
quial phrase, and we should be almost 
slat to see it entirely abolished. 
When the dialogue is lively it inter- 
ieres with it; and when it is tedious 


it prolongs it. It is as though a per- 
son were to dance and sing at the 
same time. We have, in truth, seen 
Loe v ‘ nye > ¢ 
that feat pertormed with tolerable 
ral fri, $e panh F-00914 <9 , * . 
wal-efiect: each faculty we remember 
was faithfully subservient to the other, 


and the consequence was that both 
were Imperiectly displayed. So, with 
the recitative,—there is a pompous 
pretension about it which lifts it 
beyond ordinary speech, and there is 
a familiarity also which at ence con- 
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stitutes a difference between it and 
the aria: it has none of the tripping 
lightness of a comic song,—and but 
little of the grandeur of a chorus,— 
and it wants that exquisite undula- 
tion of sound which is observable in 
almost all airs of merit; and which 
in the ‘ Sul Aria’ of Figaro, Mozart 
seems to have carried to the highest 
point of perfection. 

We have not altered our opinion 
regarding Miss Wilson. She is a 
clever singer, with a great compass 
of voice, but with little sweetness and 
no sentiment. Her teachers seem 
aware of this by not permitting her 
to play inthe ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ which 
is perhaps the best test by which the 
talents and power of a new singer can 
be measured.—Mr. Braham is the 
Arhaces of the opera, and Madame 
Vestris is the Persian prince. What 
might not Mr. Braham do with his 
voice and his musical skill if he would! 
We have been told that he himself 
likes simple and classical music, and 
that the florid style in which he at 
times indulges is adopted in con- 
formity to public taste. To this we 
can ouly reply that there is no one 
who has a better right to have a voice : 
in the world of music than Mr. Bra- 
ham, and that (if what we have stated 
be his taste) we would rather see him 
lead the public taste than follow it. 
Madame Vestris is a delightful singer. 

We remember her many years ago 

when she first appeared at the Italian 

opera: she was a very young girl, 

and she sang the airs in Winter's 

opera of ¢ Il Ratto di Proserpina’ so 
sweetly, that they remained in our 
memory for many a month. She is 

now not only a delightful singer, but 

an excellent comic actress: we would 

rather that she had been a serious 

one (yct it is well as it is); for there 

was a something about the delicate 

girl that haunted our remembrance, 

aud something of sadness in her real 

history which seems now strangely a 
enough lost or transmuted into merri- ¢ 
ment.—We must not forget Miss | 
Povey, who is a very promising young 
vocalist (and a very powerful one) 
and has a voice almost as rich as any 
one upon the stage. We did not at 
first know our eld friend Mr. Hornin 
the ferocious disguise of the poisoner 
Artabanes. He filled his post respect- 
ably. ‘ 

Pi:arro.— This pleasant and popu- 
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lar melo-drame has been again acted 
at Drury Lane for the benefit of Mr. 
Wallack, if not of the public. He 
tops these parts, however, well. Mrs. 
West played Cora, we believe. We 
sometimes wish that she had at her 
elbow the monitor of Caius Gracchus. 

Richard I1I.—Mr. Wallack has 
also been adventuring upon Richard 
the Third; but Richard is an awkward 
man to manage, and he is withal too 
great for the moderate grasp of Mr. 
Wallack. It is not that Mr. W. 
played the character so incorrectly 
(yet there were some errors) as that 
he did it imperfectly. He had not 
the elastic spirit of Richard,—nor his 
bold front and buoyant step ; nor had 
he that high and princely gait -with 
which birth, and proud courage, and 
the habit of command invested the 
son of Plantagenet: his robes hung 
heavily on him, his mirth was gloomy, 
and his dissimulation laborious and 
artificial; whereas Richard was ‘ born 
so high’ that royalty was almost his 
inheritance ; his spirit was quick and 
lively and subtle, and his deceit too 
natural not to be easy to him, and 
too profound for the eye of a casual ob- 
server. Mr. Wallack, however, made 
several ‘hits’ in the course of the 
evening, and he did not make them 
by merely mimicking others ; on the 
contrary, he fell once or twice into 
the opposite error, and became faulty 
from a determination to be original. 
Such mistakes are promising aud argue 
well. Nevertheless Mr. Wallack did 
not in our opinion completely develop 
the character of Richard: it was 
rather an occasional glimpse which 
he afforded us than a full portrait, and 
we are not sure that, even as it was, 
we were satisfied that the likeness 
was true. 

Therese—A new melo-drame has 
also appeared under this title. It is 
a translation from the French by Mr. 
John Howard Payne, the author of 
Brutus. It is one of those things 
which, like the Maid and the Magpie, 
strike very much upon the stage, 
though they are worthless in the closet. 
Yet it is but justice to say, that Mr. 
Payne has (we hear this only) given 
a faithful as well as pleasant trans- 
lation from the original language. It 
is the fault of the French, and not of 
Mr. Howard Payne, that they ma- 
ufacture their dramas from their 
police registers, and rely wpon inci- 
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dent rather than upon dialogue. 
Advocates, and rustics, and maid 
servants, are very prominent in the 
French pieces; and magpies and dogs 
are, as we know here, of no little 
value as performers. ‘Therese is ale 
most one of the best melo-drames 
that we have seen; but when Mr. 
Elliston says that “ no piece was 
ever so successful!” he makes one of 
those palpable mistakes which have 
now become so common in play-bills. 
What a pity it is that pufling cannot 
be prohibited by act of parliament ! 
COVENT GARDEN. 

A practice has been commenced at 
this theatre which, we think, ought 
to be condemned, as being likely to 
overturn both tragedy and comedy. 
It is the custom to adopta play which 
has either some good comic or tragic 
parts, and introduce into mouths of 
the characters a variety of songs, 
and thus reduce it to an opera ; or at 
once to fashion a play from some po- 
pular novel, and mingle tragedy and 
comedy, opera and farce together, 
and serve up the heterogenous mix- 
ture to the public. ‘There would be 
no great harm in this, perhaps, if the 
first tragic and comic performers 
were not thrust into these medleys, 
and compelled to act with singers 
and join in chorusses and so forth ; 
but, the truth is, that when the 
public know that they can see Mr. 
Macready and Mr. Liston, Mr. Chas. 
Kemble and Mr. Jones, a/ the same 
time that they hear Miss Stephens and 
Miss Tree, they will not attend either 
a tragedy of Shakspeare or a comedy 
of Congreve. It is by making the 
great tragic and comic (particularly 
the tragic) performers too common, 
that tragedy and comedy are injured; 
for if the taste of the public were not 
palled by these anomalous mixtures, 
it would remain as fresh as ever, and 
would relish Richard, and Otheilo, 
and Macbeth, as much as in days of 
old. We once invited a friend to go 
with us to see Macready perform 
‘ Virginius,’ but he declined, saying 
that he could see that tragedian in 
Rob Roy and —Miss Stephens also. 
This anecdote alone is satisfactory to 
us on the point which we have in- 
sisted upon. , 

Twelfth Night.—This charming 
comedy has been waltreated like 
others, and new songs have been su- 
peradded to the cm td which has 
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always seemed to us so entirely de- 
lightful. It is not enough that the 
stately Olivia should unbend from 
her dignity, or that the love-sick 
Viola (who ‘ never told her love’) 
should enact the page, or Maria 
play off her jests in the way that 
Shakspeare has set down, but they 
must do violence to their natures and 
sing also. Poor Shakspeare! One 
would have fancied that the com- 
mentators had done enough when 
they buried him alive beneath the 
heaps which idle debate and conjec- 
ture had piled up:—but no; it was 
reserved for the present enlightened 
age to assault him more violently 
than ever,-—_to hew and mangle his 
finely shaped limbs in a manner 
“unheard of among nations,” and 
then to serve up this hash of litera- 
ture as a fit dish for the entertain- 
ment of the ‘ British Public.’ 

Our readers will observe that there 
are two or three songs in the comedy 
of § Twelfth Night, but the clown is 
the principal singer: one is so beau- 
tiful that we shall take leave to tran- 


scribe it for our readers, many of 


whom may not perhaps recollect it. 


Duke. O fellow come, the song we had 
last night :— 
Mark it, Cesario ; it is old and plain: 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids, that weave their thread 
with bones, 

Do use to chaunt it; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 

Clown. Are you ready, sir ? 

Duke. Ay; pr’ythee, sing. 

SONG. 

Clown. Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
[ am siain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white stuck all with yew, 

(), prepare it ; 
My part of death no one so true 
Did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coftin let there be strewn ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 
thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O, where, 
a4 true lover ne’er find my grave, 
To weep there. 
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__ Don John, or the Two Violettas. 
Since writing the foregoing, “ The 
Chances,” of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher (or rather of Fletcher alone, we 
believe) has been shaped into an 
Opera, under the above title. The 
names of most of thedramatis persone 
have been altered, and songs assigned 
to the two Violettas, (in the original, 
the two Constantias)—a band of 
hunters is created, there being a sort 
of sylvan chorus introduced—and the 
character of the second Violetta js 
purified from the taint that affected 
her in her original state. A Miss 
Hallande made her first appearance 
on the stage in the character of the 
‘first Violetta.” She was so much 
terrified that we can as yet scarcely 
judge of her capabilities for the 
stage; indeed we could not hear 
much of the dialogue which was as- 
signed to her. Her songs, however, 
were given with great effect, and her 
softer notes are quite delightful. She 
appears to havea voice of extensive 
compass, and to possess exceedingly 
good taste. Her second air was sung 
and repeated ina way that altogether 
captivated us, and she seems to un- 
derstand the meaning of the music 
as well as the mere letter of it. We 
confess, that of the two musical de- 
butantes who have lately come forth, 
we prefer, on the whole, Miss Hal- 
lande. They are very dissimilar cer- 
tainly, one being excessively timo- 
rous, and the other having a perfect 
self-possession ; the one affects our 
fancy only, but the other, in some 
measure, touches our heart. Miss 
Stephens’s voice sounded shrilly we 
thought, when she sang with Miss 
Hallande, whose tones are less clear, 
and are, what musicians we believe, 
call “ veiled;” but she acquitted 
herself very prettily in a lively part. 
Charles Kemble played excellently 
as Don John, and Jones seconded 
him very well ; but Liston’s part was 
unworthy of him, and he produced 
but little effect in it. 

We have said nothing of the play 
itself; perhaps we may touch upon 
it next month, but at present we 
have not space. A. 
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GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


THE SWEDISH SCULPTORS SERGEL AND BUSTROM. 


Or these celebrated artists,—who, 
with their Danish contemporary, 
Thorvaldsen, have cast such a 
splendour on the arts of their re- 
spective countries, that it may well be 
termed a luminous Aurora Borealis 
—the first, J. Tobias Sergel studied 
sculpture at Stockholm (of which 
place he was a native,) under 
L’Archeveque, a French artist, who 
was employed to model the eques- 
trian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, 
afterwards cast in bronze. He 
went subsequently to both Paris 
and Rome, at which latter place he 
continued twelve years. During his 
residence in that city he produced 
the following works, viz. a recum- 
bent Faun, about half the size of 
life ;—Diomed carrying off the Palla- 
dium, a figure as large as life: this 
statue is now in England ;—Venus 
stepping out of the bath and drying 
herself ;—Psyche kneeling before Cu- 
pid, and intreating him not to desert 
her: this groupe, which was begun 
at Rome, was not finished till atter 
the artist’s return to Stockholm ; as 
was the case with another smaller 
one, representing Mars _ support- 
ing Venus, who has been wounded 
by Diomede. 

The following subjects were exe- 
cuted by himat Stockholm:—a groupe 
containing a figure of History, to 
whom the Chancellor Oxenstiern is 
recounting the exploits of Gustavus 
Adolphus, in order that she may ce- 
lebrate them: this is of colossal di- 
mensions ; and was intended to have 
been cast in bronze to decorate the 
pedestal of that hero’s monument, 
but has not yet been executed.— 
A model for a monument to the ce- 
Jebrated Cartesius, representing a 
flying genius, who with one hand is 
uncovering a celestial globe, and with 
the other holds a torch to enlighten 
it. His next undertaking was a 
model for the colossal ‘statue of Gus- 
tavus the Third, which was cast in 
bronze, as a monument to the ho- 
nour of that sovereign ; and besides 
these greater works, he executed a 
number of busts and medallions, of 
both public and private characters. 


Sergel was one of the first artists 
who adopted the system of Mengs 
and Winckelmann, and who aban- 
doning ihe vicious style, still pre- 
dominating among the imitators of 
Bernini, applied themselves to the 
study of nature and the antique. It 
is owing to this, that his ae form 
such a contrast with those of his early 
contemporaries, and obtained for 
him such distinguished approbation 
from all real connoisseurs. His pro 
ductions became universally esteem- 
ed, and he himself obtained the flat- 
tering cognomen of the Swedish Phi- 
dias. 

Sergel was, in fact, formed by na- 
ture to be a great artist; he pos- 
sessed a lively imagination and plas- 
tic powers, by means of which he 
was enabled to conceive his objects 
in a lively and forcible manner. His 
style is severe; his forms are well 
defined ; and yet there is somewhat 
of mannerism in the execution. He 
had early imbibed what the French 
term energie and fact; nor was he 
ever able to divest himself complete- 
ly of it, however incompatible with the 
pure definition of character ; hence it 
happens that not a few even of his 
most masterly productions, for in- 
stance his recumbent Faun, in spite of 
the telicity of the ensemble, appear to 
be rather excellent academical sub- 
jects, than chaste and well-matur- 
ed representations of individual and 
idiosyncratic character. Sergel was 
nevertheless far superior to the gene- 
rality of modern sculptors ; he was 
the first to open a new career of art, 
and to excite by his example others 
to enter it. Sweden may, therefore, 
justly boast of having produced in 
him the restorer of a purer taste, and 
of a chaster style in sculpture, which 
hassince been pursued more or less suc- 
cessfully by Trippel of Schaffhausen, 
Zauner a'l'yrolese, Christopher Jussen 
an Irishman, and more recently by the 
two illustrious living artists, Canova 
and Thorvaldsen.* ‘Thus much re- 
specting Sergel’s genius as an artist: 
with regard to his personal character 
and habits, he indulged in a species 
of liberal cynicism, enjoying his for- 





* To these England is proud to be able to add the name of Chantry. 
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tune with his friends, and revelling 
in the contemplation of undisguised 
nature. This disposition induced 
him to found the Bacchanalia that 
used to be held privately by the ar- 
tists at Rome: they were kept 
twice a month at his own residence 
in that city ; for, owing to the liberal 
pension allowed him by Gustavus IIT, 
and what he gained by his profes- 
sion, his income was very consider- 
able. Of these festive meetings He- 
inse has given us a faint echo in his 
Romance of Ardinghello. 

Sergel’s talent was highly esteem- 
ed in Sweden ; where he was created 
by Gustavus a knight of the polar 
star. He was personally attached 
to that monarch, whom he regarded 
not merely as his patron but as_ his 
friend ; and such was the grief he 
felt at his untimely death, that he 
seemed from that hour to lose all 
relish either for his life or for his art. 
Sergel died in 1813, in the 77th year 
of his age. 

Johann Nicolaus Bistrém, his pu- 
pil, was born at Philippstadt, in the 
year 1783, and was intended by his 
parents for trade; but they dying, he 
was enabled to follow his own in- 
clination—which led him to devote 
himself enthusiastically to sculpture. 
His circumstances enabling him to 
travel, he immediately proceeded to 
Stockholm for the purpose of attend- 
ing the academy, and particularly 
of enjoying the instructions of Ser- 
gel. Endowed by nature with a 
mild and steady disposition, and with 
a pleasing exterior, the young artist 
soon acquired the friendship of his 
instructor, who felt himself attached 
to his pupil, and was anxious for his 
improvement. Biistrém studied un- 
der Sergel for three years, partly 
after the antique and partly from 
nature: but his master would not 
permit him to copy any of his own 
works, considering them—with a 
rare modesty—as models not of suf- 
ficient authority, and too little to be 
depended upon. In 1810, Biistrém 
proceeded to Rome, and it was in 
this “ city of the soul” that the 
young artist’s views expanded them- 
selves. Hitherto he had only mo- 
delled in clay, but he now perceived 
that it was indispensably necessary 
for him to work in marble; for on 
the acquisition of facility and con- 
fidence in this manner of execution 
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depends not only animated expres. 
sion, but likewise, in a great degree 
the stamp of originality. Since even 
an excellently modelled figure must 
when executed in marble by another 
hand, lose a considerable portion of 
its individuality, for want of that 
accordance with the original concep. 
tion, and those Promethean sparks 
of vitality which impart life to the 
inert mass: consequently let such a 
work be ever so well arranged as to 
its ensemble, it will be apt to arry 
with it, to a discriminating eye, the 
constrained air of a copy. In order 
to avoid this defect, the young artist 
applied himself seduluusly to this 
difficult province of his art; and, ag 
nature had gifted him with consider 
able manual dexterity, and he pur- 
sued his labours incessantly and in- 
defatigably, he overcame all his im- 
pediments much sooner than he him- 
self had expected, so that he may 
now be classed foremost among those 
artists who work this material with 
facility and freedom. It was parti- 
cularly fortunate for Biistrém, that 
he visted Rome at a period when an 
attachment to the fine arts was 
developing itself im Sweden, un- 
der the auspices of Gustavus and 
his royal brother, Charles XIII; 
for, in consequence of this, many 
of the Swedish nobility, and other 
rich individuals of that country, 
were induced, by a patriotic zeal, to 
encourage the young artist, by im- 
portant commissions, most of which 
he has since executed. The regard 
which the student felt for his first in- 
structor was returned by the pater- 
nal kindness of Sergel ; who, not 
contented with imparting to him, in 
his letters, advice respecting the 
most advantageous prosecution of 
his studies, and with constantly en- 
couraging him to unceasing perse- 
verance, declared that he was wor- 
thy to succeed him; and obtained 
for him a grant of the residence 
which he himself occupied at Stock- 
holm, and which had been erected 
for him on his return from Rome, at 
the expence of the government. It 
was for the purpose of taking pos 
session of this inheritance, after Ser- 
gel’s death, and at the same time 
carrying into execution some 0 
designs that Biistrém returned to 
Stockholm in 1815. In his last let- 
ters to his pupil, Sergel had spoken 
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with such a lively enthusiasm of the 
great qualities of the newly-chosen 
Crown Prince, and of their beneficial 
influerice over every department of 
the government,—particularly over 
the fine arts, that the young artist 
felt an irresistible desire to obtain 
the patronage of so illustrious a Me- 
crnas. 

To this end, he prepared a colos- 
sal statue of this hero, finished en- 
tirely except the head, which he pur- 
posely deferred executing until his 
arrival in Sweden, in order that he 
might there execute it from nature. 
His plan was eminently successful, 
for on his arrival he was employed 
to model not only a likeness of the 
Crown Prince, but likewise those of 
tle King and Queen. He had now 
an opportunity of employing himself 
secretly upon the statue at his lei- 
sure, and caused it to be presented 
one day to the Prince, when the lat- 
ter had invited him to dinner. This 
trait of his attachment had its de- 
sired effect: the Prince not only 
thanked the artist for the agreeable 
surprize which he had thus procured 
him, assuring him at the same time, 
of his protection—but expressed his 
satisfaction, by declaring that he 
should wish to be considered as the 
purchaser of whatever works Biis- 
trom might execute on his own ac- 
count; at the same time, giving him 
a commission for colossal statues of 
the three heroes, Charles X. XI. and 
XII. But that neither courtly fa- 
vour, nor his intercourse with bril- 
liant society, abated his industry, is 
evident from the number of | his 
vor of which the following is a 
ist. 

1. An intoxicated Bacchante, 
half the size of life, in a recumbent 
posture ;—such was the admiration 
excited by this figure, that the artist 
has repeated it three times.—2. A 
drunken Cupid, who has seized the 
attributes of Bacchus.—3. A female 
dancer.—4. A groupe intended for a 
monument of the Montgomery fa- 
mily: it consists of a genius, support- 
ing a mother, who is lamenting the 
premature death of a beloved son.— 
». Pandora.—6. Hygeia.—7. Bac- 
chus.—s, Venus binding up her tres- 
“es, aS preparatory to entering the 
bath.—g9, Kuterpe.—10. A_ sleeping 
Juno, with an infant Hercules at her 
breast.—11. Apollo playing on the 
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cithara.—12. A sitting statue of Ce- 
res ;—with the exception of the first- 
mentioned subject, all the preceding 
are of the size of life—13. A colos- 
sal statue of the present King of 
Sweden.—14. A colossal bust of the 
same Prince. 

Of all these works, the artist 
not only formed the models him- 
self, but likewise executed them in 
marble: if we consider besides the 
many busts which he has produced of 
private individuals, most of which are 
likewise in marble—and his journey 
to Stockholm, which occupied more 
than a year, we shall be suprised at 
finding how much he has accom- 
plished in so short a period. Who- 
ever has examined the productions or 
this artist, impartially and dispas- 
sionately, cannot but have perceived 
that, whether they have been imme- 
diately taken from  nature,—have 
been the conceptions of his own ima- 
gination, or the suggestions derived 
from other works of art—they are 
free from all extraneous impulse, and 
from every thing resembling affected 
naiveté and artificial grace—con- 
ceived with gusto, and executed with 
spirit. 

Faithfully adhering to the system 
introduced by his excellent predeces- 
sor; namely, that nature and the 
antique together are to be considered 
as the career in which alone we may 
hope, according to the present situa- 
tion of things, to attain that which is 
excellent and perfect in art, since the 
true and the beautiful is the soundest 
support for every style—adhering to 
this, he has constantly avoided all 
those bye-paths that would mislead 
him from this system, and endeavoured 
as much as possible to approach per- 
fection in the manner most consonant 
to this principle. And although in 
many of the above-noticed works— 
for instance, in his Drunken Cupid, 
his groupe of the sleeping Juno, 
and the colossal bust of the King of 
Sweden, in the first, for the inven- 
tion, in the latter, for the beauty of 
the details,—he may challenge any 
productions of modern sculpture ; yet 
the artist does not consider what he 
has already achieved to be so much 
the goal and aim, as it is an ad 
vance in his progress towards it, by 
means of which he is striving to 
raise himself still higher in his art ; 
for, compared with what remains to 
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be done, that which he has done ap- 
pears to him to be but inconsiderable. 

By this maxim has he been regu- 
lated in all his works, and no where 
are its effects more conspicuous than in 
the last, a figure of Ariadne, intended 
as a companion to the Bacchus, No. 
3. This statue exhibits, as well in its 
ensemble, as in the motion of the dif- 
ferent limbs, particularly in the beau- 
tifully turned body, which is exposed, 
and in the captivating features, evi- 
dent proofs of the advancement which 
the artist has made in a more per- 
fect knowledge of beautiful form. 
and of expression ; for this delightful 
production recalls to the spectator 
many of the most charming figures 
of antiquity. The daughter of Mi- 


nos stands reclining with her right 
arm upon the trunk of a tree, and 
with her left gathering up her dra- 
pery, while she looks bashfully to- 
wards the engaging deity of wine. 

Sweden, who had reason to be 
proud of Tobias Sergel, as the re. 
storer of good taste, may also con- 
fidently boast that she POssesses in 
Nicolaus Biistrém, a zealous pre- 
server of purity of style,--onetoo, who, 
since he finds as generous a patron 
in Charles XIV, as his master did in 
Gustavus ITI, will not fail, by the 
more matured works of his genius, 
to render his name yet more distin- 
guished in the world of art, and vet 
more honourable, thaneven now it is, 
to his country. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Ir is the intention of Mr. Frederick 
Webbe shorily to open his splendid 
mansion in Langham-place, with an 
evening conversazione, at which the 
literary and scientific world will be 
afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
the numerous and valuable speci- 
mens of taste and virtu, which have 
been collected by that gentleman 
during his late residence in Italy. 

Something of this kind has long 
been a desideratum in this metropo- 
lis; especially as a point of meeting 
and communication with those dis- 
tinguished foreigners who may hap- 
pen to be visiting this country. 


Tachydidaxy.—We have invented 
this term in order to designate one 
of the most wonderful inventions, 
even in this age of invention and 
discovery. It will henceforward be 
mere obstinacy on the part of our 
readers, should they not be able, ere 
we commence another volume, to 
read Homer and Plato in their origi- 
nal language, and their Bibles in 
Hebrew ; since a German of the name 
of Kastner has written two works 
that may justly be called, a short 
cut to the learned languages. One of 
these is the art of learning Greek 
in two months!! the other, that of 
learning to read, and to understand 
Hebrew in four weeks!!! Perhaps 
as a climax to this celerity of the 


acquisition of knowledge he may 
communicate to the world the art of 
comprehending Euclid in a fortnight. 

The Ionian University at Ithacu.— 
It is expected that the building will 
be completed in the course of the 
present year; and that the young 
Greeks, who have been pursuing 
their studies at Lord Guilford’s ex- 
pence for many years past, at the 
Italian, German, and English Uni- 
versities, will be summoned thither 
to fill the part of teachers. For 
those acquainted with the historical 
and poetical interest attached to this 
island, it must be agreeable to re- 
flect, that from this classic rock a 
light may arise to dispel that moral 
and political darkness which has so 
long overshadowed the once bril- 
liant, and the still dear and honoured 
land of Greece. 

Winkelmann’s Monument at Tri- 
este.—Dr. D. Rosetti, who published 
at Dresden, in 1818, a biographical 
memoir of the latter period of the 
life of the illustrious antiquary Win- 
kelmann, intends to erect a monu- 
ment to him in the cathedral ot 
S. Giusto at Trieste, in which city he 
was murdered in 1768. The artist 
employed for this purpose is the Ve- 
netian sculptor, Boza. 

Byron’s Giaour and Mazeppa ” 
German.—The works of our two 
most celebrated English living poets; 
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Scott and Byron, have, many of them, 
been recently translated on the con- 
tinent. Versions of the Giaour and 
Mazeppa of our noble bard appear- 
ed last year in Germany ; that of the 
former by Arthur van Nordstern, of 
the latter by Theodore Hell, the 
same who translated Manfred. Both 
of them are executed with great fide- 
lity and considerable spirit. 

Agriculture ; Naturalization of the 
Balm Poplar.—M. Chal has suc- 
ceeded in his meritorious and zeal- 
ous endeavours to naturalize this 
beautiful tree (the balm poplar of 
Virginia and Carolina, populus hal- 
samifera) in the department of Cha- 
rente-Inferieure. It is to be hoped, 
that this useful species may become 
generally cultivated, it being as re- 
markable for the extreme elegance 
of its foliage, as for the delightful 
odour which it yields when in blos- 
som. 

Catacomb at Nogent-les-Vierges.— 
In 1816, a grotto was discovered at 
this place, containing a great quan- 
tity of human bones. Since then the 
excavations have been extended ; by 
means of which a gallery has been 
cleared of about thirty-six feet in 
length, by seven in breadth, and 
running from north to south. The bo- 
dies, which were discovered in it, ap- 
pear to have been placed in layers one 
above another, and covered with a 
kind of dry sand, undoubtedly for the 
purpose of preserving them. None 
of these were discovered in an entire 
state, all the bones being separated 
from one another ; there were seve- 
ral heads, however, in very good 
preservation: all these had very 
sunken noses, and prominent chins, 
and the lower teeth appeared to be 
in most of them quite perfect. With- 
in each of these bodies was found 
a small axe formed of a very hard, 
white flint, and another species of 
instrument, also of flint, but of much 
coarser workmanship. 

Dutch Literature.—This may be 
said to be almost terra incognita of 
late years, for so little has it been 
explored, that hardly any of the 
modern authors are known in Eng- 
land even by name. And yet there 
are some who deserve to be intro- 
duced to our acquaintance: among 





these are Bilderdijk and Tollens, 
both of whom have cast a consider- 
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able splendour on the present wera of 
their national poetry. The former 
of these, long celebrated for his 
earlier productions, has lately pub- 
lished a new collection of pieces in 
two volumes 8vo. under the title of 
Dichtschakeringen, which afford fresh 
proofs of his powerful and inex. 
haustible genius. The latter author 
has composed a new volume of Bal- 
lads and Legends, many of them 
imitations or translations from the 
German, English, and French Jan. 
guages. M. Van Hall, too, ought 
not to be forgotten: this learned ad- 
vocate, who had acquired so much 
reputation by his Pliny the younger, 
an admirable dramatic sketch of 
Roman manners, in which the au- 
thor shows himself to be a worthy 
successor of Barthelemy, Florian, 
and Meisner, has produced another 
series of Roman pictures, under the 
title of M. Valerius Messala Corvi- 
nus. These interesting delineations 
cannot fail to delight the lover of 
classic literature, both from the ims 
portance of the events, and the cele- 
brity of the characters who are in- 
troduced, among whom are Horace, 
Tibullus, &c. The work is elegant- 
ly printed, and embellished with en- 
gravings. M. Van Assen, another 
distinguished advocate, has publish- 
ed a small volume on the history 
and character of Pericles. 

Tasso — Paintings of Subjects from 
his Life.—M. Ducis, the painter (ne- 
phew of the celebrated tragic writer 
of the same name, and brother-in-law 
to the no less celebrated tragic actor, 
Talma) has painted four scenes from 
the life of Tasso, forming an interest 
ing dramatic series. The first sub- 
ject is, Tasso reading an episode 
from his Jerusalem to the Princess 
Leonora: the second exhibits him in 
his captivity. In the third picture, 
he presents himself to his sister Cor- 
nelia, on his return home to Sor- 
rento, the place of his nativity. For 
the subject of the fourth and con- 
cluding picture, the artist has se- 
lected the funeral of the illustrious 
bard, which was celebrated at the 
convent of St. Onufrio on the very 
day appointed for his triumphant 
entry to the Capital, thus presenting 
us witha striking and pathetic ex- 
— of the vanity of human desires 

expectations. 
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Icelandic Literature.—The series 
of the extensive and hitherto inedited 
histerical work, the Stur/unge Saga, 

ublished by the Icelandic -Literary 

ociety, at Copenhagen, is closed, 
with the last part of the second vo- 
lume. ‘This portion comprises the 
history of the Bishop Axne Thorlack- 
sen, and a complete index to the 
whole work. In order to disseminate 
in Iceland an acquaintance with the 
most important events of other coun- 
tries, and likewise other information 
deserving attention, the Society pub- 
lishes a Journal, called the Sagna- 
blid ;—also a useful Compendium 
of Geography, the first that has ap- 

eared in that language, (for the 
Icelanders have hitherto been obliged 
to make use of those written in Da- 
nish) there is now publishing, a po- 
pular collection of maps. The next 
undertaking of the Society will be a 
collection of the best Icelandic poets, 
accompanied with their lives, and 
with introductory criticisms on the 
respective productions. ‘This is an 
enterprize, which it will require 
much time and labour to accomplish, 
it being difficult to procure copies of 
many of the poems, even of the 
most recent writers, as is the case 
with the works of the eminent John 
Thorlacksen.—There will, likewise, 
shortly appear, at the expense of the 
same Society, a work by the excel- 
lent historian, John Espolin, entitled 
the “ Annals of Iceland, in the four- 
teenth century,” which he will proba- 
bly bring down to the present pe- 
riod. A monthly journal is pub- 
lished in Leeland, by Steffersen, who 
isknown by many works composed in 
the language of that country, and by 
several smaller periodical works 
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which he had previously conducted. 

Don Quixote, an Italian Cym;. 
Poem.—This poem, which appeared 
at Vienna, in 2 volumes 4to. unde; 
the title of “ Don Chisciotte e Sancig 
Panza nella Scizia,” was originally 
written in the Sicilian dialect, by 
Meli, and afterwards translated int) 
Italian, by the Cavalier Bevilacqua. 
It may be considered as a rificcia- 
mento of the celebrated work of Cer. 
vantes, an original of such celebrity. 
that we might, on this account alone. 
be pardoned for noticing any copy, 
however defective. This work, 
though composed neither in the ton 
nor spirit of Cervantes, has consider- 
able merits : it contains a great deal 
of gaiety, wit, fanciful humour, and 
shrewd satire—in which latter re- 
spect he frequently reminds the 
reader of Casti; it ought to be un- 
derstood, however, that he never in- 
dulges in the gross pruriency for 
which that poet is so famous. The 
author begins by evoking the shade 
of the hero of La Mancha, to recount 
those exploits of his, which had 
been passed over in silence by his 
great historian, and then immediately 
transports him and his squire to Scy- 
thia, where they meet with a num- 
ber of extraordinary adventures, 
which are related with much plea- 
santry and facetiousness. The poem 
consists of ten cantos, im octave 
stanzas, and is distinguished by the 
elegance and purity of its diction. 
Errors are occasionally to be dis- 
covered in point of taste, but 
there is a spirit and vigour in this 
variation of a well-known theme 
that renders it any thing but uninter- 
esting, or dull. 








REPORT OF MUSIC. 
No. XIII. 


Tus Opera is expected to open 
early in March. The pieee selected is 
La Gazza Tadra, (The Maid and the 
Alag pieof our stage) themusic by Ros- 
sini. The popular song, “ Di piacer,” 
a duet, and seme other parts of the 
composition we have seen, speak well 
for its merits, and it. will exhibit 
the talents of this lively musician, in 





a new view—that true pathetic, 
which is founded upon incidents that 
every mind apprehends, and which 
works by emotions:every one 1s SUS 
ceptible of—namely, by those natural 
situations, and affecting ties and cl- 
cumstances, that belong to the occ 
_— and the. feelings of comme 

ife. Thisstyleis, if not-ofvery recent 
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application, yet rather new and rare 
upon the Opera boards, classing be- 
low our sentimental comedy, yet em- 
bracing scenes of interest which it is 
impossible to resist. No formal an- 
nunciation of the performers has yet 
been made; but we understand Ma- 
dane Camporese, and Madame Ves- 
tris, (by an arrangement with the 
manager of Drury Lane) are both 
engaged. Mr. Ayrton is the conduc- 
tor. Itis said, his Majesty will ho- 
nour the Theatre with his presence, 
either at, or soon after its opening. 
We well remember his splendid re- 
ception at the Opera when he last 
went in state on his marriage. 

His Majesty has also signified his 
intention to visit the ancient Concert 
on the 28th of this month, the first 
night of the annual series of these 
fine and classical performances. The 
King is a real lover, and an admira- 
ble judge of.musie in all its styles. He 
used to play on the violincello, and 
has a fine-toned bass voice. 

The grand Concert of the Argyle 
Rooms, on the 27th of January, in 
commemoration of Mozart, was, in- 
deed, a splendid treat for the lovers 
of the compositions of that wonderful 
man. The selection, which, when 
we consider the vast store of the 
richest jewels of science from whence 
the choice was to be made, could but 
be a matter of extreme delicacy and 
difficulty, was, as a whole, excellent, 
though perhaps, with somewhat too 
great a leaning towards prescriptive 
favourites. The death of Miss 
Stephens’s mother gave opportunity 
for the substitution of Miss Wilson, 
who, after performing Mandane, and 
singing “ The Soldier Tired,” thrice 
over, came to the Argyle Rooms and 
sung a song, in which she received 
great applause. ‘There is, however, 
reason to believe that this young lady 
has been somewhat prematurely 
brought out.  Itis fine fruit, said 
an eminent professor lately, but it is 
not ripe.” To this level, opinion 
Seems to be gradually subsiding, after 
Pe first ebullitions of premature rap- 

ure. 

The first of the sacred perform- 
ances counttianed during Lent) com- 
meuced on the 30th of January, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, under the able 


conduct of Sir Smart. Power- 
ful talents are en . Madame 
Camporese, Mra. Salmon, Miss Good- 
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all, Miss Povey, Mr. Braham, Mr. 
Pyne, Mr. Goulden, Mr. Cutler, and 
Mr. Nelson, are supported by a well 
chosen band, and a numerous chorus. 
The miscellaneous parts of this even- 
ing’s selection, though deviating a 
little into secular music, are yet in 
far better taste than has hitherto been 
employed. The Battle Sinfonia, we 
rejoice to find, is driven out of the 
field. Let us caution the discerning 
conductor against making the per- 
formances too long. 

On the 10th was performed a 
Miscellaneous Concert at the English 
Opera, for the benefit of the Choral 
Fund. Several young vocalists ap- 
peared: amongst them Miss Venes, 
a pupil of Mr. Bellamy, a_ con- 
tralto, whose lower notes are rich, 
fine, and powerful. To these, Miss 
Venes would do wisely to confine 
herself, and as a contralto (a voice 
now rather scarce) she would proba- 
bly succeed far better, than by at- 
tempting to force or form her upper 
notes to a higher compass. Her 
style is very much that of her mas- 
ter. Mr. Kellner, so well known as 
a boy, has returned from Italy. His 
voice is bass, and his style is im- 
proved. In no department, deficient 
as the rising generation of singers 
must be said to be, is a classical per- 
former so much wanted. 

The Proprietors of the Apollonicon 
(an organ of immense powers, to 
which automatic machinery is also 
applied) have appended an evening 
Concert of vocal music to their exhi- 
bition. The whole is under the con- 
duct of Mr. Adams, and the music 
consists of interspersed Overtures 
and Pieces upon this magnificent in- 
strument, by five performers, with 
Solos, by Mr. Adams, and Songs, and 
concerted vocal pieces. Miss Wil- 
liams, Mr. Pyne, and Mr. Nelson, are 
the principal singers, the admission 
is low, (Three and Sixpence) and the 
whole may afford an agreeable even- 
ing’s amusement to those who do not 
set their notions of excellence at the 
very highest pitch, or who are pleased 
with really good organ playing. 

The vocal Concerts are, weare glad 
indeed to perceive, about to be re- 
newed, They commence on the 16th 
of March, and will be continued 
weekly till the close of the six nights. 
The same directions ensure to the 
public the same excellence, in judg- 
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ment in selection, and in performance, 
as have hitherto placed this series in 
the very first rank of eminence. 

Mr. Griesbach, the delightful Oboe 
player, announces his benefit Concert 
for March 22d, at Hanover-square; 
when MissGriesbach will play apiano- 
forte Concerto for the first time in 
public. 

Amongst the most recent inventions 
of our age, so fertile in mechanism, 
is a contrivance for forming the 
hands in playing the piano-forte, by 
Major Hawker, an amateur of consi- 
derable celebrity. The Hand Moulds 
admit of changes of position, passing 
the thumb, and playing all the scales, 
under their pressure and direction. 
Mr. Clementi and Mr. Cramer have 
both given unequivocal testimony to 
the utility of the invention, which 
appears to be an improvement of Mr. 
Logier’s Chiroplast. That professor, 
Major Hawker states very candidly, 
does not approve of the invention as 
a sequel to his own; but Mr. D’Au- 
bertin, his first pupil, and now a 
teacher at Southampton, considers it 
as an invaluable acquisition to the 
system of Mr. Logier. The apparatus 
may, if required, be had at as low a 
sum as 1/. but those of the general 
construction are sold at 3/. 10s. 

Mr. Bochsa has published his se- 
cond book of Duets for the harp and 
piano-forte, with an accompaniment 
for the flute and violincello, consist- 
ing of selections from Tancredi. They 
are adapted to the powers of per- 
formers of moderate acquirements, 
and the delightful airs of Rossini 
thus arranged, promise much amuse- 
ment. 

Two Capriccios and a Fantaisie, 
lately published by Mr. Clementi, 
(Op. 47. and 48.) are proofs of the 
lustre of that gentleman’s undimi- 
nished powers. The Fantaisie, de- 
dicated to Madame la Marechale de 
Moreau, displays his accustomed 
science, elegance, and brilliancy of 
imagination. The Capriccios possess 
all eves attributes of his style, united 
with extreme difficulties of execu- 
tion. 

Fantusia, for the Piano-forte, on the 
Air, ‘ Di tanti Palpiti,’ by Pio Cian- 
chettini. The subject of this piece is 
in itself so captivating, that it cannot 
fail to charm wherever it is intro- 
duced. Mr. Cianchettini has be- 
stowed on it various novel forms, and 
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certainly not diminished its excel. 
lence. His style is peculiar, and he 
has the fault of early writers of ac. 
tive imagination. From the speci- 
men before us, he appears scarcely to 
study simplicity with sufficient de. 
votion. 

Messrs. Clementi and Co. have 
published the last Sonata Haydn ever 
wrote, accompanied by a fac simile 
of his letter to Madame Moreau, for 
whom it was composed, with a violin 
accompaniment. It is a curious 
monument of his genius, a little in 
decay. 

Three Romances for the Piano-forte, 
hy F. Kalkbrenner. These lessons 
are composed in a peculiar style, and 
depend for their effect chiefly on the 
manner in which they require to be 
performed. ‘They ask great powers 
of expression, yet but little execu- 
tion: the reverse of Mr. Kalkbren- 
ner’s usual manner of writing. 

No. 6 of the Operatic Airs is by the 
same composer. The subject is the 
duet Din Din from Figaro. It is not 
so masterly a performance as his Rule 
Britannia, (the first number of these 
airs,) the subject is well worked up, 
but the piece is on the whole rather 
heavy. 

Two Waltzes and a Chasse, by Wiall- 
mark, and a Spanish Fandango and 
Gavotte arranged by Klose, are of 
the easiest description of lessons for 
young performers. 

Merch Megan, with variations by 
Knapton. From the specimens we 
have seen of Mr. Knapton’s compo- 
sitions he evidently excels most in 
ballad writing. The lesson before 
us has few claims to novelty, and 
may be ranked with the usual pro- 
ductions of this kind. 

The Carnival de Venise, by Mr. R. 
Lacy, is of the same description. — 

The Second Number of the Quadrille 
Rondos is by F. A. Moralt. The in- 
troduction is bold, and leads well to 
an elegant subject from Musard’s 
Quadrilles. The rondo is sprightly 
and well sustained. 

Fra tante Angoscie arranged as 2 
duet for the piano-forte, by A. Me- 
ves. We were disappointed on find- 
ing so little original matter in this 
duet, for we anticipated another 
such composition as Mr. M.'s Liett 
Fiori. Had it not been for this idea 
we might have received greater 
pleasure from the present publica 
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tion, which is certainly elegantly and 
agreeably adapted. 
“sg. J. Rimbault has given us Win- 
ter’s Overture to the Labyrinth, also 
arranged: as a duet for the piano- 
forte, with ad libitum accompaniments 
for the flute and violincello. The 
almost constant addition of parts for 
these instruments prove the increased 
demand for such compositions, and 
also that the number of amateur 
performers is much more numerous 
than formerly. We generally find 
them so arranged as to fall within 
the compass of moderate powers. 
The vocal compositions of the 
month are confined to an air by 
Mr. Pio Cianchettini, and another 
from La Pietra del Paragone, by 
Rossini. Mr. C. is certainly an ele- 
gant and imaginative composer. Lfe 
has also, it is obvious, an intellec- 
tual disdain of trifling words. In 


this case he has chosen the lines of 
Shakspeare, “ Take, oh take those 
lips away!” which are gracefully 
set, with a rather florid accompani- 
ment. A part of the poetry, though 
beautifully fanciful, will yet, we fear, 
not find very ready admission into 
the not too scrupulous society of our 
drawing-rooms. They are not in- 
decent, but somewhat  indelicate. 
This is to be regretted, because the 
song is really a flight far above the 
common. 

Rossini’s air is striking and full of 
the rifioramenti he is so fond of. 
Indeed he cannot walk but in a path 
of flowers. “Se I'Itale contrade” 
bears some slight resemblance to the 
well known “ Di Piacer,” and he has 
borrowed from himself very largely 
throughout, as well as from others, 
to make known a bold, melodious, and 
highly ornamented song and chorus. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Among the circumstances attending the 
domestic economy of the agricultural la- 
bourers, the want of employment for the 
women and children, who, at best, derive 
only partial assistance from working in the 
fields during a portion of the year, has 
hitherto been a matter of regret. An ap- 
proach, at least, towards remedying this evil 
has been made at Holkham. Mr. Coke, 
last year, planted a sufficient quantity of 
hemp and flax, and by the aid of some 
patent land machines purchased of Mr. 
Bundy, of Fulham, the poor women and 
children have been set to work to break these 
articles, dress, and spin them into thread. 
The flax was delivered as threshed from 
the seed, without any kind of wrelting, and 
has been prepared in their own cottages. 
By boiling the flax in soap and water 
about an hour and a half, they have bleach- 
ed a considerable, quantity,—afterwards 
spun it, and a piece of cloth (about twenty 
yards, valued at 2s. per yard) has been 
woven, and is ready for use. They also 
twist two or three threads of the flax to- 
gether with their spinning-wheels, and knit 
‘trong and useful stockings. One poor 
‘amily has earned more than three pounds 
in ten weeks. The machines occupy the 
toom of a table of ordinary size, and a 
small quantity of flax grown in every 
“, ig | suffice to furnish the poor 

OL. 





with employment. (Miss Coke kindly su- 
perintends the progress of this good work.) 
Mr. Coke has directed the same provision 
of seed to be sown this year as last, 
with a view to ascertain the ultimate utility 
of the practice ; and a neighbouring parish 
is about to pursue the same course. 

The experiment concerning the leaves 
of mangel wurzel tried by Admiral Cof- 
fin, which we related in our last, has, it 
seems, been made by other cultivators so 
long since as the year 1815, when John 
Heaton, Esq. of Bedfords. near Rumford, 
Essex, found that plucking the leaves in- 
jured his crop ; a result directly the reverse 
of that related by Admiral Coffin. To 
caution agriculturists against the injurious 
effects of this “discrepancy, Mr. Herod, of 
Creak, in Norfolk, has satisfactorily ex- 
plained the cause, by date and season. 
Mr. Heaton’s experiment was made in 
July; and Mr. Herod states, that a great 
drought prevailed at the time, and that, by 
the cutting off the leaves, the roots were 
deprived of their shade and shelter during 
the heat of the day, and the support they 
received from the dews during the night, 
to which the leaves served as conductors. 
This is very philosophical and true. 
Mr. Heaton further recommends, that 
when the leaves (which are obviously so 
formed as to fit them for the offices he at- 
2D 
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tributes to them) fall Pa own 
weight, should be ri > a8 young 
br ag he and are ready to replace 
them. Mr. Herod says he kept two milch 
cows and ten head of neat stock this sea- 
son, in his yard, upon about six acres 
of mangel wurzel tops, from the middle 
of August till December, full four months. 
This information is very necessary to re- 
concile the opposite accounts of the pro- 
duce of this very useful root, which has 
been so earnestly recommended by Dr. 
Rigby (the author of “ Holkham and its 
Agriculture,” and *¢ Framingham,” in his 
pamphlet on its cultivation. 

Ministers have at length yielded their 
assent to the formation of a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the agricultural 
distresses ; and it will probably be yielded 
to Mr. Gooch’s (the Member for Suffolk) 
motion, which is to come on shortly. Lord 
Liverpool has, however, declared his con- 
viction that the cause of low price resides 
in the domestic growth being greater 
than the demand. There is, however, 
strong reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
Lordship’s information, because there has 
been, for twenty-eight years preceding 
1820, an average annual importation of 
about 500,000 quarters of wheat, besides 
flour and other grain. We apprehend the 
present stocks of the home-growth on hand 
are to be rationally accounted for by the 
pertinacity with which the farmer held, 
while the importer possessed himself of the 
market at the end of 1818 and the be- 
ginning of 1819, before the ports closed. 
Thus the foreign produce was consumed 
(as is proved by the fact of the insignifi- 
cant quantity of 927 quarters, which re- 
mained in warehouse) while the home- 
growth was retained. Mr. Ellman, jun. 
who has addressed a letter to Lord Liver- 
pool, also considers that the noble Earl’s 
conclusion is against the reason of the 
case, because, says Mr. Ellman, “ unless 
it can be supposed that farmers would lay 
out their capital in raising corn, with a con- 
viction on their own minds, that it must be 
sold at less than it cost them, the present 
agricultural distress cannot be ascribed to 
excess of production.”” We esteem Mr. 
Ellman’s argument, however, to be totally 
contradicted by facts, though it should 
seem Lord Liverpool is not less in error. 
The truth, probably, is, that demand and 
supply are now very nearly approximated. 
It is, therefore, particularly incumbent 
upon us again to warn the agriculturist 
against indulging any hope from the 
immediate effects of legislation on his be- 
half. By far the most probable chance 
for his relief resides in the natural reduc- 
tion of rents, tithes, and labour, to the 
level that will follow from the diminished 
price of agricultural produce. There is, 
also, this capital consideration; if, at any 
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time, the growth of the Continent is neces. 
sary to maintenance of England, and 


the ports are opened, the influx of corn 
would be so immense, as to deluge the 
country, and reduce the price for some per- 
manency: the fluctuations in the price of 
subsistence would therefore be terrible. 
Nor would a duty on wheat, even though 
set so high as 23s. Gd. per quarter, elevate 
the price to a height sufficient (according to 
the farmer’s estimate) to pay a remune- 
rating price. For the price of 56s. 6d. and 
a duty of 23s. 6d. would open the ports at 
80s. The best wheat is to be bought and 
imported for about 32s. 6d. Add to this 
cost, the duty of 23s. Gd., the whole price 
would therefore be 56s., by which the im- 
porter would be re-paid, and have the profit 
on his freight and cargo outwards, and his 
freight inwards to satisfy his adventure. If, 
on the other hand, we accept Lord Liver. 
pool’s explanation, and admit that the do- 
mestic supply exceeds demand, there is no 
saying how low the price may come down. 
These considerations appear to nullify ali 
the propositions yet made to protect, as it 
is called, agriculture, by legislative provi- 
sions, through consequences deducible from 
the very nature of those propositions, inde- 
pendently of the dangers and difficulties 
which would infallibly arise from the effects 
of restrictive measures upon manufacturing 
industry, and upon public opinion. 

The weather has been remarkably fa- 
vourable to such agricultural processes as 
befit the season; such as ploughing, har- 
rowing, and turning and carting heaps of 
manure. In the midland counties they 
have even rolled the wheats, so forward is 
the time. In the north the prices of fat 
stock are a little improving ; store cattle 
and wool are somewhat lower. At the 
Welch fairs there have also been brisk 
sales. Good horses are called for at rather 
high prices; but ordinary ones a rein very 
slack demand. 

The corn markets continue to be well 
supplied; the princi feature of the 
county reports is still, however, bitter com- 
a ; and in the journal covets to agri- 
culture, correspondents are eagerly recoim- 
mending extensive and well digested plans 
of emigration, amongst. young yeomen of 
capital and enterprize, to be laid and acted 
upon. An agriculturist of high celebrity 
states that there are thousands of farmers 
who are merely waiting ‘to observe the turn 
the discussion takes in parliament, to throw 
up their occupati rovided some espe- 
cial measures of relief should not be deter- 
mined upon. These are powerful symp- 
toms, which, we tfust, will be removed by 
the enquiry, which, therecan be no doubt, 
will be set about in @ committee of the 
House of Commons. 

"eb. 20, 1821. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, February 20.) 


Atatime when the great questions of 
foreign trade and internal distress are likely 
to undergo renewed discussion in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the Committee 
on Foreign Trade is about to proceed in 
collecting information on that complicated 
subject, it would be a vain speculation in us 
to discuss the alterations which it might be 
advantageous or practicable to make in our 
present system. On all hands, it appears 
at least to be acknowledged, that some 
change is desirable, though, amidst such 
a variety of conflicting interests, both 
foreign and domestic, it would be difficult 
to decide on its nature and extent. Happy 
should we be if we could flatter ourselves 
with the belief that the actual situation, or 
the immediate prospect of either our com- 


merce, our manufactures, or our agricul. 
ture, were such as to render this change, 
though desirable, not a matter of urgent 
necessity. This is unfortunately not the 
case ; for though it is allowed that an im. 
provement in some branches of manufac- 
ture has really taken place, yet this is but 
a partial alleviation of a distress which is 
but too generally felt. 

Coffee-—The market has declined consi- 
derably in the first half of the present 
month. The large East India sale on the 
3lst January (10,000 bags, chiefly Che. 
ribon) contributed to keep down the prices, 
till its result was known, and has conti- 
nued to influence the market since. The 
=o are the particulars of that 

e. 


EAST INDIA SALE, 31st January. 


Coffee—10,224 Bags. 


damaged Ist class. 
Cheribon good pale....118s. a 120s. 6d. 
ordinary. ....1l14s. a 116s.... 
light yellow 120s. Gd. a 122s. 
Sumatra .......s-+++ 113s. Gd. a@ 114s... 109s. ........ 


2d class. 


-.- 110s. @ 113s.....103s. a 1068. 
.- 114s. a 116s.....105s. 
.- 106s. 6d. a 107s. 


BDoutbo Succ sod cvccs Bis wovdvibcecces BIObe Ehwieccvechlla 


At the public sales in the week after this, 
East India coffee went about 2s. higher, 
but West India coffee in general declined 
Is. to ls. Gd. and was heavy at that re- 
duction. In the second week, that is, up 
to the 13th, the public sales consisted of 
527 casks and 671 bags; a reduction of 
2s. a 3s. per cwt. took place in the Jamaica 
descriptions, and 3s. a 4s. in the Demerara 
and Berbice coffee ; good ordinary Jamaica 
sold at 115s. a 117s.; fine ordinary, 118s. 
and 119s.: Demerara middling, which 
previously sold at 133s. 6d. and 134s. went 
at 129s. 6d. and 130s.; middling, 125s. 6d. 
and 126s., which had previously been sell- 
ing at 130s.: several of St. Domin- 
g0, of good quality, pale, sold at 117s. 6d. 
and 118s. There were no public sales of 


Bourbon, 10,000 bags, in mats —s. 


coffee on the 13th, and we believe no pri- 
vate contracts whatever: the market was 
in consequence nominally the same as for 
some days preceding, but exceedingly hea- 
vy, and the offers made for coffee 2s, a 3s. 
lower than the nominal quotations. 

Sugar.—The demand has been rather 
limited, and prices low, though no con- 
siderable reduction has taken place in 
raw sugars, and good qualities have been 
scarce, and have obtained high prices. The 
hopes of a favourable alteration in the 
Russian tariff seem to have been disap- 
pointed. On the 31st January there was 
a very extensive sale of sugar at the India 
House, of which the following are the par- 
ticulars. 
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China, 1000 chests 
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Damp. 


s ad. & ad. a d@ 8 d 


white ordinary ......00-31 6 ..+csecesseeeees27 0027 6 


yellow ....sseeee ceeees 


eeeee oe ccbcccoccceecehe 6 a 25 6 


Rice, 7000 bags 
Bengal, fair quality in bond.... 8 6a 96 
Pats, ditto ...ccccccsecese woe» 960106 
Java, duty paid ..... ce ccccees 12 6 


The good and fine sugars went at prices 
tather higher than the previous currency ; 
the inferior went off much about the former 
rates—about a fourti part was taken in. 
Very little of the rice was sold; the very 
reduced prices not inducing the buyers to 
come forward. 

At a public sale, in the second week of 
February, 3816 bags of Bourbon went from 
2s. to 3s. lower than at the India sale. 


Last week the market for raw sugar was 
dull, with rather better prices for good qua- 
lities, and worse for inferior. The demand 
for —— has recovered a little, but without 
materially affecting the prices. 
Average prices of Raw Sugar by Gazette. 
Jan. 27. ..-...02..308 Bid. 
Feb. 3. .ceeeeeee- 36% 44d. 
Dictrtnscpsestity tale 
17. .eeeeeeee dds. Bd. 





Cotton.—The prices have remained 
pretty steady in the month that has 
elapsed sifice our last report. In the last 
week of January about 1000 bags were 
sold. It is now reported that the East 
India Company have purchased 1000 bags 
of Bengal cotton at 6d. to 6$d. good se- 
cond quality, to complete their shipments 
for the season to China. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—Not- 
withstanding the advertisement of a go- 
vernment. contract of 100,000 gallons of 
Rum, the market was not at all improved, 
and the contract was taken on the 13th 
Feb. at lls. 10d. per gallon. Brandy and 
Geneva are dull of sale, and the demand 
for the former has not improved, though a 
reduction in the price has taken place. 

Tobacco.—Tobacco has continued so ex- 
ceedingly languid for some months, that 


buyers could come to market at lower rates 
than the late nominal quotations. 

Oils.—The prices of Greenland oil have 
receded to very low rates, which have at- 
tracted the attention of the buyers; several 
parcels have been taken for export; yet, 
notwithstanding this demand, and the pros- 
pect of an extensive spring trade, the 
prices are rather on the decline, on account 
of the extensive quantity at market. Seed 
oils are quoted at a small reduction. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.— The demand 
for Baltic produce continues exceedingly 
languid: tallow may again be quoted at a 
small decline, and the very reduced prices 
do not facilitate sales—Hemp and _fiax 
may both be quoted lower. The last let- 
ters from Petersburgh state the exchange a 
shade lower, 943. 


Spices. —East-Inp1a Companyx’s SALE on the 12th Feb. 


Saltpetre—Company’s, 1000 tons taxed at 26s.—sold 26s. 6d. a 28s. a few lots 29s. 
Licensed 250 tons—chiefly 29s. a 31s. a few lots 28s. a 28s. 6d. 


Cinnamon—1485 bales— 


Ist quality taxed at 8s.— only a small proportion sold 8s. 1d. a 8s. 5d. 
2d taxed at 7s.—a small proportion sold 7s. 1d. and 7s. 2d. 
3d taxed at 6s.—a few lots 6s. 1d.—broken 3s. lid. a 4s. 1d. 


Cloves—123 chests, taxed at 3s.—sold at 3s. 6d. a 3s. 9d. 


Mace—330 casks, no taxed price— 


ordinary Ist quality, or fine 2ds, sold 4s. 10d. a 5s. 1d. 


3d quality, 2s. Od. a 2s. 3d. 


Nutmegs—497 casks—lIst quality taxed at 3s. 6d.—sold 3s. 6. and 3s. 8d. 
| garbled abroad, no taxed price—sold 2s. 1d. a 2s. 5d. 
Licensed—Cloves 43 bags, Amboyna good sold 3s. 6d. and 3s. 7d. 
Cassia Lignea 280 chests—good 81. 4s. a 8l. Ls. 
—ordinary 5/. lis. a 6). 5s, 
Sago, chiefly good pale, 8s. 6d. and 9s. 
Ginger 1500 bundles, fair quality, 11s. 6d. a 138. 6d-—a few lots 14s. and 


lds. 6d. 
P and pimento are higher 


and in demand: Company's black pepper 7345 Very 


ede fi pimento at market, middling sells 8}d. a 8}4. 
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Corn.—We have no particular observa. 
tions to offer on the state of the corn mar- 
ket for this month past, further than to say 
that it has been in general heavy; and that 
our opinions on the opening of the ports for 
foreign corn are unchanged. T 

Aggregate average of the 12 maritime 
districts of England and Wales for the six 
weeks preceding the 15th Feb. by which 
importation is regulated in Great Britain. 

Wheat 54s. 5d. Oats 18s. Gd. 

Rye 34s. 8d. Beans 32s. 6d. 

Barley 25s. Od. Peas 35s. Od. 





ForEeEIGN COMMERCE. 


St. Petersburg, 24th Jan.—On taking 
a general view of the commerce of St. 
Petersburgh in the year 1820, we find the 
following remarkable result; the value of 
goods imported was 167,388,897 r., to 
which must be added the sum of 23 mil- 
lions, arrived by the last vessels, and not 
yet entered at the Custom House, making 
a grand total of 190,388,897 r. The 
value of the goods exported amounted to 
only 105,085,920 r.: thus the value of the 
imports exceeds that of the exports by 
above 85,300,000 r. This great difference 
in the balance is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the commerce of this port. The 
receipt of the customs of St. Petersburg was 
29,747,994 r. The number of vessels ar- 
rived was 1090; sailed, 1070. 

The port of Kunda in Esthonia, on the 
Gulf of Finland, between Narva and 
Reval, has now obtained a custom-house, 
subject to the same regulations as are in 
force in! all the other parts of the empire ; 
so that foreign vessels may export from it 
directly, the productions of the country, 
without being obliged to clear out from 
another port. The neighbouring country 
produces large quantities of timber. 

Riga, 26 Jan.—The prices of most of 
our export articles remain nearly the same 
as at the date of our Jast report (see Lon- 
DON MaGazine for February).—Fiax is 
still in demand ; and the arrivals being in- 
considerable (till within these few days) 
held at rather high prices. 

Gothenburg, 8th Jan.—In the course of 
last year there were exported from this city 
92,180 ship Pan of bar-iron ; 4627 ship 
pounds of finer and wrought-iron; and 
43977 ship pounds of steel: of this quan- 
tity, 71,595 ship pounds of bar-iron, 
2725 ship pounds of fine, and 468 shi 
pounds of steel, were exported to 
America alone. 

Copenhagen, 29th Jan.—Corn begins to 
draw more attention, and in consequence 
of the accounts received from abroad, the 
continuance of Pn mild weather, and 
purchases are already made; ah hadlins 
oats, and tye are particularly in demand. 

Hamburgh, 10th Feb.—_Cotton.—Some 





Commercial Report. 


purchases have been made by private con- 
tract at the prices paid at the public sales ; 
but many holders ask more. We shall 
have a sale of 300 bales of Bengal on the 
Ist March.—Coffer.—The demand being 
rather brisker, is held at higher prices. 
Spices.—Several purchases of pepper have 
rendered the prices more firm. Pimento 
and ginger also keep up.—ZIndigo, Gum 
Senegal, and Logwood, are held at rather 
higher prices.— ice firmer in price, in 
eonsequence of some demand this week. — 
Corn.—Nothing doing except for the con- 
sumption of the place.—Fine rape-seed is 
in demand, but not to be had.— Sugar. 
There has been less doing in Hamburgh 
refined, this week than last; but as no 
great quantities have been brought to mar- 
ket, the prices have been fully maintained. 
The prices of lumps being rather lower, 
namely, good strong middling at 114d. to 
11/d., prettly large purchases have been 
made. Raw sugar has been little asked 
for, and the prices unchanged, in expec- 
tation of the new arrivals, which if the 
frost, which has again set in, should be of 
any duration, may probably be delayed for 
some time. 

Amsterdam, 10th Feb.—Cotton without 
purchasers, even at reduced prices.—Corn, 
hardly any sales; so that prices ate nomi- 
nally the same. ~ Rapeseed is held at higher 
prices, but without purchasers: but Rape- 
oil has more buyers than sellers, at the 
following increased prices: ready money, 
47 f.; for delivery on Ist May, 75 to 
754 fi.; for Ist a gpenaci” 72 pi 
keep at rices, especially er an 
hg hich our stock yt et 
Sugar, the prices of Muscovado remain 
steady, and also of loaves. 

Naples, 23 Jan. —Sugar.—There have 
been some sales at the same prices as last 
week.—Coftons continue to be in some 
request: the exportations to France give 
reason to hope a sensible amelioration.— 
Brandy has suddenly risen, in consequence 
of a contract for the army, and of some 
little demand for Malta and Gibraltar. 
Our other productions are lower and in no 
Saas haat paper on Paris and London 
has been rare and eagerly sought after; a 

t deal has been done above the noted 
prices: 10,0002. sterling in London was 
negociated at 594. : 

Genoa, 27 Jan.—Commerce is gradually 
reviving, and more is doing than appears, 
because many transactions do not come to 
the knowledge of the public.—Grain.— 
There are no purchasers for speculation. 
We continue to send cargoes to Naples; 
three vessels have sailed for that port this 
week.—Coffee, 15 barrels of Martinico 
have been sold at 32 sols; 64 of Rio 


at 26sols the pound..—Sugar, 60. barrels 
of crushed 56} to 64 fr. ing to qua- 
lity.— Pepper, 12,000 the of Halabs et 
114 sols per Ib. 
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Works preparing for Publication. 





[ March, 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Dr. Leach has ‘nearly completed his 
Synopsis of British Mollusca. 

The Rev. Thomas Boys is printing a 
Volume of Sermons on Various Subjects. 

The Rev. Newell is about to pub- 
lish Letters on the Scenery of Wales, in- 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pencil, 
and Instructions to Pedestrian Tourists. 
Royal 8vo. with Plates. 

An interesting Volume for Schools, en- 
titled Sketches of the Domestic Institutions 
and Manners of the Romans, is in the 
Press. 

In the course of this month will be pub- 
lished, Sir Ronald, and other Poems, in 
8vo. 

A Collection of Sermons, by the late 
Rev. Joseph Pickering, AM. Curate of 
Paddington, is preparing for publication, 
in 2 Vols. 8vo. 

An Essay to prove the Identity of the 
Rivers Nile and Niger, by J. Dudley,MA. 
is in the Press. 

Proposals are in circulation for printing, 
by Subscription, a new Edition of that 
Scarce Work, The Remains of Japhet; 
being Historical Enquiries into the Affinity 
and Origin of the European Languages. By 
James Pearson, MD. in one Volume, 4to. 

A New Novel, entitled the Sisters, in 
4 Vols. 8vo. is in the Press. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 Vols. 
8vo. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Rev. Brian Walton, DD. Lord 
Bishop of Chester. By the Rev. Henry 
Todd, MA. FRS. 

P. E. Laurent, Esq. is preparing for 
publication, in 4to. Recollections of a Clas- 
sical Tour, in 1818—1819, in different 

of Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 
-" a short time will appear, the Beauties, 
Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. By 
Charles Bucke, Esq. 

The Works of John Home, Esq. author 
of Douglas, with an Account of his Life 
and Writings; by H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
will soon appear, in 3 Vols. 8vo. 

Otto Von Kotzbue’s Narrative of a 
Voyage round the World, in the Russian 
Ship Revric, is translating for the Press. 

Mr. John Dunkin, is preparing the 
History and Antiquities of several Parishes 
in the Hundreds of Bullington and Plough. 
ley, Oxfordshire, illustrated by engravings. 

The Rev. Wm. Wilson, BD. Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has in the Press, 
the Articles of the Church of England illus- 
trated by Copious Extracts from the Homi- 
lies, &c. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial 
Mechanics of Laplace, comprehending the 
first Book, for Students in the Mathema- 
ticks, may be shortly ex , in 8vo. 

”~ A Series of ‘Thi yas Pack; india 
ing a Portrait, to illustrate the Works of 





Crabbe, engraved by Heath from Draw. 
ings by Westall, are preparing for publi- 
cation. 

Miss Porden, has in the Press, Ceur de 
Lion, or the Third Crusade, a Poem, in 
Sixteen Books. 

John Dalzell, Esq. has nearly ready, 
the Substance of the Lectures on the An- 
cient Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek 
Learning in Europe, delivered by the late 
Professor Dalzell, in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

M. Malte Brun’s System of Universal 
Geography, translated from the French, is 
printing in 5 Vols. 8yo. 

A Biographical Work of 3000 Living 
Public Men of all Countries, with nearly 
300 engraved Portraits, is printing, to cor- 
respond in sizewith Debrett’s Peerage. 

Mr. Wood has in the Press, the Lin- 
nean Genera of Insects, illustrated by 86 
coloured Plates, and general observations 
on each genius. 

Mr. J. H. Wiffin, Author of ** Aonian 
Hours,”’ &c. has in the Press, The Fourth 
Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem delivered; 
being the Specimen of an intended new 
Translation in English Spenserian Verse, 
with a Prefatory Dissertation on existing 
Translations. 

A new edition of the Pleasures of Home, 
a Poem, with Corrections and Improve- 
ments, and additional Pieces by the same 
Author, is in preparation. 

The Rev. R. Warner, is preparing for 
publication, Church of England Theology, 
in a Series of ten Sermons, (separately 
printed, in Manuscript Character) on the 
following subjects. — 1. The Scriptural 
Doctrines of the Fall, and Corruption of 
Mankind.—2. Do. of Repentance.—3. Do. 
of Faith.—4. Do. of Good Works.—5. Do. 
of Conversion and Atonement through 
Christ.—6. Do. of Regeneration.—7. Do. 
of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit.—8. Do. of 
the Holy Trinity.—9. Do. of the Holy 
Sacrament.—10. On the Figurative Lan- 
guages of Scripture. ; 

Dr. Henry Reader, will shortly publish 
in 8vo. A Practical Treatise on Diseases 
of the Heart, in which will be comprised 
a full Account of all the Diseases of that 


Mr. Faulkner has issued Proposals for 
publishing by Subscription, a Series of 
Etchings, illustrative of the History and 
Antiquities of Kensington, from Onginal 
Drawings, by R. Banks. 

In the Press, Observations on the Re- 
ports of the Earl of Sheffield at Lewis Fair, 
July 26, 1820. By James Bischoft. 

Dr. Forbes is about to publish his Ob- 
servations onthe Climate of Penzance, and 
the Districts of the Land’s End, in Corm- 
wall, 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Arohitesture, Astronomy, 

and the Fine Arts. 

Index Monasticus ; or the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friaries, 
&c. &c. formerly established in the Dio- 
cese of Norwich, and the ancient Kingdom 
of East Anglia. By Richard Taylor, fof 
Norwich, folio, 3l. 3s.—Large Paper 5i. 5s. 

Memoirs of a Goldfinch, a Poem, prin- 
cipally on the Motion of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, in Answer to Mr. Friend. 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, considered as applicable to pub- 
lic and private Buildings in this Country. 
By William Fox. 5s. boards. 

A Picturesque Tour of the Seine, from 
Paris to the Sea. Plates highly coloured, 
No. I. Elephant. 4to. 14s.—or, 14 Is. 
large paper—to be completed in Six 
Monthly Parts. 

A Series of Designs for private Dwell- 
ings.) By J. Hedgeland. Part I. 4to. 
li. 1s. boards. 

Twelve Plates of Birds, designed for the 
Use of the Artist, the Connoisseur, and 
the Naturalist. Demy folio. 5s. 

Biography. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Victor Alfieri. 12mo. with a Portrait. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 

Memoir of Mrs. Dyott, under the so- 
lemn Form of an Oath, written by herself, 
accounting for her Separation from General 
Dyott. 8vo. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. By Miss Benger, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

Drama, Novels, §c. 

Palmyre et Flaminie, ou le Secret. 
2 vols. 12s. 

The Fair Witch of Glasllyn; a Ro- 
mance, 3 vols. 24s. 

Zelica, the Creole ; or, Death of Chris- 
tophe. 3 vols. 21s. 

Mary de Courtenay, a Novel, from the 
French; with a Preface. By Miss Ben- 
ger. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Republican Mistress, a Novel, 
founded upon facts. By Charlotte Smith. 
3 vols. 18s. 

Therese, the Orphan of Geneva. Is. 6d. 

The Village of Mariendorp. By Anna 
Maria Porter. 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 8s. 

PE a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 

+ 1%, 

Education. 

Analecta Greea Minora ad usum Tiro- 
num accommodata. By G. Dunbar, AM. 
&s. bound. 

The New Pronouncing and i 
Book. By John Bigland. 1s. 6d. bound. 

Key to the Second and Third Parts of 
Ellis’s Exercises, from the Writings of 
Cicero, with References to the Passages in 
the Original. 12no.'3s. bound.’ 









History. 

Historic Prologues ; or, Characters and 
Events, from the Conquest to the Death of 
George III. By the Rev. John Davis, MA. 
8vo. 5s. boards. 

An Historical and Critical Account of a 
Grand Series of National Medals, pub- 
lished under the Direction of James Mudie, 
Esq. 4to. with Plates, 1. 11s. Gd. 


Law. 

An Analytical Digest of the Re 
of Cases decided ry Courts of Pm 
Law and Equity of Appeal and Nisi Prius, 
in the Year 1820. By Henry Jeremy, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Law relative to Sales 
of Personal Property. By George Long, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. Royal 8vo. 13s. 
boards. 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant. By R. B. Comyn, Esq. Royal 
8vo. 17. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Pleadings in Suits for 
Tithes in Equity, &c. By Charles Ellis, 
Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Law of Injunctions. 
By the Hon. Robert Henley Eden, royal 
Bvo. li. ls. 

A Treatise on the Law of Mortgage. 

By R. H. Coote, royal 8vo. 16s. 


Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology. 

Peptic Precepts: pointing out Methods 
to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and to 
regulate and invigorate the Action of the 
Stomach and Bowels. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

History and Method of Cure of the va- 
rious Species of Palsy. By John Cooke, 
MD. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Monthly Journal of Popular Medicine. 
By Charles Haden, Surgeon. No. I. 1s. 6d, 


Miscellaneous. 

A Defence of Mr. Brougham’s Bill on 
Free Grammar Schools. 8vo. . i o 

A Catalogue of the Library of the 
Institution. By the late Rev. Charles 
Burney, DD. arranged with an Alphabe- 
tical Index of Authors. By William Har- 
ris, Keeper of the Library. Royal 8vo 
considerably enlarged, 1/. 1s. : 

Nuptie Sacre ; or, an Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Marnage and Di- 
vorce. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Cadet’s Guide to India. By a Lieu- 
tenant of the Bengal Establishment. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to a Ranier oe ey prey: 
showing the dangerous Defects e Bri- 
reap Foreign School, and of Mr. 
Brougham’s Education Bill. By Richard 
Lloyd, AM. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Histoire de la Secte des Amis, suivie 
d’une Notice sur Madame Fry, et la Pri- 
son de Newgate. Par Madame Adele du 
Thou. 12mo. 5. boards. 

The Scrap Book: containing a Collec- 
tion of Amusing and Striking Pieces m 
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348 Works lately published—Foreign Books Imported. 


Prose and Verse. By John M‘Diarmid. 
]2mo. 7% Gd. boards. 

A concise Account of the Origin and 
Principles of the new Class of 24-Pounder 
Medium Guns, of reduced Length and 
Weight, proposed in 1813, by Sir William 
Congreve, Bart. and adopted into his Ma- 
jesty’s Service. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland. Col- 
lected and illustrated, by James Hogg, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 

Poctry. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets, with 
Remarks and Biographical Notices. ‘Trans- 
lated by John Bowring, FLS. 12mo. 8s. 
boards. 

Politics, and Political Economy. 

Observations on the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, relative 
to the Timber Trade. By a British Mer- 
chant. 8vo. 2s. Gs. 

A View of the Circulating Medium of 
the Bank of England, from its incorpora- 
tion to the present time. 2s. 

Mirror ; presented to his Sicilian Majes- 
ty, and the Allied Sovereigns—reflecting 
Political Facts hitherto unpublished. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Conversations on Political Economy ; in 
a Series of Dialogues, with Remarks on 
our present Distresses, &c. By Joseph Pin- 
sent. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of this 
Country, occasioned by the Bill for conso- 
lidating and amending the Laws relating to 
Prisons. By George Holford, Esq. MP. 
Svo. 2s. 

A Letter from an Englishman at St. 
Omer’s to a Member of Parliament. 2s. 6d. 


Theology. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England 
Explained, her Worship and Doctrines 
recommended and Vindicated. By Henry 
Jenkins. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Vindicia Hebraice ; or, a Defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, occasioned by the Inno- 
vations, &c. cf Mr. J. Bellamy. By 
Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo. 9s. 

Two Sermons, on Loyalty and the Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice. By the Rev. 
Richard Pearson, BA. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Thirty-six Evening Prayers, as used in 
her own Family. By a Lady. 4to. 5s. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel at 
Lambeth, Nov. 12, 1620, at the Conse- 
cration of the Right Rev. Wm. Carey, DD. 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. By the Rev. E. 
Goodenough, DD. 4to. 2s. 

The Book of Common Prayer, in Eight 
Languages, mest Elegantly and Curiously 
printed, in 4to. 27. 10s. bds. 

The Infant's Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

True and False Religion practically 
considered, with the best Means to pro- 
mote Vital Godliness. By the Rev. G. G. 
Scragys, AM. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
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A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; 
containing an Account of the Lives and 
Writings of distinguished Christians a: d 
Theologians. By John Wilks, Jun. }2uc. 
9s. boards. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian 


Faith and Character. 
Sumner, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Course of Sermons, for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England. By 
Archdeacon Pott, 8vo. 12s. 


Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

Sketches, representiag the Native ‘T'ribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from Drawings made by the late Mr. s. 
Daniell, royal 4to. 3/. 3s. Plates on India 
paper, 4/. 4s. 

Rome, in the Nineteenth Century ; con- 
taining a complete Account of the Ruins 
of the Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments of Mo- 
dern Times, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 7s. bds. 


By the Rey. J. B. 





Foreign Books Imported. 

(Euvres completes de M. Necker, con- 
tenant un grand nombre des morceaux in- 
édits. Edition publiée par les soins de M. 
le Baron de Staél, son petit-fils, et pré- 
cédées d’une Notice sur la Vie de M. 
Necker, Tom. I. II. III. in 8vo. 27s. 

This edition will be comprised in 15 
volumes. 

Notice sur M. Necker, par M. le Baron 
de Sta#l, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Séjour d’un Officier Francais en Calabre, 
ou Lettres propres 4 faire connoitre l'état 
ancien et moderne de la Calabre, &vo. 6s. 

Marcel de Serres, L’Autriche, ou 
Meeurs, Usages et Costumes des habitans 
de cet empire; suivi d’un Voyage en Ba- 
viere et au Tyrol; avec grayures, 6 vols. 
18mo. 30s. 

Lettres inédites de Voltaire, de Mme. 
Denys et de Colini, adressées 4 M. Du. 
pont; précédées d’un jugement philoso- 
phique et littéraire sur Voltaire, 8vo. 7s. 

Paccard, Fénélon, ou les Vertus Chré- 
tiennes, poéme en 3 chants, 8vo. avec 
portrait, 2s. Gd. 

Rouillon-Petit, Histoire des Reines de 
France, depuis l’origine de la Monarchie 
jusqu’a la mort de Marie Antoinette, &c. 
12mo. 4s. 

Alard, du Siége et de la Nature des. 
Maladies, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Capuron, La Médicine legale relative a 
l'art des accouchemens, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pariset et Mazet, Observations sur la 
Fiévre Jaune, faites A Cadix en 1819, 
grand in 4to. avec 5 planches colori.s, 
ll. lls. 6d. 


Bignon, Du Congrés de Troppau, 8vo- 
5s. 


Des Projets de l’Autriche sur IItalie, 
8vo. 2s. Gd. 
Esneaux, Considerations sur les projets 
de l’Aristocratie, 8vo. 3s. na 
Keratry, La France telle qu’on I’a faite, 
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ou suite aux documens pour servir a T’in- 
telligence de l’Histoire de France in 1820- 
91. bvo. Gs. ; 

Annales Academie Lugduno-Batavie, 
1915-19, 4to. vols. I. to IV. 4/. 15s. 

Benedict (I. F.) Observationes in septem 
Sophoclis Tragedias, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Bretschneider (C. T.) Probabilia de 
Evangelii et Epistolarum Joannis Apos- 
toli Indole et Origine. 8vo. 6s. 

Cassel (F. P.) Morphonomia Botanica, 
sive Observationes circa Proportionem et 
Evolutionem Partium Plantarum. 68vo. 
Plates 6s. 

Commentationes Societatis Regie Scien- 
tiarum Geettingensis Recentiores. 4to. vol. 
J—IV. 7i. 4s. 

Heeren (A. H. L.) de Fontibus et Auc- 
toritate Vitarum Parallearum Plutarchi. 
Svo. 4s. Gd. 

Hore Physice Berolinenses, collect ex 
Symbolis viror. doctor H. Linki. E. A. 
Rudolphi et W. F. Klugii, &c. Ed. cu- 


ravit Dr. E. G. Nees ab Esenbeck, folio, 


Plates, 4/. 4s. 

Icones Plantarum sponte China nascen- 
tium ; e Bibliotheca Braamiana excerpte. 
folio, with 30 finely coloured plates in close 
imitation of the original Drawings, 34/. 3s. 
1821. 

Prosaische Antholegie der Deutschen— 
enthaltend—Fabeln von Lessing, Meissner, 
Parabeln von Krummacher, Paramythen 
von Herder, Gemihlde und Erzihlungen 
von Starke, Kleine Aufsiitze von La Motte 
Fouqué, 12mo. 6s. 

Tieck (L.) Leben und Tod der heiligen 
Genoveva, 8vo. 7s. 

Vater (I. 8S.) Analecten der Sprachen- 
kunde, gr. 8vo. 1**- Heft, 4s. 6d. 

Sprengel (K.) und A. P. de Candolle 
Grundzuge der Wissenschaftlichen Pflan. 
zenkunde, 8vo. 16s. 

Arnim (L. A.) Armuth, Reichthum, 
Schuld, und Busse der Grafin Dolores 
2 Bd. 8vo. 1. 4s. 








NEW PATENTS. 


John Sadler, of Penlington-Place, Lam- 
beth, for an improved method or process 
of manufacturing carbonate of lead, former- 
ly denominated ceruse, but now commonly 
called white lead.—Jan. 3, 1821. 

John Leigh Bradbury, of Manchester, 
fora new mode of engraving and etching 
metal rollers, used for printing upon wool- 
len, cotton, linen, paper, cloth, silk, and 
other substances. —Jan. 9. 

Robert Salmon, Esq. for improvements 
in the construction of instruments for the 
relief of hernia and prolapsis ; which in- 
strument, so improved, he denominates 
scientific-principled, variable, secure, light, 
easy, elegant, cheap, and durable trusses. 
—Jan. 15. 


John Frederick Daniell, Esq. of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square, for improvements 
in clarifying and refining sugar. —Jan. 
15. 

Abraham Henry Chambers, Esq. of 
Bond-street, for an improvement in the 
manufacture of building cement, composi- 
tion, stucco, or plaster, by means of the 
application and combination of certain 
known materials hitherto unused (save for 
experiments) for that purpose.—Jan. 15. 

Charles Phillips, of Albemarle-street, 
commaader in the royal navy, for improves 
ments in the apparatus for propelling ves- 
sels, and improvements in the construction 
of vessels se propelled.—Jan. 19. ; 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


_The Rev. J. Watts, MA. Fellow of the Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, appointed domestic chap- 
lain to the Earl of Besborough.—The Rev. A. 
Wheeler, DD. Head-master of the College school, 
Worcester, to the ree ory of Broadway.—The Kev. 
Mr. Heath, son of Dr. Heath, Head-master of 
Eton school, to the valuable rectories of West 
Dean and East Grinstead, near Salisbury.—The 
Rev. Edward Colman Tyson, BA. Fellow of Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridze, elected second master of 
the royal mathematical school at Christ hospital. 
—The Bishop of Lincoln has instituted the Rev. 
F. tane, rector of Fulbeek, to the Prebend of 
Clifton.—The Duke of Hamilton has presented the 


Rev. Mr. Proudfoot, Minister of Shorts, to the 
church and parish of Strathhaven, Presbytery of 
Hamilton. 

OXFORD.—On Feb. 10, the following degrees 
were conferred. Bachelor in Divinity, the Rev. 
Ellis Ashton, Fellow of Brazenose.—Masters of 
Arts; the Rev. W. Salmon Bagshaw, of Worcester, 
and the Rev. Chas. S. S. Depuis, of Pembroke.— 
Bachelors of Arts, Fras. Lipscomb, of University 
College, and H. J. B. Nicholson, of Magdalen- 


hall. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The subject for the Seatonian 
Prize Poem for the vear is ‘* The Old Age of St. 
John the Evangelist.” 








; BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 
Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are after a[. 
T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazette, Jan. 20. to Feb. 13. 


Jan. 20.—Aaron, L. Chatham, na nt. (Isaac 
Clarke aeell street, Goodman's fie . f . 
»J- High-row, Knightsbri carpenter. 

(Popkin, Dean-sireet Soko Tee 


“e , . T. 
wis H, eiatel, merchant, (Clarke, cery- 


Dorrington, J. Manchester, spirit-dealer. [Milpe, 
Temple. C. , 
Heelis, E. Chorley, Lancaster, spirit-merchant. 

[Gaskell, Wigan, Lancaster. (€. 
Higgs, W. G. Hodson, and K. Higgs, Bristol, lea- 
er-factors. (Pearson, Pump-coart, Temple. C. 
Hogs. G. Poneras-lgae, tavern-keeper.  [[ 
singhall-street, T. e ‘ 
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Howell, H. Knaresborough, grocer. (Lodington, 
Secondaries Office, Temple. ©. 

Levy, J. New-road, St. George in the East, mer- 
chant. (Pullen, 34, Fore-street. T. 

Matthews, P. Gibson-street, Lambe'h, builder. 
fSandom, Slades-place, Deptford. T. 
Parks, T. and A. Lawton, Birmingham, mer- 
chants. [Clarke, Chancery-lane. C. : 
Shepherd,W. Kennington-cross, jeweller. (Dobie, 
Palsgrove-place, Temple-bar. T. 

Stainer, R. Hchester, innkeeper (King, Gray’s- 
inn-square. C. 

Statham, P. and G. Shakespear, Pa'l-Mall, black- 
ing-manufacturers. [Willey,Wellclose-square.T. 

Thomas, D). London-street, Greenwich, china and 
glass-man. ae pee gg ee ¥ 

Wells, J. W. Cambridge-heath, Hackney-road, 
builder. [Nash, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. T. 

Wildman, J. Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chant. ([Paterson, 68, Old Broad-street. T. 

Woollis, J. Woolwich, timber-merchant. [Nind, 
$2, Throgmorton-street. T. 


Jan. 23.—Almond, W. jun. New-bridge, Cornwall, 
beer-brewer. | Battye, Chancery-lane. C. 

Bayly, C. Eastdean, Sussex, farmer. [Ellis, 1, 

olborn-court, Grayv’:-inn. C, 

Boreham, J. Haverhiii, Sv ffolk, common-brewer. 
(Stevens, 9, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Bashell, E. sen. Bath, cabinet-maker. [Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. C. 

Cooper, W. Nottingham, grocer. [Wolston, 14, 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Dews, J. Ossett, Dewsbury, York, clothier. (Fisher, 
28, Thavies-inn. C. 

Fisher, F. Edgeware-road, nurseryman. [Fielder, 
Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. T. 

Philpots, R. Banbury, Oxford,draper. (Sweet, Ba- 
singhall-street. T. 

Prver, T. C. B. Birchin-lane, saddler. [Jones, 
Miucing-lane. TT. 

Reeve, K. Hilgay, Norfolk, dealer. [Ewbank, 27, 
North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. C 

Saunders, J. Duke-street, St. James’s, surgeon. 
{Burton, New North-st. Red Lion-sq. T. 

Tonge, G. W. B. East-India Chambers, Leaden- 
hall-st. merchant. [Reardon, Corbet-court, 
Gracechurch-street. T. 




































Jan. 27.—Anst, J. Gloncester, dealer. [Chilton, 
Exchequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Berry, M. Newsome-cross, York, clothier. [Clarke, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

Booth, G. Bromley-park, Stafford, farmer. [Ed- 
munds,Exchequer-othce, Lincoln’s-inn. C, 

Crowther, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Blackstock, 
King’s-bench-waik, Temple. C. 

Fuller, H. Bethnal-green-road, surgeon. [Gray, 
136, Tyson-place, Kingsland-road. T. 

Gough, J. Bath, Somerset, painter. [Poole, 12, 
Gray’s-inn-sqaare. C. 

Green, K. Selby, York, banker. [Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s-inn-square. C, 

Johnson, T. junior, Wakefield, York, merchant. 
fFew, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. C, 

Marsh, J. Gracechurch-street, hosier. [Rush, 3, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. T. 

Manchan, H. Rochester, Kent, linen-draper. 
Jones, Sise-lane. T. 

Mitchell, J. senior, Essendon, Hertford, dealer. 
fStoker, Boswell-conrt. T. 

Nelson, KR. Bermondsey, Surrey, felmortger. [Cot- 
tle, Aldermanbnry. T. 

Norton, L. New Union-street, stage-coaeh-master. 
(Eyles, 15, Worship-st.-road, Fiusbury-sq. T. 
Reid, W. junior, Clerkenwell-close, watchmaker. 

{Harmer, Hatton-garden. T. 

Richards, J. Aston, Warwick, brewer. [Lonz, 
Holborn-coort, Grey’s-inn C. , 
Roberts, W. H. Albury, Sarrey, paper manufac- 

turer, ([Kearsey, Bishopsgate-street. T. 
Ratt, J. Hammersmith, market gardener. 
_ (Richardson, Bury-street, St. James's. T. 
Sawer, E. jan. Chadderton, Lancaster, merchant. 
(W right, Temple. C, 
Sager, E. sen. Chadderton, Lancaster, merchant. 
(Ww right, Temple. C, 
rf, W. Chadderton, Lancaster, merchant. 
Ww right, Temple. C. 
Stead, B. Huddersfield, York, corn-factor. [Alex- 
Fe ha-ty = Cc. 
ownseod, R. Fxeter, er. (Brutton 
Broad-etreet. Cn eh — 


Bankrupis. 





[ March, 


Walpole, T. White Lion-«t. Goodman'’s-fields. ¢; 
yitaller, (Glynes, Bura.st. Bast Smithfield’ T 
ng, J. stol, woollen-drape ili 
P a c. r. (Williams, 
an. 30.—Berthoud, H. Soh uare, boo 

(Tucker, Bartlett’s. buildings’ Holborn. Te 
Castle, J. Banwell, Somerset, victualler. (Kine 
_ Gray’s-inn square. C, —— 
Crowe, E. Wymondham, Norfolk, shopkeeper 
Saggers, Crosby-square. C. ‘ 
Friend, H. Southwark, engineer. (Comerford, }y 
ag ye Throgmorton-street. T, ° ’ 
Godfrey, S. Market Weighton, York, inakeeper 
“ (Evaae, LA Hatton-garden. Cc. 
rove, P. , Glamorgan, straw-hat-manufac- 
turer, (ress Cardiff. C. é ene 
is, G. Worship-street,  Finsbury-square 
_coach-proprietor. (Abraham, 28, Jewry-st. T. ’ 
Keep, J. Grainsby, Lincoln, farmer.” [Baxter 
. ge wy ong Cc. ; 
night, R, Gray’s-inn-laue, livery-stable-k : 
[Pullen, Forestreet. T. - ni 
Pennell, P. Whitborne, Hereford, farmer. [Hil- 
liard, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 
Purkis, W. Portsmouth, Southampton, cabinet- 
maker. [Alexander, 10, New-inn. C. 
Shorey, J. Croydon, coal-merchant. (Long, Nelson- 
square, Blackfriar’s-road. T. 
Skey, R.S.Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick, carricr. 
(Tooke, Holborn-court, Gray-inn. C. 
Symes, W. Crewkerne, Somerset, linen-draper. 
__[Pearson, 6, Pump-court, Temple. C. 
Vigor, M. Bristol, cabinet-maker. (Hicks, Bart- 
ett’s-buildings, Holborn. C. 
Williams, W. and A. Whyte, New Bond-st. hat- 
ters. (Jones, Great Marylebone-st. T. 


Feb. 3.—Anderson, J. West Smithfield, book- 
seller. _— King’s Arms-yard, Coleman- 
street. T. 

Bindloss, C. Kendal, Westmoreland, butcher. 
(Carpenter, Furnival’s-inn. C. 

Butcher, P. Braintree-heath, Essex, horse-dealer. 
(ray, 136, Tyson-place, Kingsland-road. T. 
Collett, J. Bath, Somerset, shoemaker. [Makin- 

son, Middle Temple. C. 

Durham, W. Oxnead, Norfolk, paper-maker. [For- 
ster, Norwich. C. 

Fraser, A. Norfolk-street, Marylebone, upholster- 
er. (Saunders, 11, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. T. 

Gill, J. M. Plymouth-dock, Devon, linen-draper. 
[Makinson, Middle Temple. C. 

Knights, RK. Gray’s-inn-lane, livery-stable-keep- 
er. Pullen, Fore-street. T. . 

Lamb, J. Newington Causeway, glazier. [Carpen 
ter, Church-court, Old Jewry. T. 

Levy, 8. 6, Rosemary-lane, slopseller. [Eyles, 15, 
Worship-street-road. T. 

Lockey, C. Ivy-lane, cornchandler. [Drew, Ber- 
mondsey-street. T. ' 

Nobes, R. A. Swindon, Wilts, plumber. [Megzi- 
eon, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Shipéem, R. Hythe, Kent, grocer. [Long, Gray’s- 


Inn. C, 

Thurtell, J. and J Giddens, Norwich, bombazine- 
manufacturers. [Poole, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 
Wildman, J. Whitechapel-road, plumber. [Rus- 

sen, Crown-court, Aldersgate-strect. T. 
Wotton, T. Bristol, leather-factor. (Wright, 10, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple. C. 


Feb. 6.—Baverstock, J. H. Alton, Hants, common- 
brewer, [Taylor, Field-court, Gray’s-inn. ©. 

Blogg, G. Aldersgate-street, jeweller. (Hindman, 
Basinghall-street. T. . 

Collier, W. Wellington, Salop,ironmonger [Bige, 
Sonthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. C. 

Fereday, S. Ettingshall-park, Sedgley, Stafford, 
fron-master. [Alexander, New-inn. C. 

Frost, T. Little Portland-street, coach-maker. 
[Jones, Mincing-lane. T. 

Kempster, T. Bouvrie-st. Fleet-st. carpenter. [Tem- 
pler, 12, John-street, Minories. T. 

Mantle, T. Dover, Kent, cabinet-maker. [JupP, 
Carpenter’s-hall, London-wall. T. 

Massey, E. Eccleston, Lancaster, watch-maker. 
[Adlington, Bedford-row. C. : 

Morris, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant. [Adlington, 
Bedford-row, C. 

Nash, {. Bath, fishmonger. [Fisher, 1, Inner 
Temple-lane. C. 

Owen, J. Madeley-wood, Salop, dealer in coals. 
(Bigg, Southampton-buildings, Chancery -lane.( , 

















1821.7] 
pitts, J. Hereford, timber-dealer. [Dax, Guildford- 


Mr Fat T. Iron-Acton, Gloucester, tanner. 
‘Poole, 12, Gray’s-inn-square. ©. 

Ridout, J. P. Bridport, Dorset, linen-draper. [Rear- 
don, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street. _ a 

Rossou, K. Manchester, flour-dealer. [Milne, 
Temple. C. 

Feb. 10.—Abbott, W. Bermondsey New-road, cord- 
wainer. [Suter, Greenwich. T. 

Archer, A. Great Chapel-street, Soho, baker. 

Pringle, 70. Queen-street, Cheap-side. T. 

Birks, W. Charnes, Stafford, cheese-factor. [Wil- 
son, 9, King’s-bench-walk, Inner Temple. C. 

Chester, €. Liverpool, auctioneer. (Blackstock, 
King’s-bench-walk, Temple. C. ¥ 

Clay, R. Sead, Lincoln, scrivener. [Loding- 
ton, Temple. T. sm 

Dove, T. Malden, Essex, linen-draper. [ Willis, 
Warnford-court, Throgmorton-street. T. 

Howton, R. Worcester, victualler. (Platt, New 
Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Jarrett, T. Shrewsbury, victualler. [Edgerley, 
Shrewsbury. C. 

Kirkman, J. Great Bolton, Lancaster, cotton- 
manufacturer. [ Adlington, Bedford-row. C. 

Moth, G. Portsea, Southampton, viutner. [Pow- 


nall, 8, Staple-inn, Holbora. C. 

Pethurst, J. Trenbreok, Kent, draper. [Osbal- 

deston, London-street, Fenchurch-street. T. 

Ruspini, J. B. Pall-Mall, medicine-vendor. _ 
nett, 29, Northumberland-street, Strand. T. 

Shakespear, J. Fillongley, Warwick, draper. 
(Clarke, Chancery-lane. C. 

Suithies, J. Huddersfield, York, victualler. [Bat- 
tve, Chancery-lane. C. 

Wilkinson, J. and W. Wilkinson, Blackburn, 
Lancaster, cotton-manufacturers. (Milne, Tem- 
ple. C. 

Feb. 13.—Bailey, B. Merton, calico-priater. [Par- 
ton, Bow-churchyard, Cheapside. T. 

Beevers, W. East Ardsley, York, farmer. [Lake, 
9, Cateaton-street. C. 

Bowkett, T. Eastham, Worcester, and C. Bow- 
kett, Luston-Bury, Hereford, farmers. [Wat- 
kins, Lincoln’s-inn. C. ‘ 

Burall, J. Swansea, Glamorgan, cabinet-maker. 
[Faleon, Elm-court, Temple. C. 
Davies, J. Hereford, cabinet-maker. [Dax, Guil- 

ford-street. C. 

Foster, J Shefhield, ironmonger. [Blagrave, Sy- 
mond’s-inn. C, : 

Howard, E. and J. Gibbs, Cork-street, Burlington- 
gardens, money-scriveners. (Smith, Golden- 
square. T. 

Hughes, W. Great Bolton, Lancaster, money- 
scrivener. (Perkins, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Laugharne, W.C. St. Mary Axe, merchant. [Hodg- 
son, Castle-street, Holborn. T. 

Morgan, W. Greenfield, Gloucester, butcher. 
— 8, Little St. Thomas Apostle, Cheap- 
side, C. 

Phillips, C. and W. Parsons, Brosley, Salop, iron- 
masters. [Bigg, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. C, : 

Poole, A. Haydon-square, merchant. [Nind, 
Throgmorton-street. T. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Gazctte—Jan. 20 to Feb. 13. 


Saunders, J. jun. merchant, Leith. 

Lamb, J. and J. H. Rodgers, merchants, Glasgow. 

Macnaughton, P. clothier, Perth. 

Cant, W. innkeeper, Inverness. 

Marr, G. shipbuilder, Anstruther. 

Steel, J. cooper, Port-Glasgow. 

Pattison, J. and M. M, Pattison, merchants, Glas- 
vow. 

M‘Call, J. W. Gibson, A. Dickie, J. Keunedy, and 
A M‘Call, contractors for buiidings, Ayr. 

Ross, W. merchant, Inverness. 

Mackie, A. merchant, Aberdeen. 

Smith. R. wool-spinner, Stirling 








BIRTHS. 
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29. The lady of the Right Hon. Thos. Stapleton, 
eldest son of Lord Le Despencer, a son and heir. 

31. At Holmewood, Huntingdonshire, the Right 
Hon. Lady Eliz. Wells, a — hter. 

— The Rt. Hon. Lady Harriet Bagot, a son. 

Feb. 3. The lady of the Hon. and Rev. William 
Leonard Addington, son of Lord Sidmouth, a 
daughter. 

= At Leamington, the lady of Major Edw. Wild- 
man, a daughter. 

— At Westover House, Isle of Wight, the lady of 
Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, Bart. M, | 
daughter. 

4. At Guernsey, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Kennedy, 


a son. 
5. The lady of Jos. Phillimore, LLD. and MP. a 


son. 
6. At Powis Castle, the Rt.-Hon. Lady Lucy Clive, 
a daughter. 
10. The lady of Major Ord, Royal Artillery, a 
daughter. ° 
12. In Baker-street, the lady of Rear Admiral 
West, a son. 

13. The lady of Wm. Hutchins, Esq. of Hanover. 
square, a daughter. 

20. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Cowper, of Montague- 
place, a son. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Baberton-house, the lady of Archibald Christie, 
Esq. a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Lord Justice Clerk, a 
son, 


IN IRELAND. 
At Westport-house, the Marchioness of Sligo, a 
son. 
ABROAD. 
At Naples, the lady of J. Cumming, Esq. a son. 
At Marseilles, a woman aged sixty-six, was deli- 
vered of a female infant. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 22. At Wytham Abbey, the seat of the Earl of 
Abingdon, by the Rev. Dr. Marlow, President 
of St. John’s, Oxford; Charles John Baillie Ha- 
milton, Esq. to the Rt. Hon. Lady Caroline Ber- 
tie, his Lordship’s sister. 

Feb. 1. At Bristol, by the Rev. Peter Whish, Pre- 
bendary of Wells, Major Whish, to Charlotte 
Anne, daughter of the late Martin Whish, Esq. 

2. Lord Viscount Cranborne, son of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, to Miss Gascoigne. 

3. Thomas Jones, Esq. of Liidfar, Machynleth, 
Montgomeryshire, to Emma Anne Owen, daugh- 
ter of the late Major General Owen, and sister of 
Sir Wm. Owen, Bart. 

5. Thos. Tayler, Esq. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
to Miss Fanny Mansel, daughter of the late bi- 
shop of Bristol, and Master of Trinity College. 

— The Kev. John Fitz Moore, of Ivinghoe, Bucks, 
to Mrs. Halsey, of Gaddestone Park, Herts. 

6. At Kensington, the Kev. Dr. Crigan, Rector of 
Marston, and son of the late Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, to Mary, third daughter of Col. Smelt, 
Lieut. Governor of the Isle of Man. 

— At Dover, Capt. Robt. Deans, RN. second son 
of the late Admiral Deans, to Mary, danghter of 
the late Rich. Clay, Esq. of Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square. 

9. Wm. Parry Richards, Esq. son of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Chief Justice, to Frances Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late Jonathan Daraett, Esq. 

10. At Mary-le-bone Church, Capt. Robt. Garrett, 
of Ellington, to Mrs. Devaynes, widow of the late 
Wm. Devaynes, of Updown, in the Isle of Tha- 


net. 

12. Mr. J. P. Carry, of Berne, Switzerland, to 
Sarah Johanna, ter of J. Browning, Esq. 
of Pursiow Hall, Salop. 

13. G. W. Sanders, . of Lincoln’s Inn, Barris- 
ter, to Georgiana Frances, eldest daughter of 
Thos. Griffith, Esy. Pall-mall. 

— At Croydon, the Kev. W. H. Hale, AM. to 
Anne Caroline, only daughter of Wm. Coles, 

. of Blunt-house. 

15. Henry Baynes Ward, Esq. to Harriet Anne, 
eldest da ter of the late Samuel Davis, Esq. of 
Portland place. 

IN ta 28 

At Holm, Col..J. F. Burgoyne, Koyal Engineers, to 

=— voutigest daughter of Col, Rose, of 
0 
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At Edinburgh, John Penistone Milbanke, Esq. of 
Halnaby Hall, Yorkshire, to the widow of the 
late Thos. Grey, Esq. MD. 

At Edinburgh, Kobt. Cadell, Esq. to Anne Fiet- 
cher, eldest daughter of George Mylne, Esq. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Dublin, by special license, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Tuam, Arthur Blennerhasset, 
Esq. of Ballyludy, in the county of Kerry, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Henry Deane Gra- 
dy, Esq. 

ABROAD. 

At Grimsby, Upper Canada, the Rev. B. B. Ste- 
vens, MA. Chaplain to his Britannic Majesty’s 
Forces, to Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. Nelles, 
Esq. Lieut.-Co!. commanding the 4th Lincoln 
Militia, of that Province, Justice of the Peace, 
and Representative in the Provincial Parliament 
in that county. 

At St. Petersburg, Thos. Harvev, Esq. to Harriet, 
daughter of Edward Maberiey, Esq. 


DIED. 

Jan. 20. At Funtington, Sussex, the residence of 
his brother-in-law, H. J. Hounsom, Esq. Miles 
Monkhouse, Esq. of Newcastle, in the 57th 
year of his age. 

2 At Hooley-house, Surrey, in his 834 year, 
Thos. Byron, Esq. late Licut.-Col. in the 3d Ke- 
giment of Guards. 

2}. Suddenly, in his 59th vear, at Portsmouth, Sir 
Geo. Campbell, GCB, Admiral of that Port.; Sir 
George entered the service very early in life; 
was made Post Captain in 1781; Rear Admiral, 
S01; Vice Admiral, 1506. Admiral of the 
White, 1814; and was appointed Port Admiral, 
1317. 

26. At Claremont Park, Surrey, Colonel Baron de 
Hardenbrock, Equerry to his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold. 

— Mrs. Stephens, mother of Miss Stephens, of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

— At Carlisle, aged 40, David Carrick, Jun. Fsq. 
only son and partner of D. Carrick, Esq. Ban- 
ker, in that City. 

27. At Southampton, Capt. Hoey, a centleman 
well known in the fashionable circles at Bath. 
— At the house of his Father-in-law, at Patney- 
hill, Captain E. L. Crofton, CB. RN. in his 36:h 

year. 

29. At his seat, Tovil-place, near Maidstone, aged 
i), Jas. Huiks, Esq. late of Rochester, and for- 
merly one of the Representatives in Parliament 
for tha: City. 

39. At her house, Litchfield-street, Tamworth, 
aved 64, Miss Robinson. This lady’s death was 
very awful, she had retired from table, and was 
standing by the drawing-room fire, when she feil 
backwards, in an apoplectic fit, and instantly 
expired. 

— At Southamp'on, Mrs. Bell, widow of the late 
Colonel Bell, of the Northumberland Militia. 
Feb. 1. At Woolwich, the lady of Joseph Newell, 
Esq. and niece of the late Col. James, of Igtham 

Court Lodge, Kent. 

— Lately, at an advanced age, the Rev. George 
Routh, Rector of St. Clement, and St. Helen, 
Ipswich, and of Holbrook, Suffolk. 

8. At Carlisle, aged 80, Major Potts. 

— AtExmouth, Selina Anne, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Warre. 

—_At herhouse, in Saville-row, the Somagey Lady 
Hunloke, relict of the late Sir Henry Hunloke, 
Bart. and sister to Thos. W. Coke, Esq. MP. 

6. At Shipton-cowt, Oxfordshire, the lady of Sir 
John Chandos Reade, Kart. 

— At his seat, Lond¢ham-ball, Suffolk, Jacob 
Whitbread, Esq. in his 72d year. He served as 
High-sheriff of the county, in 1796. 

7. The Rev. Edward Outram, DD. Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Litchfield Cathedral, Chancellor of 
the Diocese, Archdeacon of Derby, and Rector 
of St. Philip’s, Birmingham—exertion in talk- 
ing to a deaf person occasioned an apoplexy, 
which terminated his life in an hour, 

~— At Preesall, Lancashire, Thomas Bourne, Esq. 


aged 41. 

9. At Bath, in his G9th vear, Sam. Yockney, Esq. 

— At his residence in the Crescent, Bath, Richard 
—s ~ 4 58. 

-— At his house, Hans-place, Sloane-street, aged 
60; the Rev. Dr. Nichol, Minister of the Scots 


Deaths. 





CMarch, 


Church, Swallow where 

, upwards ~ 25 a he had officiated 
. In Devonshire-place, aged 78, Mrs, 
relict of the late Ramee! Berdmere, D - — wy 
head master of the Charter-house School. “ee 

10. Aged 82, Mrs. Lovie, relict of ihe late Charles 
Logie, Esq. formerly his Majesty’s Consul at 
Algiers. ; 

— At Holkham-house, in Norfolk, the se 
Grandfather, Thos. W. Coke, Esq. MP. te 
Hon. Georgiana Anson, 2d daughter of the late 
and sister of the present Viscount Anson. 

— Major James T. Cowper, of the R. A, 

1}. At Richmond, aged 90. Mr. Adam Walker, the 
celebrated Lecturer in Experimental Philoso- 
phy, and aathor of punerel aAstenmeniens and 
Philosophical Works. This Gentleman was the 
inventor of the Eidouranion, or Transparent 
Orrery; the Celestina; the great revolving 
lights on the Isle of Scilly and Cromer ; the 
warm air stove, and the present Mail-coach. 

— In Manchester-square, Mrs. Dalrymple, widow 
of the late Admiral Dalrymple.“ 

13. Ather seat, Basset Down House, in her 69th 
vear, Mrs. Maskelyne, relict of the late Key. 
Nevil Maskelyne, D1). Astronomer Royal. 

— At her house, in Curzon-street, in her ath 
vear, the Dowager Lady Rycroft, relict of the late 
Sir Richard Rycroft, Bart. of Penburst in Kent. 

14. In his 67th year, the Rev. Jas. Lindsay, DD. 
of Grove-hall, Bow, in the county of Middlesex, 
upwards of 35 years Minister of the Presby- 
terian meeting, Monkwel!-street. ‘ 

— At Swindon, Wilts, in his 68th year, Wm. 
Harding, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace, and a Deputy Lieut. of the same 
county. 

16. At Wrottesley, Louisa, second daughter of Sir 
John and Lady Caroline Wrottesley. 

18. In Portiand-place, aged 91, Mrs. Mackenzie. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Kinell-house, Perthshire, the Right Hon. Lady 
Anne Place, daughter of the late Earl of Aber. 
deen, and wife of E. Place, Esq. of Skelton 
Grange, Yorkshire. 

At Hamilton, the Rey. Dr. Alex. Hutchinson. 

At Bellshill, the Kev. John Brown, Minister of 
the relief congregation in Falkirk, in the 4)st 
year of his ministry ; Mr. B. possessed a vigorous 
and discriminating mind, and was an excellent 
Bibiical scholar. His acquaintance with an- 
cientand modern languages was extensive; and 
few exceeded him in an accurate and critical 
knowledge of the Scriptures 

At Dundonald Manse, Mrs. M‘Leod, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, minister of that parish. 

At Edinburgh, Baroness Abercrombie, the relict 
of Sir Kalph Abercrombie. 

IN IRELAND. 

At the residence of Lord Castlecoote, First Com- 
missioner of Customs, Dublin, Lady Castle- 
coote. Her Ladyship was Elizabeth Ann, eldest 
dauchter, and co-heiress of Henry Tilson, DD. 
of Eagle-hill, in the county of Kildare. 

ABROAD. 

At Florence, Ernest Misset, Esq. He held the rank 
of Lient.-Col. in the army, and was for mauy 
years his Majesty’s Consul-Gen. in Egypt. 

At Paris, aged 60, M. Marietti, Ex-conventionalist, 
who voted for the imprisonment of Louis XVI. 

At Boulogne, Lady Ann Digby, sister to the Parl 
of Cassilis. Her Ladyship survived her hus- 
band only five weeks. 

At Bourdeaux, Mrs. Evans, wife of Francis Evans, 
Esq. and daugbter of the late J. Locke, Esq. of 
Walthamstow. 

At the Cape, in his 27th year, David Fras. Cham- 
bers, Esq. of the 89th regt. son of the late F. 
Chambers, ~ of Monte Alte, county of Wa- 
terford, Ireland. 

At Barbadoes, of the yellow fever, Capt. T. Ro- 
berts, of the Royal Engineers. 

At Jamaica, the Lady of J. Pusey Edwards, Esq. 
niece of Lord Crewe. 

At Hamburgh, in her 74th year, Mrs. Klopstock, 
widow of the illustrious German poet, au 
thor of the Messiah. 

At Hamburgh, Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr.C. Ross. 

At Angers, Charles Vicomte Walsh de Serrant, 
brother to the late Vicountess Southwell. 

At Geneva, Henry H Aston, Esq.; nephew 
of the Marchjoness of Hertford. 
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Meteorological Table—Courses of Foreign Exchange. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT STRATFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
By Mr. R. Howard. 


Ma. denotes the Maximum, Mi. the Minimum. 
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“Ther. Baro.| Hyg.| Wind. | Weather. Ther. Baro.) Hyg.| Wind. | Weather. 
——— ——_— i | ——_ -——— 
Pec. Ing 31| 29-97 9a. m.| | alos “ % c Ya.m. b 
'Ma.¢ aw 34 " ’ 7 i = Ma.46 ¢ "OF m | 
1} Mi, 23 29°36 | 61; E (Coldwind |) 17) Mi. 39 3°18 ; 91} SW Cloudy 
3) Ma.30, 20°86 | =" ('Ma.52 30311) of | ew le 
Ma. 32, 20% » ’ ‘Ma. B32 4 
3} Mi 24 24 ; 57 | E Cloudy | at, Mi, 0 0°31 2; SW eed 
{ |Ma.31| 29°5 re : ’ . Ma. 50 30°60 , . 
Ma. 37| 29° 5 . ‘ |\Ma.44 3% on . - 
5} Mi 2 237 t 60| E  |Fine—rain 21 1 Mi OR +4 70| Var. (Foggy 
{ Ma. 41) 29°28 | ) 99 ' |Ma.45 3-69 o : : 
~ | |Ma. 39) 29-2 | Ma. 30°70 : - 
‘LMI. 34) 29°28 } 86| N_ [Cloudy 231 |Mi.27 3067 |} 8| NE |Fine 
( |Ma. 45) 29°26 | ) { Ma.36 30°67 ' es 
8} Mic al 2049 | 9 | E  |Fine | 24) |Mic28 3060 |) 91] SE [Foggy 
{ Ma. 43} 29°15 ~{ Ma.48 30-60 vr 
9) Mi. 37 2004 } 96 E Fogzy | 29) Mi. 34 20°56 94; SW |Foggy 
| (Ma. 44] 20-16 — = f \Ma.45 30°58}) =» as. © 
” Mi, 37) 29 13 | 93) SW |Fogyy 26) Mil3i Boag |} 77 | NE |Cloudy 
{ |Ma. 46] 29°26 : | ge f Ma.38 30-44]) - . 
»f Ma. 7 "2 *. | { (Ma. 35 20°29 . 
’ Mic 4s 20-26 t 94; S {Rainy | 28) m 30 30-28 ; 81; S_ |Foggy 
\Ma. gs 4 ~ y a] © { q a. 4h oOr29 | ri “np +e 
1 Mia re 76) W  |Cloudy | 291 Miso aoan{{ 90| SE |Fine 
\Ma. 42) < y 7 . {|Ma.50 20°36) ) <\a7 - 
i” Mic a0 20-4) ; 80} NE (Rainy | 30 | Mi 42 30-22}; 94] SW [Fine 
Ma. 49) 30°12 . { | Ma.51, 20°38 |) . 
. Mi s 20-7 90] SE pines | 31 {| Mids! 30-36 |} 84] SW) |Fine 
1+ a. ‘ “a - 
16} |Mi'3g 29-77 (¢ 77] W [Cloudy 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
| muse * } 
Paris. Hamburg./ Amsterdam | Vienna. | Genoa. | Berlin. |Naples. | Leipsig. |Bremen. 
| ON 14 Feb. 13 Feb. 16 Feb. | 3 Feb. | 3 Feb. | 10 Feb. | 22 Jan.| 5 Feb 9 Feb. 
‘London..... 25°60 37°63 41 103; 304 | 7-1z 594 | 618% | 621 
ae —_ 265 57 3 116$| 95? | §2? | 23°60 794 174 
‘Hamburg... 181 — 343 142 44 151 42°75 | 145 1354 
Amsterdam.| 573 1053 — 136 91% | 1434 | 49°10 1385 1274 
‘Vienna ccccee] DOe 144 144 — 614 41} 59°35 1014 —_ 
Franckfort..| 2§ | 1458 | 3513 | — | — | 1054| — | 100 | 109% 
Augsburg... 253 1444 36 983 61 105 59°30 1003 1094 
Genoa....... 476 834 89 61% a — 19°55 aus —» 
Leipsig......| — —_— — — — |108 | — — | 1094 
Leghorn....| 506 | 894] 96 | 573}12%) —| —/]— | — 
Lisbon cocese| O64 372 403 — 896 — 50° — _ 
Cadiz.....2. 15°45 923 1003 _ 628 = = — — 
Naples......| 421 — 793 — —_i = a - 
Bilboa ....../15°35 | 923] 998 | —|—|—|—|—]- 
Madrid...... 15-70 ! 945 1013 —_— 620 ue ed — —_ 
Porto....c0c. 564 374 403 —_— =<» aus _ — — 
COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
Franckfort. |N berg/Christiana.|Petersburg.| Riga. | Stock- | Madrid. |Lisbon. 
On Feb. | 8Feb. -| 29 Jan. 6 Jan |29Jan.| holm. | 6 Feb. | 27-Jan. 
London ...... | 153} | f.10°7 {7sp.36-24, 93 | 9% | — | 35°60) 50} 
Paris teeeeeeee 783 fr. 118 33 Sp. 1044 94 tad 16 550 
Hamburg.... | 145 144 155 93, | 103 | — | 182 | 394 
Amsterdam. | 1373 138 — 10 — | — | 57) 418 
Genoa. teeece — — a= — — aus» ou» 878 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Jan. 23 to Feb. 20. 


Amsterdam C. F.......--cece ee 
Ditto at sight .. 200 weeccceececeees 12-6 
Rotterdam, 2 U. ceoeeed anes eouade 12-10 
Antwer;p .......cesccccssoeces of -12-10 
Hamburgh, Zh U ...cccccccscccces 38-2 
PTE U. ccoucrveswdenseetents 38-3 | 
Panis, . d: s s" ae ee yt ee 
Ditto. .2 U Pa 
Bourdeaux .. ccccccccce 26-5. .26-10 | 
Frankfort on the Main 7 
ie aa ‘ye aevoors casence 
Petersburg, rhle, 3 Us. ....ceccccceees 93 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M........ 10-20, .10- 17 
Trieste ditto .. .eccccccscess 10-20. . 10-17 
Madrid, effective... ..ececeeeee: 353. .36 
Cadiz, effective .....++. eoscoces 354. .35$ 
rr sneeh ovenes aaceneie 35 
Barcelona .....ccccess a 
BEVEED cccoccecececcoescvesvocs 343. .35 
Gibraltar ...ccccccccccccccccccs oo odd 
Leghorn 2.2.00 csccccsecccsees 2+ + +469 
GeM0d .....cccescccececceces eecces - od: 3} 
Venice, Ital. Liv. ceaanemessetdaul 27-60 
BEE nccocones: 690000 0deee'eeseubes 45 
Naples ....ccccccscccccccocccceces 38 
Palermo, per. 02. .ececerececeecces 115 
Lisbon 2.0.0 cccccescccccccccces 49. .495 
Oporto 2... ccc ceceececceccceces 50. .494 
Rio Janeiro........ seoeceestece 50.503 
BAER ccccccccvescvvcescsceseses 59. .58 
BEE cs wcccecqeecovetcvcesecence anceoe 
2 ere ty déecocde 
——— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 

haa @& & &.f 
Portugalgold,incoin0 0 0..00 0 
Foreign gold,in bars 3 17 103.. 00 0 
New doubloons....3 14 9..00 O 
New dollars ...... 0 4 103..00 0 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 114..00 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, erclusive 
of Duty, 35s. 83d. 


Bread. 


The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Sub- 
urbs, is 10d. the quartern loaf. 








Potatoes per Ton in Spitalficlds. 


Kidneys £3 0 0t 0 0 0 
Champions 3 0 O0t0 410 O 
Oxnobles 2 0 000210 O 
Apples 3 0 0t310 0 


MARKETS. 


fa 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 
IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICT, 
By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels 

from the Returns i - the Weeks ending 

















_ Jan. | Jan. | Feb. Feb. 

20. | 27. / 3. | 10. 
Wheat 54 354 8154 5/54 7 
Rye- 34 8 34 7|34 4/35 7 
Barley 25 4 25 2/25 1) 24 3 
Oats 18 618 5/18 2 
Beans 33 332 0/31 7/31 10 
Peas 34 9/33 10/34 2/36 8 








Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 
London from Jan. 23 to Feb. 17. 
English; Irish | Foreign; Total 
Wheat} 28,054) 1] 3279 — 39,533 


Barley 38,24 13 | | 1,989) — 41,282 
Oats | 43,713) 21.927] = 65,640 
Rye 229; — _— 229 
Beans 9.361; — — 9,261 
Pease 5,059; — 5,059 








Malt 7,140 | Qrs.; Flour 4 47,853 Sacks. 
Foreign Flour 1,000 barrels. 





Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...50s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto ...... , ABe to 56s. 


Essex, ditto ........ 00s. to O0s. 
Yearling Bags ...... 40s. to 56s. 
Kent, New Pockets 50s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... 42s. to 60s. 
Essex, ditto ........ H0s. to 00s. 


Farnham, ditto.....00s. to O0s. 
Yearling Pockets ....40s. to 5tis. 





Average Price per Load-of 


Hay. Clover. Straw. 

hi « &6@ 46 4.4 Bia & a 
Smithfield. 

3 Oto4 4,..4 O0to4 15..1 8tol 10 
Whitechapel. 


218to4 8..4 Otod 0O..1 8tol 12 
St. James's. 
3 8to4 10..4 Ot05 O..1 4tol 16 


~ Meat by Carcass, on" Stone of Bib. at 








Newgate.— Beef ....3s. 2d. to 4s. 27. 
M utton. Bs. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Veal....4s. Od. to Gs. Od. 
Pork....3s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
Lamb...0s. Od. to Os. Od. 

Leadenhall.—Beef ....3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton..3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. 
Veal ....5s. Od. to 6s. 8d. 
Pork....3s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
Lamb...0s. Od. to Os. Od. 





Cattle sold at Smithfield from Jan. 26 
to Feb. 19, both inclusive. 


Beasts. Calves. 
11,380 1,000 


In each Week, from Jan. 29 to Feb. 19. 


Jan. 29. 


sd «8. ad. d, 





Sunderland. . 


‘7 5. 


. 36 6 to 41 0} 36 Oto 41 3] 32 Oto 41 O 


mE 12, 


Feb. 19. 


: d. &. ad ad & dd 
Newcastle.... 32 6 to 40 0 32 6 to 40 0 Taiko 34 3to 41 3 


36 9 to 00 0 


Sheep. _ Pigs. 
128,560 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 


1,340 











ccouNT OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGUT 
A . 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


By Messrs. '"OLFE and EDMONDS, No 
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(Feb. 22d, 1821.) 


- 9, ‘Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
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=< | 77) 
- # a ° 
é Bridges. As 
— Southwark --.+......5... 18 
-_— re 2) eee 17 
—_— WOMEN 06. cccbccecsscces ls 
5 Do. Promissory Notes --..! 
a» W ute rloo eeoecescecececes ] 510 
— j———— Annuities of 8/. | 27 lw 
— ———— Annuities of 7/, | 22 ly 
5 — HONds, oo ce cecces }l00 
Roads. 
an eR, ins ndtienede mete 35 
& [Commercial -+-++-.eeeee., 1s 
a |---- East-India | 
Branch «+ -+eessceseeecs ow 
1 15/ Creat Dover Street........ 3] 
_— Highyate Archway--++-- | 6 
1 |Croydon Railway-+-+-+-++- 12 
om Surre y Rss ie6 eo dd Pawde lv 
_ 1 jSevern and Wye-----+... *| w 
Water Works. 
= et Th Attas, 6 siccedsése ce 70 
2 10,\Grand Junction «++++.+... 47 
—_ Kent Cee eeeeseeccesesnces 23.10 
2 10\London Bridge--.-........ 50 
— |South London .-.-++...... 2) 
2 West Middlesex «--+++++-+ 49 
— {York Buildings..---.-.-++] J¥ 
Insurances. 
DB IDIAIDION «¢-ccccccccccccecs 40 
GiAGES 26 oe cecesccccccscsce 5 
40 Bath cocccccccccccccccece 575 
25 Birmingham «++++-+++-+- 450 
3 British eeeeeesesesscece o@ nO 
2 LO\County «++- ee cece ecceceee i) 
SN AT SIN 1126 
1 EUrOpeam «eereececccecees 2%) 
6 I eee 119 10 
5) Hop OQ ccccecvecceeccscccse ee 
4 10! inpe eek as. Kéedvovsscond x0 
] 4 London Fire -..-.+seseeee: or 
l London Ship-+++++++ses++- 1) 
18/Provident «+++. Seeccece seue 7 
DIRock «+se+s Seema dbasn | 143 
10 |Roval Exchange ----+-+..+.- 930) 
8 JO\Sun Fire--+ececeecceeeeees on 
1OiSun Life «-+ecesccecevece 4 
] 4 UBiOd« + ee scccccccncsesece 33 
Gas Lights. 
4 |Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
tered Company) «+++-++- al 
2 8Do. — Shares -+cccccses 40 
7 1W)City Gas Light Company | 9s 
3 WI Do. New «--eeecececeeees 48 
18 Bath Gas «+--+... evbodbe di ' 19 
om Brighton Gas eS | ib 5 
2 Bristol “** e888 eee eeeeee oS 
Literary Institutions. 
=» London ee eee ee eee . by 
ox Russel «+++. eoccscccceccs 1) 01 
a= Surrey eee eeeee eee ee eeeeee 
Miscellaneous. 
1 5)Auction Mart ------ seneee) OO 
2 10| British Copper Company >- 50 
— |Golden Lane Brewery - 13 
— [DO.-reeeecreeees teeereceel JO 
1 |Lendon X ememneners Sale 
ROOMS «+++ eeeereeeees -| 18 
4 Carnatic Stock, Ist. c lass--| 75 
3 ee chosen Class - = 
5 City Bonds eee ere eeee 101 10 











—_* s le 
sf) 22 £, 
*e\| sf é° 
_ > Ze 
a & £. 
Canals. 
Andover-«+++++++ees ecceces 5 9912 100 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch -+-+++ 12 4443 40 
Ashton and Oldham ------ 70 2000) | 100 
DasingstoKke++-+++eeeeeees 6 54,0001. _ 
Do. Bonds-+++++eee eee eeee 40 DOO 100 
Birmingbam (divided) -++-|540 500 60 
Bolton and Bury-++++++++- ]00 5000 wv 
Brecknock & Abergavenny} 75 60,000, | — 
Chelmer and Blackwater--| 90 
Chestertield «+++++++eeeees 120 ; 
Coventry eoeccecesoese +~- 1970 300 100 
Croydots+++eeceereeeerees a9 1000 100, 
Derby-s-seeeeeeeccececees 135 a 100) 
Dudley 6d} seceedsenesene 58 
Ellesmere and Chester ----| 64 492 | 100) 
Erewash «eeceseseeeseees 1nd 2203 50) 
Forth and Clyde -+++-+++++|; 00 1000 _ 
Gloucester and Berkeley, 1000 al 
Old Share --+++++++eeee- 20 3762 0 
Do. optional Loan----.+-- 57 
Grand Junction «++++++++. 216 
Grand Surrey --++ ++ serees 58 3300 | 100 
De. LOAM ccceccccces coese| YS 4500 50 
Grand Union -+++++++- +++] 24 2000 | 100) 
Do. Loam «+-eseeeeeeecens 93 1500 oe! 
Grand Western, +++-+++++- 4 800 | 100) 
Grantham. + -++eeeeeeeeees 130 7540 — 
Huddersfield «++++-+++++-- 13 1360 | 100 
Kennet and Avon -++--++-- 19 
Lancaster << cccccccsccccce 27 
Leeds and Liverpool------ 250 2000 | 500 
Leicester --ccccccccccccce B00 25,000 50 
Leicester & Northampton — - 
Umiem cccccccccccccece R38 800 =11000 
Loughborough: + ++++-+++++ 2000 — 250 
Melton Mowbray ----- e+! 205 4000 | 100 
Mersey and eweil reeeeees —_ 21,000 50 
Monmouthshire «+-+++++-- 150 50,000 20 
Do. Debentures -++++++ *++1 92 111,600.0001.) 100 
Montgomeryshire ----++-- 70 40,000 50 
Neath. pecscsates ecccecccce 420 2400 500 
North Wilts «++++ee+eeeees —_ 3900 25 
Nottinghama-+++-+++++++++ — 3),000 24 
i a eduanae ehdobine * 630 500 100 
Peak Forest «-cesessseee -+| 68 100,000 2 
Portsmouth and Arunde].--| 23 745,100. | — 
Regent's pe coeccesceccccses 25 10 a am 
Rochdale ee eee eee eeeeeeer 41 4000 100 
Shrewsbury TeTrTiriy eeeee 165 1500 200 
Shropshire Serer errr er ey 140 
Somerset Coal-+-+-+++ee2++] 
Stafford. & Worcestershire.|- 8000 50 
Stourbridge -----+++-+ eee D0 
Stratford on Avon «++++-++. 10 40) iO 
Stroudwater «+--+ seeeeeees 145 1000 100 
Swansea --.-+- oon se+ 1190 1000 | 100 
Tavistock .-.-ccccccce coe 0 25M) 2% 
Thames und Medway: ----- 24 10 1500 20 
Trent & Mersey or Grand 1000 | 20 
Trunk eeeeee eereee ee «11800 
Warwick and Birmingham/|220 1000 |75gs 
Warwick and Napton ----|2]0 700 j25gs 
Wilts and Berks-------++-] 6 7 dus 
Wisbeach -- teeneeeeeee| GO 
Worcester and Birmingham 25 wl 
Docks 1060 
, 1397 | 100 
Bristol mesersoP maroc, 2999 30 
Do. Notes «+ -ccccosecece eS” 3447 30) 
Commercial ---++++++e0«-+| 62 2000 l 
Fast-India meee eee eee eres 163 
East Country eee eee eeeee 18 1 
London «+ «+-+-5e0. eePocce 98 
West- India eeeee. eoevedtes 163 
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| Daily Price of Stocks, from 24th January y to 22d February, 
| -f/ sis  ; Spsis (Ss la slal a if le | 
a | SE) 5a l/Sl(SlE Rese] 2% isis [,,' 
lz MS SEIS IS Se wesie tle] s ifs sz, sales 
[aS | AS) Sl alas SSS aie SSS FEF Saiz 
1821 ie a S| we eA Rell 8 ASS ZOE SS 
Jan. | | Ae eed Yana 
24225 704 12693703 80 | 39 1105) 188,| 693/24 2263) — | 782 — 6p 7] 
25 — (71 24703 13 — | 90 [106 1182) — |4$228 | — | —|— 6 | 3 
26228 714 2/714 24 81k) 903/1063 182 | 703/43 228 | 41 | 783 —| 7p = 
27228 724 4724 14 — | 90;/1063 183 | — || — | 45 | — | gn 55, 
29 — |723 21.72 14 81 041065 —|—|—| — | 45 | 794 —) ap | 7” 
30 2273724 472 13 81§) 903 — —| — | 44) — |—! Zp) 72: 
*. 228 va +72 14 814) 903'1063 183 713\44 2 283/ 44. | 79 |—! Bp 72: 
e ' | ; | , 
1228 |72§ 4714 2) 813 905 106 |18§ | 70; 5 228} 41 | —|—| gp! 72: 
2 — |723 73724 ¢| 824; 90§/1063 133 — |54230 | — | — |—| 6p | 723 
32293 734 2724 34 82; 914/1063.19 — me cet, 42) —|— Jp 734 
5229 [734 472; 4% 82 15/1063 1348 — —|—|—|—) &p 73: 
6229 734 472} 4 824! 9135/1063 Td — |—230 | 43 | — |—| Gp | 73° 
72294734 {734 24 83 | 915|1063/19 | 7232303! 42 | — |—! Gp 73: 
82204734 { 72: 7 822] 914/1064187 | — —230 | 42} — |_| gp 73) 
9229 733 41723 4) 82 913 106: 1833 cae 230 | 42 | — |—| 6p | 73 
10229 733) 27724 1) 824! 91 (1063/1813; — |—l230 | 42 | — |— | Gp 725 
122284372: 3/713 23) 823) 91 106° 133" | — | 5230 | 42 | — |—| 6p 724 
13228 \725 3724 43| 824 914/106 183 | — |5§ 2303) 42 | — |—! bp | 72. 
14 — 725 34.724 4 823) 914/106118'3) 71§/5! 2303) 42 | — eel Sp | 723 
15 — 73 23.72: 2, 824! 91 106" 18; | — |—| — | 41 | 793|—| sp | 72 
16227 722 73724 2) 823! 91 1053 183 | 71§;—2293| 42 | —|—! sp | 723 
17225872; 3724 4 —'| 9037/1057 183) — — 229 | 41 | — —| 5p | 2 
19} — 72% 372g 4) — | 92 |losz/1e3 | — -! — | 42 | — |— Sp | 723 
20 2264 724 33724 4 823 maes i 18z | — |—2282! 42 | — |_| 5p | 723 
21226 73h 472} g 823/ 913/10631835) 72 |—! — | 41 | — |—| 5p | 724 
22 — 73 272% 9| 83§) 913/106319 | — |— 220 41 | — |—| dp | 722 
Be ie | 
| (ee Ma Sar Be Ls] 


———ae | 


FRENCH FUNDS, 











loge] sided) [dse1. s {3 
Ae) SAS! siAS al ‘Z f= From Jan. 27, | 
e | =~ 7) q 7 o i~— | 
2igSetebereheslS if is ls to Feb. 15. 
Sijemiewmetisaiesiseis Bo is ote 
nies|a* = os Ext Es Sule 5S Se eins 
w |/SE EES ELE Sze Og, le 8] | Sper] Bank 
oni 2 lesess 5 FSise 55128 2s BESE Cent. | Actions. 
1821) SS SASSSAL SS SHISA ORAS SS \1821 | 
Jan. | masl ae \Jan. ifr. c.| fr. c. 
29 me" rik 1/3 _—_—_— 1044 104! 40 27 8 30 1485 ro. 
30/217 | 78 774 ——— 105 | 104) —| 30'82 20° 1490 — 
Feb.| | a) eet ae: | — 31/82 1487 50 
2 — | 78} 78 ——|___.105 3} 1043 414 | Feb. 
5. — | 78; — ——|——_ 1053 1054! 43 | - 382 90 1445 — 
8: aa 195 193 ae See (1054 1054 783 80) 1500 —| 
a. ea 1064 1054 10 84 1500 —| 


1383 40) 1485 — 
1583 35 1475 — 





AMERICAN FUNDS. 








IN LONDON. 
Jan. Feb. 
30 2 6 9 13 16 20 


) 





7 per cent .....2..... 106/106 {106 \106 106 |—_|— 
Bank Shares.........'22°5 |22-5 | 22:5| 22529-1022 | 29 
6 per cent...... 1812 1034 1034/1034 |1034 1034 103 1034 

1813 1044 1044/1044 (1043 1043 1044 104 
1814 1054 1054 |1054 |1054 105 1054 0st 
1815 106§ 1064107 {107 107 1107 {107 



















||N- YORK. 
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} 3 
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‘107 








1074 108 
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15 | 


SS 


1033 104}, 


107 | 
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By J. M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 








